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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OP GEEAT BBITAIS AXD IRELAJTl). 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 24x8, 1923, AT THE ROOMS OF THE INSTITUTE, 
50, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, "W.C. 


Dr, W. H. R. Rivers, Preadent, in the Ch^r. 


The Minutea of the Inst Ano iiAl General Meeting vere rend accepted. 


The PaESJiiENT npjxented Hr. GAamr and CoL Hoi>son or ScruOneere atid 
declared the h&Uot open, after etating that as, owing to a teciiDicality, Prof, 
Xewrbrby was ineligible for Section, and that Mi. Torday had withdiawn, Dr, 
B, J, Gladstone and Fiof. Eiuor Shoh bad been notmnnted to the 
vacancies. 


The Hon. Secbetary read the Report of the Council for 1931 , which was 
accepted. , 


u 


VOL, Ln. 





2 Jt&jMkrt ijf the Coundl for 1921« 

The Hok. rpEA 9 i?HEa read the Fmaticial Beport for 193i, rad this was also 
accepted. 


The PREaTDI^^'T then read hia addiessp “ The Unity of Anthropology.^ 

The ScauTOiZEBS delivered their Report^ and the follDwing were declared 
duly elected as Officers and CooaciJ for 1922-23- 


Pr€sid&iL —IV* H. E. Rivers^ M.A., M.D., F.R,S. 


Vioe-PresidetUB. 


Sir Ftasar^ D.C.L.^ LL.D.i Litt.D.i 
F.R.S. 


Pmt J. Lp Myna, hLA*, F*S. A,, F.E*G.S. 
FroL F. G* Parsons^ F.R.C. 8 * 


ifo-H. Scerefary. — E. Falbi^e, B.A 


Hon. Trwirw,—Fp t), Slmibaall^ M A . , M-D, 

Mir 


Hon, Edii&r^ — H. S, Rariiaojij D.Scp 


H. C, Beasley* 

V. Op BlagdoDr 91,A. 

H. J. BraunholtKp M^A. 
hL C. Bnrkitt, 

L. C. G. Clarke, 

Misa M. E, Ourhani. 

Proh Hp X Fletire, D3c. 

R. Qladstooep MJ). 

AV. L- Hildbuighp M-A^ Ph-D^t F.SA^ 

Capt, T* A Joyce, Sl-A*, OpB.E. 

Capt. E. W* lliirriiidelh Mi 


Miss M. A+ Murray^ 

H. J* E. Peake. 

Prof* W. Flinders Petrie, D,CX., LL.D*, 
F.R.S,, F,B.A 
S. H. Ray, 

Chnrlea Siogeip ILD., F.R^C.P* 

Prof. Gp Elliot Smith, M.A., LittJ>*, 
M.D., F.M.S. 

H, S. StaemuBp M*D* 

8. Hazzledino Warreii,^ F.G.S* 

B. W. AVLUiamBciri, M-Sch 


A hearty vote of tKanltfl to the President lor his address was proposed by 
Mr. WiU4AMSoK| who asked in the name of the Inetitutc that the Pre*iident wonld 
allow it to ho published in the Journal of the Institute, This whs secotided by 
Mr« H. X K PEiAax and earned by acdamatioiL The Institute then adjourned^ 
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REPORT OF THE COUXCIL FOR THE YEAR 1!J2L 
During tlie year 1921, intctcflt in the science of nntltropolog)* umofig the geaemi 
public liAH cantinued to grow, as la Indicated br tlie marked increase in the nimibera 
of those who have been elected FeUows during the year. Tbe activitiea of the 
Institute haye been extended in tho couTse of the year, the Journal Img been 
increased in size, and the Conndl lm3 tmdeif conaideration several propoHnls by which 
it is hoped to adynni^e the study of anthropologv' and render the Institute of greater 
service to its FcUowra, The situation^ however^ is not without difficulty: the 
Treasurer's statement shows that tbe income has been exceeded by the expendituie^ 
UnicM the hnancial eitnation shows fiome improvementt the CWncii will have to 
consider the question of pcHsaible economies- It wtinldj therefore, urge upon Fellows 
the necessity for endeavouring to increase the income by inducing those who are 
interested In aathropology to join tbe Institute. 

It aas with some reluctance that the Oomicil decided to impose an entrance 
fee of £] Is, The question of increasing tbe anmial subscription was also considered ; 
but it was felt that any increase raight be more hannful than beneficial^ by checking 
the acccEiision of new memberB, and it was decided to take no action. 


As will be seen from the following table, there has been a net increase of 33 
HiLbscribing Fellows during the year. 


— 

Total 

Jm, Ifft* 193 L 

Lo^ by death 
or rwiEnation. 

Since 

dotted. 

Totnl 

Jan, 

Honoimry Fetlows 

1 

37 

3 

2 

30 

Local Oarrespondento 

20 



13 

Dfduct Ordifmrtf FeltiKu 

2 



3 


IS 

3 

i 

— la 

AdliAtHl Societlei 

3 

— 

1 

4 

Ordtnaiy Felluwa:— 





Compounding . 

01 

9 

3 


SubBcrlliing 

1 417 

33 

6a 

4ao 

Total Meuiberahip 

53^1 



560 


Losses by death, during tbe year are m foUows r Misa M. A, Czaplicka (elected 
1914; 6E1, 1921^), R, E. Dennett (elated 1904)j Ijady Tylor (elected 1891), 
W, W. Stubb-s (elected 1908), Dr, W, H- Strachan (elected 1911), Miaa Margaret 
Lyle (elected 191T), Professor H. Jackin (elected 18&3)j Oscar Montelius (elected 
1897 * 12, 1922^ Jt W, Morrison (elected 1870), Profeasor Y^ Giuffrida Ruggeri (elected 
1917 ; 2Sp 1922^)p Dr. Emile Curtailhiw: (elected 1876; 27* 1922^)* 

The Council would udsh also to express ita deep regret at the death, on 
January 8tJi, 1922* of Mr. SL Longworth-Dameis. Dames' many and valuable 

^ Obitaniy notice app»red in 3lan> 
















4 E^pdft of C&Mnciff the 1921. 

services to tbe iDstitute and to aathropcilogy are too veU koo^u to ne^d recapitula¬ 
tion liere^ 

Nineteen Meetings (tea ordiiyuis nine special) have been held^ aa against 
twelve in 1920. Of the mneteen commnmcatious submitted^ ni»4Qi dealt with 
ethnological subjects, five with archjeologitsal, three with pbracaJ anthropologj% and 
one with folklonr^ 

The Hiudej Lecture was delivered by Henry Balfour at a Meeting held lu 
the moms of the Btayal Sooeiyp Burlington House. Several of the Orrlinary and 
S^NBciiii Meetings were also held in the rooms of the Royal Society^ 

Dining the yeaJPi two haU-yvarly parts of the Jwmal have been pubUsheds 
vol. b Psrt 2, and voL li^ Part I. Of both, 105 copiea have been sold. Of the 
preceding issues at the corresponding period of 1930, lln and 97 copiefi wire sold. 

Siibscriptiuns to, and sales al, Man during l-^l were £14B IRa. and £515 1^., 
respectively^ aa ugiunst £105 l&y. lOd. and £55 4d+ in 1930j the price of Man^ 

however, being doubled in 1931. From these figures it would appear that, while 
the allies of the have been statLonaryi the increase in prices hEis affected 

advetsely the sale of Alan. 

The nccesaions to the Library nmuber 331, of which 1(U are bound volomee. 

The IC^change List has been increased by thirteen pnblications^one English, 
one IndiiiD^ and eleven foreign. 

CosfjorffT Board of Scjrxh^jc Societies. 

Dr. C+ G, Sebgman and Dt- C. 8. Myeia have acted as representatives of the 
Institute on t\m Board. £5 wna contributed toward the funds m 1923. 

HoNocRis cDSFEBaan on FKL-Dtuva of tHE Dg a - iiT u ' l t; . 

Uia Majesty the King has been pleased to confer the honour of knighthood upon 
Professor Sir Arthur Keith. 

Rfsrahch CoMMimiEa. 

The activities of the fU^search Committeefl have continned throughout the 
year. A further report of the Graig Lwyd Excuvation Comiuittee has appeared in 
the Jmimol, and exhibitions of the finds were held In the rooms of the Institute 
from April 3tHh-33id^ and at the rooms of the Society of Autiqtiarie^ from 
May 23rd-25th. A committet; has been appointed to carry on the exploration id eavea 
in north Derbyflhire and ad|aceiit areas^ and a Special Standing Research Cammittee 
has been appointed for the cousideration of questious of reseaich not yet rijie for 
public diBCUfifiiou. 

Thk Fiftieth Anniveb&abv of the IssriTUTe. 

Cift’iiig to circuinstaiicefi over which the Council had no contioL it w^as found 
impossible to arrange for celebiation of the infrtitutiD^s Mtielh aiiiiJV£isary\ It is 
bopedp however, that it may be poiisible to cwny out the projected progTamme at 
a later date. 




Tfeastircf*A i/ear J9‘21, 


§ 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOB THE YE.AR 1921. 

In piesentJug the Report far the year coding December 31st, I desire to 
express my regret that Mr, WLliianisoii felt obliged to retire during the year* The 
Fellows should reulixe huw much the Royal Anthropologital luMtitiite owes to his 
tmancial management during the teceiit critical years ; fortunately, hb r 3 tpcrience 
and connsel will alill be at the service of the Institute on the Council and the Finance 
Committee. 

The Revenue Account for 1921 shciw^ receipts £l,&39 85 , 5d., and expendiburo 
£2,125 12 ^., pf a loss on the ycai'a working of £286 3$. Td. This is not, howevijr, 
strictly eoTupamble with previous years, sincc^ with the concurrence of the Council^ 
certain outstanding accounta—the rent for the Cbriiitmas quartern the November 
and December numbem of Man —usually met In January have on this occasion been 
paid in December^ with the resulb that the accounts for the year 1922 will deal with 
liabilities incurrcrl in that yearns working- The year 1931 has had, howie'^ner, to 
account lor five quarters* rent and fourteen numbers of . On the basis of previous 
years the deficit would have been only £165 83 , and it is this figure which the 
new Council will have fco consider in Iramiug their programme for the year. 

The receipts from eubicriptiona and salca show a steady increase, while^ owing 
to careful investments of previous savriign and to cert am pEiat bequeata^ the Institute 
ntnv receives nearlv three tiMCi the amount that was available as dividends in the 
pre-war period. The increase in expenditure falls almost entirely under the heads 
of printing, paper, and postage- The Jowmaf coat £806 as compared w'it h £279 as late 
as 191T “ Man, £414 {for tw elve niunbcrej, against £183 ; printimg, chiefly authoia' 
reprints* £174 against £27 i stamps and parcels, £115 n^nst £58. The cost of 
printing appeare to Imve passed the maximum, though the mte of decline b slow* 
Part of the year's deficit b due to the deebioo of the Coundl not to economise at tho 
cxpemiie of the Joumd, but to continue to t^ue full numbers, even at the enhupced 
coeti: Should the present rate of increaBe in the mimber of Fellows crnitmue, this 
enuree will be amply justified; but for the coming year, unless there are mpid 
accessions, it will be necessary either to reduce the Jouniul somewhat or to expend 
invented capital; aa the latter is naturally undedmblc, it b to be hoped that each 
Fellow will endeavour to secure an addition to the numbetfi, in which event the 
position would soon bo without anxiety and the full pre-war service restored. 

Fiiixx: C- Shbubsaia, 

Hon. Ttmsunr^ 
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PRESrDENTTAj4 ADDRESS. 


THE UNITY OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 
fij thp late W. H. H. Rivers, ll.D., D.Sa, LL.H., F.K.SJ 

T a£Uicvi£ that I can befit utiliae the ptiwlrgi* of addressing you afc our Aimuat Meeting 
if [ seek to emphasize the unity which undetliefi the apparent diYersity of the studie^^ 
whitih come witJuD the scope of the activitica of nut Institiite, A gbnce through 
our uTmuiil prograrame mil show the great ^Tiiiefey of our interests!!* but it is onlj 
tOft mrely that we ha?e brought to our notice problems to the sniutinn of which 
more than one branch of imthropologY can coatribnte. Few are the <K:caHiona 
^on which we hear papers which ihufitratc the relation to one another of the (iifferpnt 
a^pectd of our acieore. There is, f think, ii danger that the various topica brought 
before us may resemble the objects on the walb and in the casea of bo many of our 
museums in being regardeil merely as curiDaftiefli each perhaps having some special 
mterG5rt of it-fi own, and that in the wealth of the detoils of anthropolo^* w may 
fail to recognizo the threads which cntmect them into a coherent whole. It is weU 
that we fihoultl pause now ami then ami ask why the manifold topics brought 
before us should excite our inteieat, and why we should consider the relation in 
which the different branches of our Bdence stand to one another, ae well as to other 
branches of learning. 

There is one department of our work in whinh no one can aerioufily engage to 
any purpose without recognizing the intimate relation to one another of t he difiereais 
branches of anlhropologv^ It b becau&e of my special expeFience in ethnography 
that the unity of the ifubjcct seemH to me so ardking and the recognition of this 
unity BO Important. It is a cliafaeterisstic of the simpler societies of the earth that, 
though it is possible to distinguish in their cultures the different aspects wc labef 
eociah poUticaL economic^ religiotis, lesthetk, etc., these aspects nre so inter- 
liependentt the hocihI functions of ^litferent kinds eo closely related^ that st Is hopclesa 
to expect to nndoTSftand any one department of culture withonl an extenaive 
study of other departments, which in a society such iss mu own have^ or seem to 
have, a far greater degree oi independence. No one can expect to do more than 
second-rate etlinographic work in a simple society ii he epocializea his interests and 
confines his attention to some one aspect of the Efe of the people he is studying. 

* Followi of tbfl liutItiilE uif] other rudi:^ of the Jvumai will hflvo heani with dt»p regret 
the natimhly tUmth qf I)t. W. H. R. RiTm, wMcb look plwifr sodiJctiJy, me the miult of m 
operErtian, fm Jimfh 4^ 1922. Dxs. Blrera* sorviqeQ to the Royal Anthropologic*! liutitute and to 
the iScieneu q( Anthiripotogy irul P^jchology n«d no r«*piltii*tIoft here ta indicate the 
m»atLre dF tho irrepArttble Idn whicb tuLS bEhdlmi seience through hid death. Aq nbituMy 
notice bF Dr. Rirria appeared in ifon^ fii, 1R22- 
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A» I have pointed out elsewhere it h & feat Lire of ethnogmphic work that the tiue 
to the solution of a probfem m social organiKation may come to one mmn day while 
making Inqumea into the teclmique of fi.^liingt or of a prablem concctning migrations 
when obt-aiomg & magical formula, and these aie only striking eiamples of an inter¬ 
dependence of different aapects of culture which* thougli a eliamctor ol all fonns of 
himiaii societyt is especially ohvioUBaniotig the simpler and more backwurd societiezi. 

I propose to devote the chief part of this address to examples of the unity of 
anthropology iu connection with its historical aspect. But it is the study of human 
Eoeietiea we now find them which has forced this unity upon niy own attentioDj 
and the interest which many of Us have m the historical aspect uf anthropology mmt 
not be allowed to distract oui: attention too much from the equaUy iiupoTtaut task 
of trying to undcTstand human societies as they ate, and the relntion to one another 
of the many aspects from which they may be regarded. 

The unity which is mj apparent to one who studies simple cultures in the field 
is a neccpsax).^ feature of any society. It is oidy more obvious to the ethnographer 
who works iu Oceania or Africa than to the student of civilised institutions, becauBc 
t-hc aiiiipfer character of Cfeeanic or African sodt^ty makes the intcidepeudence 
mum obviousn Thhi unity is of the same kind as that- uf the Uvtng organism* the 
activity of evciy part of which contributes to the completeness atid harmQuy of the 
whole* In a society one factor upon which unity defends is that every form of 
social activity, whether it be a inarriage regulation, a rcligipua rite, a mode of warfare, 
ot the pobitdiing ol an implementT is in the lost rej^urt determined hy psyehofegtcal 
motives. The gre-aher number of the topics which are brought bdnre our Institute 
are connected with one anothfif m that they are ail means whereby we may be 
enabled the better, to undeu^taiid mental activity, and espetiiilty thone forme ol 
mental activity which came mta play w'ben men act collectively* The larger part 
of the materifti of our science, whether it be gaincfl through the comparative study 
of peoples or derived by inference froTn the monuments of the past, not 

only forms matter for the student of bocfjU psychulug^^ but, through its psyclm- 
logicaJ interest, is given a unity which it wsjuid not otherwise possess. 

Another pattern which serves to connect the various branchea of anthropology 
m their hijitsiricai interest. Tliis pattern is even more coiuptchBnaivo thau the 
psychologicid interest, because there tome within its acopc the physical characriem 
of the diffemnt varietica of mankind, and the larger part of thia address will deal 
with the unity given to anttruirology through its relation to liistor)% i ahnll attempt 
bo illufltrsto how the culture of savage and barbarous peoples of to-day, which ia the 
special object of the ethnologist's interest, ia not merely, in fipite of the ab^nuc of 
written d<H!nmenti=, capable of becoming the subject-matter of hiatoTy,^ but that it 

^ A'cFu amt QutriM on ArUhr^pol^t 41 h Editkon, p, 114, Loadon^ 1012. 

* ikx W. H. IL Riverti, //i?#pry tind Eihnolog^. Helps for i^tudenta cf liistaty 
Lmidim, 1&22* 
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c^|mbl£ of iii>lpitig ur to undei^tanfl thf civilbationii^ of th^ wbioh gon&ially 
Twi)gni»«J A& fomiiig isithiii the field of the LktoJiatL^fl iotertiat. 

Anthropology^ in £act> stands midway bet weep the Bciences that study Nature 
on the atie batid, and liistoiy and other Lumamytir idudlea op the other. Its 
piethodR aiej oi should be, those which it yhares with the atULlepts of Nature, while 
Tte snbjeot-cpatter covers largely the same ground as history, liteiattireT art, nod 
rcligiop. Whenever we compare the products of any of these forms of human 
activity produced by ^JifEcTcnt branches of zuAokind, even brandies of niaukiiul sfi 
like one another as the existing peoples of Europe^ and try to get bark to the 
'vicissitudes of its past or to its onginst we are dealing with anthropology. We 
are not merely providing material for the use of the aptlLropologint, but we are not 
likely to succeed in out taiik uplef^ there are brought to bear upon it the point of 
view and the methodg of anthropoli:^. 

The branch of anthropology which le most obviously related to history h 
archroolngy, meaning by this term the study of the manufactures, uiopuments, 
and inscriptioim of the past. I propose to devote the major part of this addre^Eu to 
the consideration of its relation to ethnology, by which 1 undeisTtmid the coiiiparativc 
frtudy of the cultures of rasting peoples. My object will be to ehow how, through 
the dfiaer eombimtioD of the twop anthropology may the better contribute to our 
kmiwletlge of the early Iu^ot^ of umohind, 

Aithoiigb we include in onr membership both anchecologist^ and ethnologists, 
and devote perhaps on equal amount of attention to these siibjectfij it must be 
acknowledged that the two groups of workers often pursue their way aa if they had 
little canncction with cue another. This is especialiy the case when arduoologieta 
are dealing with the monumeutH of such countries aa Greece or- Bnmc, concorning 
-whose cultures written dDCumenis have already given ua ahimdant knowledge. 
In b'uch ca^es the arch^Dloglst doubtless feeb that he already has an ample task m 
aupplementing and correcting the documentaiy evidence, and carrying back the record 
to times for which no written ilfKiiiments are available. In such a legiaQ ad 
America, on the other hand^ where the archffiologicit; is dealing with cultures for 
which the written recortb are scanty or mEunly second-hand, and the insedptioiiA 
limited in Acope, the wider interest goes towards the existing culiurea of the 
continentp so that the Alhaiici? with ethnology is doaer. In either coWt however, 
there b a tendency to limit and Hpecialize the Geld of inqiiiry and a faJlnre to regard 
human culture as a whole, to the full andAtstandiog of which any part may he able 
to iiiake its contribution. 

Suck a country as IndUi^ which so viist a literature from the pastp 

and still preserves in ita less accessible districts peoples with eultureg probably 
but little changed since the times when this literature was writtenp provides a field 
which, when it is fully worked^ will certainly serve to show- the eaecntial unily of 
archieology and ethnulogy, while it is to i>e hoped that such work m that which b 
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coming from the combined attack on the ethnology and areiifflology ol Folyaeak, 
no^r being tmderUten by Afnericati anthropologifii^, liill serve to b rin g into etill 
stronger relief the essential unity of the two dificiplijics. 

That the ethnology of any one region of the earth has an intimate coiineetioa 
with its archeology ia, or should he, so evident that it is not necoesaty to dwidl 
upon it. It p? the main put|H3Se of this address^ so far as it deals with the reUtion 
between aFchteulogy and ethnobgVt to point to a leas obvious relation between the 
two. 

If those ethnologistSp omong whom 1 count myself, are right who siipposo tliat 
in tho times when the momunents and scripts of ancient Egypt and Mesopt^tatnia 
were being constmeted and written, people were tmve.Iliiig widely over the earth,^ 
implanting their cnltures in remote regions^ there would thus have been set np a 
relation between the nide cnlturcH of t4>-day and the civilis^itioiLS of the past which 
cannot be neglected by any who seek to understand tbe hbtory of inaukinfL It 
must alw^ap be remembered tlmt in one aspect of hnmau culture, and that perhaps 
the nio^ important-p viz., the psychological, the evidence provided by archsaology 
innst alwayz^ be deficient. Monumentst even when provided with inecriptionB, can 
never give any hut indirect and incomplete evideaco ol the ideas i belie&t and 
sentiments of the people by whom the moaumeats were coastnurt^rl nr tbe inscrip- 
cions written, li, however^ the peoples of early times planteii their culture in 
dMant placeSt or even if they oaly gave through their behefs ami a^ntiment^ a 
stimulus to the growth of new' cultures^ it hecanies possible that the study of these 
distant peoples may serve to supply gaps in the literary rmirilF of the ancient 
civilization-H, and thus threw an invaluable light uj^n their history. 

It ia not posfdhle within the limits of this address t-o give any adequate account 
of the evidence which is, leading many of us to believe that at the time when the 
ancient civiliatations of the Orient wen? nourishing thoir members possessed craft 
capable of carx^^ng them to for disUaint regions of the ejiith^ and had the ciuergy and 
enterprisie to make great joiime}'^, both by fand and by sea. 1 Khali be content to 
give yon one piece of evidence which^ though not hitherto puhtkhed, I am able, 
through the kindness of the Rev. C. E. Fos, to bring befort; you. This infomiatiiiii 
ndords evidence of the mofit strikmg Irind thet the culturt? of the early dynasties of 
Egj'pt was carried, directly or indirectly, to sn tlistant and fto apparently imicceaaible 
a spot as tbe Solomon bihLndn. 

Mr. Fox has for some years been living and working aniongst the peoples of 
San Cristovab the ^iouthnrnniost island of the Solomons^ and has them amassed a 
weah-h of knowledge concerning the people and their beliefs^ a junall part of which 
has already been published id our In one part ol San Cristoval the t hiefs 

* Fur recieutiy acquired conSnuatlDU of the view from aictuoalogfpiil evidonce m A. B. Savco 

jl/am, 1021, voL xii, p. IM. 

■ Vf>L xW (l& 15 h p. 131 , Md voL ririL ( 1019 K P 
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beJang to, or bnvv been adojrteil into, a special clan caUctl the Araha, which liMels 
from the other chma of the region ia iti^ tnodt of desceBt, being fiatriliTiea], w'hilu the 
others follow dtswent anil ioheiitance in the female line. The Aroha have maB,f 
ctifitoms and belielB peeulinr to theiiMelves, and in eketebing the fiptdal features of 
their social behaviour f may begm with that according to which they preserve their 
deal by means of eviaceiation and embalniing. 

Elliot Smith has shown* a strikiiig auniLwity between the modes of preservation 
of the bodies of the dead in Torres Straits and that of certain perimifl of Berptian 
bietoiy. Among the AraJia of Sail Cristo™! the thoratuc and abdominal viscera 
were TRinoved as part of the process of prEaervation- This was done through 
incisions in tk* side of the body and not in the middle lino, thuE resembling the 
practice both of Toms Strsita and Egypt. The body-cavitiea mire then stufied 
With wgod-.shaviiig9 and the indaions closed with U«e, so that the process can be 
regarded aiS definite cnibalming. 

In San Cristovnl, however, the resemblance to the moctunry enetoms of anizient 
Egj-pt goes much further than m Tonea Straits, for the bodies of the chiefs are 
placed in caviti «5 hoUowisd out vvithin mounds, often made of stone and shaped in 
p^tamidal form with flat tops, so that they TBsemble the inaatabae of early Egypt.. 
From tlie siirlacc of the mound of San Oristoval a shaft lends down to the recess 
within which the body lies, tin the top of the mound tlmre is often a structure 
conastiiig of a table^itone resting on three or four uprights, having the characteristic 
form of a dolmen. On or by the side of this dolmen stands an image in human 
form, carved out of coral or rtone, which is believed lo reppeuejit the dead man, 
and to act ou the abitliog-ploce of the soul which left his kuly at his death. In 
a recent letter. Mi. Fox tells m« that he has seen one statue of stone so large that 
aix men were unable to carry it. Not only does the image on the btiriai-mound 
teproilncc, in its gemnd character, one of the most cbaracteiiatic mortuary customs of 
ancient Efivut. hut Mr. Fox draws atteniitm to a spedal feature of the images 
which forms a Nttiking resemblance with Egypt in a jioml of detail. The statue is 
ill a seated posture, and at the back of the head a pigtaiUlike Btruchue reaches down 
to the atone surface upon which the image is placed, thus ropT^iducing a feature of 
the statues of Cheops, Chephrtm and Mycerinus, the bmlders of the great pyramids 
of Egj-pt. 

Mr. Fnx has not told us of any case in which there is a parallel to the lepresentii- 
tionof a falcon, which is tre<iuejit on the back of the heads of the Egyptian statues, 
but it may be noted that the Araba clan, whose members are buried in the flat- 
' topped mound!) ao like the mastaha of Egypt, Have as their totem a species of hawk 
caliefi kaddn 

Tile reMiiihljiiice the eiuitroms of the ebiefa tbr Aiaha and tbe kings 

and nobltii of ajirieiit Egypt \a not confined to tbeir mortuiu}" rites^ The Araha. 

1 The p/ Edirl^ Manth-wtfiTT 1915. 
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Relieve in iheit possseasion of two Bcnil^ with disatumtiOds iiltei deaths 

paKEdng into the F^tatue already incntioned, while the other flies away to an i&le 
of the blest” on GuadalcaniLr, to the west of San Cristoval, where it attAins its 
final form by bathing in a sacred river. It is noteworthy that, thopgh the soiiil of 
an Araha thus reaches ita final home by meaDS of flight, a eane^e foinjs a promiuEnt 
feature of tbe funeml rites of this clan, 

Tlic Anilm have a definite cult of the smu AVbeu the wife of an Araha ooiuceives* 
she is believed to enter the fliuip and when her husband di^ she may not take another 
liuiuan Bpoiise, but is said tn ** muxiy the aim,” The cireular omainent tailed 
** the face of the huh is only worn by the Arahan They attiO wnnahip a mythical 
winged serpent, which has a man's face but the breasts of a woman. 

Though the use ui stone is not confined to the Araha, it is especially pfiomment 
in their crolture. They are the builders of the ntone mastaba tombs,, the makers of 
stone statues, stone caxviogSj, and ^one altars, and they use stone seat^, Htone watts, 
and river-dykes of stone. The Amha have a great heb'ef in the life-giviiig power 
of water, and with them ate especially a^rciated the of red as a sacred colouTt 
the pnicticcs of tattooing and car-piorcingt and the use of cowries ami the Bhell- 
conch, while that dan alone has the tradition of descent from the offepring of on 
incestuous miion. 

Those who know Jix* Pem^'a analysis of Indonesian culture^ cannot hut be 
struck by the do«c agreenient between thia ciiltuteHTompIex of the Araha and that 
which he has ascrilied to the stone-UMijig imiuigraiits who have bccoino chiefs in 
the East Intlian Archipelago^ while there is also a reraarkahlc agreement with the 
cdementH of culture w'hich Elliot Smith believies to have berome associated either in 
Egyjit, or in the coursu nf the movemente by which the Egyptian complex spread 
about the earth. The agnificant point is that these elements of culture are not m 
gpiieral use among the people of San Cristoval, or even in any one districit nf that 
island^ but are the especial attribute of the chiefly clan of the Atahu. It U only 
the refineil and exact ethnographiciil methods of Mr* ¥ox which have brought out 
so clearly this evidence for the transmitidou of Egy^itiaq betiefE^^and customs to 
Jlelanesia* 

It is not, however^ the purpose of this address to attempt to denmnstrste the 
spread of Egyptian culture or Its survival in these distant Melanesian islands for 
thousands of years after it has disappearead from the plnre which gav^ti it hlnh. 
Mr. Fox's evidence must moke it difficult for the most hardoacd sceptic to deny 
that it is at the least a legiriinate h}^thetij^ that there ha^ Iieeu .^uth spread and 
survival. Tlic Egv^tologist should weleome the possibility that these remote 
savages have preserved early beliefs Jind practicea of the ancient dvilkation to 
which he lievotcs Ms studies, and may thus provide eiidencc to suppJement and 
elucidate hia often insufficient records. 


vut.* Lir* 
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There are clefinite r&ftaati^ why such 4 re^on as Mthiii^siia should lmv&pfeiy^^r\’'od 
fixtures of culture, all tracee of wbicb have disappeared elsewhere. Kgy^^t itself 
bosi abce its period of splenciour, been ovemm by one Eoreign invader after aoothcr, 
including Islmn, witli its highly deatmctive influcn«ji until nearly all tmcea of its* 
ancient beliefs and customs have disappeared, only eucb objects as the ahadHf 
having aurvdved the vicissitudes of its hiatoryn India, which must have aerved 
as a most' imporlont wwtiijg-plaee in the easticard spread of MedStenanenn culture, 
has not only been simifaily penetrated by many later inflnencee, but the moat 
important of these, the incoming of the Vedic pastorals, has led to the devolopinent 
of the culture we call Hmdiiism, in which only a [leuetrating atinlyais, an analyaia 
which has .as yet hardly begun, cun diacem any trace uf the beliefs and cust-funs 
to the fonuer presence of which witness bi Itome by the tnegnlithic monuments of 
Southern India, 

Piiiidiiig still further eastward we come to the region nf Indonesia, where the 
mcgalitWc culture has betm «o overlain by the later infiuence of ITindu, MalfW> 
Islamic and Ghineae invasiouH, that it has needed the penelmting inaight of Sir. 
W. J. Perry to diatinguiEh the traces of its early phase of megalithic culture.^ We 
hove to travel to the remote isdands of OtJcania before we find mortuary practices 
so closely lesemhling tba mummifieBtion of imeicnt Egypt as thosii of Tones Straits 
and San Cristoval, and burial of the bodies of the dead hinge and chiefs in pyramidal 
motmds, us in Son Cristoval. We have tn reach Xew Guinea,* San Cristoval. and the 
New Hebrides befoio we discover images in human form designed to enshrine the 
souls of the dead, so clearly cuniparablo with the mortiiuiy statues of Egypt, while 
it is probable that the great statues of the still more remote and inaccesaibk* Easter 
Island* hod a Mmitur purptioe. Again, though dulmeaa occur in IndoueMa, we have 
to trav’el to the Solomons to fimJ them fonning part of burial monmoeiita, and as 
fax as the New Hebrides to see them still being constructed in the course of the 
ceremonial of a cult of the dead.* 

The y p^i"il point T wish to make in this addreas is that it is just because these 
of Oceania are an mmote from regions which have been thmugbwut hiimim 
history the centres of civilization that they have preserv'ed with so great fidelity 
the beliefs and enstoms of the ancient world. It is because of their icmoteneMS. 
and because they have not been reached by the many later influences, ivhich have 
obscured or obliterated the eadier cultures of Europe, India, and Indonesia, that the 
conservatkm of their people has preserved so niflny traces of the enterprise nnit hardi* 
hood which led voyagers ftwii the early cis'ilization of the Orient to undert-jike 

* Tie JfepedilMc CufJute of IfMfeAMM. £[MicbEatt>t, tUl!}. 

1 See A, C. MaiLhiii'a artido Scir OiUtua," HastiniiS' Eflesrioparfi'u of Cermparaiivt Jletifpon 

ernef Eihic4, VtiL p. 2^, 

* Finr tTiiiwire to thiB rffFcl 9^ vot. jit 21M. t&30r 

* Sw iirticle " Nlh in t\f Vompaffdivt Riligion and £thit&, 

roL ix^ p. 3^. 
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jonmey^ of sucli vwn BJrteat. No one, whose intereat in the past is so girat that 
every possible cine to its imderatanding is of value, can ignore the posaibLlity that 
i'lirtaff remote ielandB have preserved beiiels and practices which may serve to 
inilicate the beliefs held by the peoples of ancient daye< 

It ia as yet fc«»w early lor ilcgmatlc statemeat coocertiing the cjtact nature of the 
contributions which the gtiuiyof these remote regions may make to our knowledge 
of early d^-ilisations, A long row has yot to 1 h; hoed before we can estimate with 
any ezmctitnde the way in which the evidence from these remote regions can be 
utilmcd, hut though it may be too early for the statement of definite coneiusions, 
it is not too early for the rccognitioti nt the intimate relation betwen the civilirationfl 
of the past and the rudo cnlttues of the sttvagB and barbarous races of the pre^edt. 

It is to bo. bf>|ied that such studies as those of Mr* hox will lead studonts to see far 
more clearly than at present tliat aichEcology and ethnology are not separate and 
independent disciplinei, but are closely related and complementary branchffl ol 
the comprehensive science of anthropology, 

In dealing anth the relations between arehaxtlngy and ethnology 1 have dealt 
only with the contributions which ethnologicol discovenes may have upon the 
lietter understanding ul ancient civilisations. To that branch ol archmology which 
deah; with still earlier phases of Man's history the value of the study ol the mtjre 
backward races of to-day is so obvious that it needs little more than mention. I 
sbmild like, however, to draw attention to the interest In this respect of a uiaskiHl 
and bearded figure found during the recent esploratioo of the cave of Enlenc.* 
and to the points of rescmhlance between this palaeolikhic representation and 
features of the esoteric cults which still ejast in such regions as Africa and Mclanesui. ^ 
That in such rebtively early days of inquiry into palaeolithic culture parallels with 
existing lowly cultures should already have been found raises the brightest hopes 
for the mutual aid wlurh ethnology aud the arclueology of palseolithic times can 
render to one another, while ft is probable that we are now on the eve of discoveries 
based on ethnologii'al data which will revolutionize our vieww concerning the 
neolithic phase ol Man's cariy history. 

I have dealt at length with the relatious between aichmology and ethnolcg)'. 
and how by the luUer recognition of their essential unity they may the better 
contribute to the untleistimding of the history of mankind. I must deal with, other 
aspects of anthropology more briefly. 1 liavc already mentioned the telatioii of 
psvcfaology to the other branches of our science. I should have liketl to consider the 
wavB in which our psychological knowledge of the individual helps us to understand 
bis social reactions, and the still more important ways in which the comparative 
study Ilf Sian’s social reactions will enable us to build up a comprcheiisivB science 
of psychology.® Perhaps the meet interesting ol the many recent dovylopnients of 


* .Vos, 1921, vol. sxi, p, 1S3. 

• .Srt Socioiogiut! Rtview, 191fl, vol. f*, p. 1. 
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th^r sttiJy of iDindi is the way in whith the olclet jutttod o( introspectiye ob^serratiioii 
of tlie uulivifliinl conEdoufiiiess is being snpplepitailied, often, indtjcd, supplanted, 
by the broad conipansoo nf difierent aapecta of animal and human bdiaviour. Among 
these developments the study of Man's social behaviouf, and of its variations among 
the simpler hnniim societies, is cniuing to tuAft a mote and mote prominent place. 
To treat this subject even curstirily wonld, however, have absorbed the whole of 
my available time. 1 must lie content to have meutioned this aspect of the unity 
of anthropology, and pass on to deal briefly with two branches of anthropology- 
philology and sonuitol^'. At present these two disciplinea too ofton pureun their 
independent paths, and lack the co-oidination with other bianohcs of nnthiopology 
which would necessarily follow if the onity of the science were more widely 

I will by (xnuiideTiTig tli^ Tclatton of philology tfl ether branches of our 

ficience. The eompKarutiYTC phiJologiiiit haa long recogni^seil lliat hia can 

providn evidence foi former distributions of culture. Thus, ho has recognized 
that the conunon diutenee of words fur certain objects, such ae the oi, the wheel, 
the plough, and bruaze, throughout the lndo-Euro]>ean languages, shows that those 
objects taed part of the culture o( the people by whum this family of languages 
was diffiisiHl over Europe and Southern Asia. But he has not yet recogmzcd, or only 
very imperfectly, i.hat the helpfiilnesa may be mutual, and that the study of social 
activities may enable him the better to understauiU not only dietinctiona of 
vocabnlfiry, bnt also of grammar and syntai. jU though great anthoritlea have 
emphasized the value of living languages, capeciully in the pychologtcai treatment of 
* spoe«-h, the comparative ph1lologi.rt stiU coutiiiues to devote his attention aimost 
Mclusively to the material provided by the dear! languages of Europe aud India. 
It has often strack tne as strange that the comparativie philologiat can turn over the 
pages of l>ookF, such os those of Hay and Codrington (i>erhap3 he docs not turn 
them over) without seeiug that in Melanesia he could study living eicaiTipl^ of 
phunetic changes aimibr to those for which his only souteee at present may be the 
records of dead languages ; tlmt even in one Melanesian ialand be would find in 
pregresfl many of the lutcichangea with which he is familiar in the Indo-Europ^n 
languages, hut then only with the fixity ^ven to them by the necessity for expression 
by un.'ftns of writing. Thus, he may uot only find such consonanta os p iind (j, 
t and k, b, f, p ami V, g and k. usal indifleicjitly, but he would also hear sounds 
DO intennediate between them that by the ear alone it may be hardly poasibb to tell 
which of two <tr three consonants ia being uttered. 1 havve wondered how he can 
resist the impulse to seek out these spots where he can study, by Dving esamples, 
the meehaniaiu of phonetic change and the causes to which it is due. 

In a recent jJAper of great interest Malinoiiraki* has shown Low doaely inter¬ 
twined ifl the sturiy of huiguage with other aspects of social heritage, and that even 
* etJbiiA oj S^wl of Orifohl StudUif, 1930. 
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the coUection of lingoistic material aufinrs becauBo tlie failure reeogiuze the close 
relation between philology anri other biiaiicheB of ethootogy has left us without 
auy adequate theory of language to sein'e as a guide. 

hrom quite ancitb[?T point of view i have tried to show^ that certain leaturcs 
of Melanesian granuuar, such as the dutinctinn beta'll;n the iocltisive and exclusive 
first person plural, and that between possessive pronouns proper and what have 
been called possessive nouns, arc capable of being explained bv social reactions. 
There can he little question that it is only by the wide comparative study of social 
activities that we shall come to understand such probiema as those presented by 
the prouiiaence of gmmiiiatical gender b the Indo-European, Semitic, and Hjimitic 
families of language, the vast importance of clasaificatoTT prefisea in the Bantu 
languages, or the prevaltmce of iustninietital prefixes in the langoagcs of North 
America. 

Moreover, just as in psychology we arc now making great advances by cotn- 
bining the evidence from the obsen'atiou of disease and the study of childhood with 
that derived foim the comparative study of human custom and belief, so 
may we expect great advances in philology when the student of language 
ceases to coniine his attention to the mere form and airatigemciit of the 
words used by different peoples of the earth, and bringii these into relation 
with the results of studying speech by other methods, and e^wially by the 
method of pathology. One of the most interesting features of the recent 
W'ork of Head^ on aphasia is tliat it reveals the presence of difbrent attitudes 
towards speech, and contributes to the understanding of the evolution of different 
forms of language, in a way which cannot be neglected by the comparative 
philologist. It is not without Eigniflcance. for instance, that an offiew who, through 
a wound of hb cerebral cortex, has lost the power of naming colours, should still 
bs able to say that an object is of the same colour as the lapel of Ids tunic or the 
band on his arm, having thus been reduced by neural injury to the state of tho 
many peoples who denote coloora by their resemblance to natural objects, and 
have only two or tlirce words by which they can name colours in independence of 
the objects of which the cotouis are attributes, 

I will conclude my survey ot the field of anthropolo^' and my attempt to 
demonittratc the unity of the science by considering the relation of physical 
anthr(q)ntogy or somatology to other branches of the subject, ‘Whether owing 
to the fact that fchow who devote their attention to somatology are primarily 
biologists, to whom the study of culture in general, and of its psychological or 
historical aspects in particular, do not appeal, or whether there be some other 
reason, it murt be acknowledged that the rtudy of Man's physical structure as now' 
ptiraufiii, both in this country and elsewhere, shows a striking lack of integration witli 

* Hiahry of Melima(atn SSockly^ toT. if* p, 486 , 

* Bmin, Tot. iliii, 1920^ fu 
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other branches of anthropology. By means of such integration the study of 
Mtuiatology ).H not oidy capable of being of the greatest eervLce to cthnoh)gy* but 
in my belief it ruigbt thence receive ideas and stimuli hy which it would be itself 
ftfivancwi. With the cxeeption of work carried out or fathered by Professor Fleure 
iu tbie conntry, I do not know of any cutrent reseatthea in which physical 
niithropi>logj‘ is helping towanls the eolntion of those problems concerned with the 
moveinpnte of human beings over the earth’s surface which must have taken place 
if early foiuis of culture have hail the wide dispersal which* to say the least'! forms 
one of the chief working hypothei*ea of anthropology iu general. 

To take a special instance, uo one who has passed through the islands of 
Weliint'feia can doubt for on instant that this region has been the neat of the mistiire 
of lUftenmt vnrietiei! of mankind upon Llie most extenBive scale. Whether we attend 
to colour of skill, natuTe of the hair, or sluipe of the nose, we find iu that archipelago 
as great a diveraity as ^ts among the different, peoples of Europe. One who 
traverses Melanesia from south to north and sees, for the first time, thp intense 
blacknesa of a native of the Wfalem Stdomons, most be as much impressed as One 
who, having lived all his life in a Scandinavian tillage, sees for the first time a 
Portogoese or Italian of the swarthy type. In Melanesia we find within one small 
district people iraembling closely the Australian on the one band and the Polynesian 
on the other, witli types intennediatc between the two. Moreovee, a rough survey 
euggestfl that these differences are correlated with linguistic and other cultural 
distinction!}, and this correlation prevides a most suggestive field oI inqiiiry for the 
physical anthropologist, and promises him wnple fniit if ha will join in the ijucst 
to discover the nature of the ewly movements of Tuunkmd, It is a striking fixture 
of Melanesian society that the ctiltiires we have rpa.<!on to regard as immigrant are 
especially prominent in the smaU islets bordering on such large ishinds l>s Malekula 
in the New Hebrides ot Makita in the SDlomons, an«l a comparison of the physical 
chonictem of the p'ople of the smaller and larger islands, an well as of those wWch 
disiinguisb the coastal from the inland inhabitente of the latter, shoidd provide 
nuiferial of the greatest promise, .^nd yet, amidst the many interests, social, 
religions, linguistic, which have led to so great an increase in our knowledge of 
Melanesia in recent j'cars, interiiafc in the simikririea and differences of the phyaidhl 
character of the people themselves has been almost entirely lacking. The com¬ 
parative study of culture haa pioviiled the physical onthropnkpst with working 
bypotiheses which wouM certainly li'iwi to frmtfid results, fcuch resolta, however, 
will not be attained by the examination of skulls of uncertain origin’ in muse urns, 
studied without knowledge of the culturea possessed by the men of whose frames 

^ Ai Jin eHflinplti I Bifty tlif hrsid^-btintijig dJetntta of tht holomoEa, Mont dI tTte 
fikiilih nhSiinnl in nn inianil of thw iJifitriot will bAMe from elfiewhm, bot there is 
tbM is^itbilSty thMt tlie *kulJ may be Huit of tn iiibftbit*nt df the Khnd wbete it \n 
ubtairinb 
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tiiev once forrnefi part. It ia only by the do^ Allmnee between the ^nmtologiat 
and the student of culture that any real aiTvancc can be expected, 

1 have spiiken of l^relaneaia because that is the part of the wwld 1 know beat, 
but there ia little question that what 1 have said of it ia true of other regicms. I 
believe that there iu mi bmucb of our science in ccumectiun mtb which the fail lire 
to recogtiiie ita unity haa had more blighting effect than is the with phyaical 
anthropology t no brnneh where recognition of this unity hna a greato promise of 
advance. 

At the same time there ia no part of the i^ciencc the inatmal of which can be 
fiio eaaiJy coUected- The collection of somatologieal data ia not open to ihe many 
sources of misimderiitiinding by which even in the moat exploit hands the stiitiy of 
aooiiiJ behaviour* of langtiagu, and of tho psychological aspects of anthropology are 
be&ot. To one with an anatoniienl training of an ordinary bind there lies an easily 
nccesaible field, the neglect of ivLicb I bcBeve to be a result of undue speciiUiBmi 
a result of the failure tfi nppredale a unity uf authjojxilagical studies wlncb^ if 
grasjjed, must make apparent the abundant opportunity writh which the phviisea] 
anthropologiBi is now presenttKL 

T have devoted the main part of this address to an attempt to show not only 
that the different branches of anthropology are more intimately related to one 
another than is often guppgsefi, or at any rate more than shows itself in practice, 
but tliat there ia also a close relation between anthropalogy and diselpEnes some¬ 
times regarded as wholly distinct from it. The question which I sball now conaider— 
it can only be very briefiy—is bow we, as an Institute, cm help in bringing about a 
cloBer cullaboratNiD betwecD the different branclea of antlmqjology^ and in iimking 
our corporate persouahty more inff uential Ln helping the advance of laiowledge. 

At the prl?^K^^t time many Bocictiep haviug their seat In London are engageil in 
advancing the various branches of knowledge which itre, or might be, indudetl under 
the comprtliemive title of anthropology ; not only societiey dealing with different 
aspefrts of the subject, arcrhieologicah autiquEuian* phtlolo^cal. etc., but ah^j 
numeiouH tnidetiea, such as the HoyaJ A_HiafJc Society, the African Society, the 
Japan Society^ etc-, which devote their attention to different regions of the earth. 
One possible measure towards the recognition of the unity winch should animate 
all these societies would be to fujso them into one bodji w'ilh neiiarate seetiouR, which 
might serve as a general acaflemy of the dcienccs which deal with the etudy of Man. 
1 believe* however, that it is in many WAys on advantage to have iDLlependenco of 
action on the part of those vrhop for one reason or another, have come to take an 
csjiccial interest in different aspects of the study of ilaos or have, through rcaidtnee 
or other accident, emue to be interestiHi in the culture of some one country or 
continent* The line of action, in my belief* hcsl aflspted to the case is to bring 
about collabomtimt and niutmil helplulueds, u^thout eacrLficIog the independeoce 
which exists at prei^cnt* One means to thii? end which tlie Council of the Iruftitutc^ 
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in cynuiitin with those of other stM^ietieSp hm atreaiLly had under conHiilecation, is 
the liousitig of societies with cognate aimfl utirler one Ecof, so tlmt they may hiive 
t}it‘ ccHJniiuii a«e of meeting roome and other need* of bqcIi ijocietic^ ofi oiitb+ At 
the prcfleot nioment our tqiitiiuLe ia housed iiitiHt inadequately^ while other societies, 
such as the British Psychological Society, the Folk-Ijore Society, and the Alncan 
S<>cietv, are without pemianeDt hiwne^. Much miglit be done to advance the 
iccognitioD of the unity which shcitdci chameterisse the atudy of hiinum culture if 
theise societies lived together under one roof* shaied the conveoicnce of eommoD 
lectnre-TooinSj and gave mutual facilities of one tdnd or another which would 
encourage thoi^e interested in nut? aspect of authropology to leom ^luething about 
the rest. 

Especially prominent imiong the futilities which such a pbri would assist Is the 
comm DTI use of libraries, aa<l the possibility of being able to obtain the sendcses of 
$oEnc one possessing the special koowtedge which is now recognized as being n^ed 
Inr the wwk of a librarian* Perhaps the weakest part of our own equipment ia our 
library, wbich, being now recruited cliiefiy by meanfl of hooka sent to the Institute 
for review aud jutirnab obtained by exchange with otir own, is wdioHy inadequate 
to our necds^ 

The multiplication of specialist joumalst the inerciiae in the price of hooks, the 
coming into scientific activity of the new countries which the break-up of the 
Kiissiau anil Austrian empires W created, ate making Jt impofiaibk for any unc 
society to obtain the literature it needs. MoreovcTi it ia especially the joumok and 
bcKiks on the borderlme of its chief activities^ which each society la nnable to buy 
when anv question of additiciiLfi to its library arises* Such collaboration as is 
proposed should make it possible to bavc bi the common home a library for the use 
of all* Whether this library should be a unity, of form compartments of larger or 
amnUer siiCp each conaectcil with its own Society, is a detail- Thi^ essential point 
is that the emnenoa housing of societies with cesgnate alais will niakc it possible to 
provide a cullMtlon of the hooks needed by thoise whose study ia Man. Thk would 
do more thou any other siugle measure to emphasize the unity of aim which should 
cictuate all thoae who devote theinselvc? to thia study. Doubtless in such conmon 
housing and common use of books there would have to be some give and take, 
himt unselfiahacp^^ on the part of the larger and more prmsperous societies towards 
tlieir weaker brethren j hut if aJl had the proper enthusiasm for the growth of 
knowlwlge, gcestiiina of equality should not stand in the way «f coUaboration. 

The general ideal which should guide our movomeOt towards mirtuid helpful- 
lie^ should be of much the ^%me kind as that which b coufing to be the ideal of our 
empire; independence of ita constituent parts, cotiibiupd with such measures towards 
mutual hcipfulneas aa do not interfere with this independence* and mth Buch 
elasticity as wiU allow special developaictiti^ and prevent the fbdty which h a danger 
where the passion for organization is so gmat os to interfere with liberty. 
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At the same timt we ehoold do oitr titmo^ to attract into our owa body all 
tho^ who caa coatiibate la any way to adv^ance the study of Man. The aim of our 
laatitute should be that it may heconie a ceutie for tbo unidcation of the manifold 
interests which anthropology ioeludee. Not only should we endeayour to draw 
into our number uU thofle interested in any aspect of our scieaee, but wo should do 
far more than at present to biing before our meetings subjects that rmphaai^o 
the relation between the diverse in^j^ests and show their helpfulness to one another, 
and ilinaferate the nature of the contribution which each can make towanla the 
cammon goal. 

One measure to serve this purpose, which has been considered bv the Council 
during the last year, is the establishment of Bmaller research meetings, UHSemblmg 
perhaps in the afternoon ^ and designed especially to attract tho membeifl of the 

growing body of younger stndenta who am being educated in Loudon. In the^?e 

. ■ ! 1 *" , “ . 

Tucetings the proceeuings nught perhaps be less format than thoae of our evening 

gatherings. By attracting the attention of thotie with incipient intemsts^ to the 

general liearings of difiEBrejit bmnches of anthropologyj, snob meetings may serve 

as a moat valuable means for bringing lecmitB into a field which is in such urgent 

nml of workera. 
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SOME BALTK' PROBLEMS. 

By C- A. Noiidman. 

The Ji4ly-’l>e€:t"mb*':rp 1919, niiinlM^T of thlu i/flNrnaJ cootam^ an interesting article 
by Mr. HarnW Pcatc on “ TIjc Finnic Que^tioB and mm^ Ealtic Probleraa." 
Mr* Peake H r^tniting from an anthropologictil iKiinl- of view, tliangb emplovSng also 
an afgoraeot that le, in many respects, based on aichicological niatemil, bringB forward 
A theory eon<-4MfnTng the origin of the ScandimviBQ and Finlaiidj^^ peoples, which 
in rather hmdamental points differs from earlier hypotheses. Perhaps oiider Bucb 
ciTcmnstanoeft an attempt may be jisstified to expliun Rome of the problems tonched 
upon by Mr. Peake in his suggestive artielc* as they arc undenitood by a northjem 
archffiologiBt. I am greatly indebted to the Conndl of the Royal Antlttopological 
Institntie, which has, in the fotbwing pag^t given me the opportunity to make such 
an attempt, I mtentjonally, however, confine tnjmdf to the arcb®ological tiiatcriiij; 
this restriction, also necesaitated by the brevity of the article, is undoubtedly a 
draivback, in that it prevents on exhaustive tr^tment of the problems under 
cousideiation^ but the Iobs is perhaps outweighed by the fact that one always writea 
with greater accuracy on subjects indnded within one'^s nwn field of study. The 
anthropological material moreover, oonceming Bonie of the culture-groups mentioiLed 
below, in so scarce that; It foils to funikh a suihdeutly strong hosb for brood 
conclusions. 

Several of the central question b suggested by the investigatiou into the noFlhern 
Stone Age still aw^t solution. These are especially the questions that tefer to the 
peoples themselves, the peoples who fonnecl that m atonal culture with which we 
have become acquainted through a century of study^ In many cai^e we fail to 
progress beyond a mere statement of the problem or a formulation of a working 
hypothesis* Our opinions ore often conttadictory, the final synthesis has not jrofc 
been leacheir I am anxious, in such cases, to uiake po^ibb a verification of njy 
own h-taternents and conclusions throngJi reierences the literature at hand. 
Furthermore, I have endeavoured m to arrange thifi paper that the reader may decide 
instiaiitly whether the dlscussioq i^ concerned with facts and couditiona that arc 
undimjably true, or merely witb delialahb assumptions nr more or Leas w'eU grounded 
hypotheses. 

Boling these lost years Oscar Moutelius has resumed the study of a subject 
that baa long been of Luterest to him* He sees in the ao-called almond-ghiiped flinl 

^ In this paper the idjectiYe Finlaiiditb Triers to the etitire p»puktiaii of FieJind_batli 

thd Bwedi^b and the flimish elements. The ^Jective Ftnnisli, cm the other honrl, li&ii rererene^ 
to the p&n of the popuJatlon that belcnp to the FiTmiiih race. 
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impbnieiitfl—polnti-^d oval fliiiis, often lisving finely cliippeil imtl KOnu^virliiil^ 

«reaemblitig in fontn eertein flint blades of tbe Solntfean periOf]—tbe eiirlLtst evidence 
of a Bettltment in the Xorbbi a settlemeiit T!rhirli+ broadly speiikiog, wiva cotitem|>orarT 
with the Sulutreou period.^ Apart from the fact tliat the pufallel with the fk^lutrean 
must, in every case+ be ebTonoIogicJiIly niiKleSiding. it is doubtful if one cau aecribe 
to the almond'shapetl implementiS a very great age. It is possihle that sonif of 
them really belong to tlifi earliest Xorthem Stone Aget although proof of this bm not 5 
aa yets been found [ on the other hand one cans however, unhesitatingly JLH^gu a 
part of theasc almond-shaped tools to the end of the Stone Age.® 

Accordingly, the chronologieal position cJ theisc implements is iiucertain, ami 
we miifit seek in another direction if we wish to secure a conception of the hegiuning 
of the Stone Age in Scandinavia.. The nioterial m not plentiful; three picks of 
reindeer-antler* one piece cut off from a remdeeT-aiitler, and an arrow-head of flinti 
all from Denmark, both from the ifilands and JutLmd,* The form of the reindceiv 
antler picks points to Germany as the source of the little-known (jultufo which the 
Danish examples iUmrtrate; qimikr picks are known in Posen*^ BrUTulenhm^,® in 
the Rhine region* and in the neighbourhood of Hamburg J The relation with the 
Ffench MagJatenian period * on the other hand, ianot as yet cleat, ihotjgh there i3 
a poeidihility that both the Genu an and the Danish objects were infl-ueaeed by the 
We$t. 

The connection with subsequent periods prtivea tn !>e eqnaliy nneertain^ not 
becam^e the following ages failed t<i 1-i.^ave remain^, hut because there are no inter¬ 
mediary forms between the reindeer-aoitler to<ds which should be attributed to the 
canmiencemont of the forest period, if nut to a BtiU earlier timci and the rich 
civiIi;fatiou of the hiter Ancylns period which is chiefly represented by the large 
finds from the bogs nf Mullerup and Svaerdborg, both legated on Zealand.^ The 

^ Oicor MonteJlim, " l>e tuinclcilforauga fliiitvertt 3 'genfl flJder/' in Jjulii't'Ufijjt tldskrifi JJr 
S^vf-Hge., toI, l&H# t XUs Xtklifcaenu, in Kf*rTEJtjtonil€ni-Bfaii der deutschen G^aUsi^haJi fJ?r 
AniJtntpfdvgir^. EUiiiQlugin rind VuL li^ pp. 1& Mqq. ; rfi 7^ 

Jminuil^ tcL t, laClp pp. IIS-104. 

* C. A Xurdnkaxi. hi Fin^ii lfr20-^li pp+ 05 

' K. Frus Jo1miiBea+ En Bop[iulfi i SrnetJborf in Janfcfjfr for nordist OMt^nitglU'd 

^dTi?d lltlOi pp, ^4, j^.; id., Uue Btatian du plus anfileii de La pJetrv daniJa 

toorbi^re de STo^rtllMirg,'^ In rfs h 4ef AnHqmnr^ du Notd (cited Jft^wiairw), 

lOia-lO. pp. :S47 tqq. 

* k Koaloireki, Jn Pf::i!ghd fieiAr6l*)giCznt/f voJ. v p. 00. p\. 0^. 1. 

^ IL Stumulng. “DleReimUeraeit m der mlrktgclim in AHa. vaL v|ii, 1017. 

* C* Mid E. BodecnBcber, ^ewfujtdt dupnikistmAt^^n. dcr Stadt 19J5+ Hh 

fiji, vLO t this ^prcimeti however, to bt^ sfiniowhat dubiouB. 

^ Ct- Kcbwwitw, Am IfrzrJt^ Urd ed., fig. 2S. 

* (t. Satiluw. “ En Stenaldrni HojHlBcb i Magletome ved Mulleinip*” in AarU^t ISH>3: h/.. 

Maglcjno«?e, oin steinzeitlicher Morfuml im ^leor bei S>]ullerup aul Soeknd,^' in FnclAMjfflritfcSe 

voJ. iiif 11111^ and voL vi, 1914 j k Koch, Xye BidrOfr till MulIrTTiplinltuTenE geologiBk^ 
Alder,” in HMefeUtr fin Dan^t OtatagUk vol. v, 1910; K- Friift JoTianBen, Bp. nL 
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[pctnt^r place fans giv^n the MuUenip civilization the tume by which it b known 
ninoiig the Dani?h archfi&oUigib-ts, 

The Mnlknrp ciTillzatioTL la a lake civilization : the scttkinent^ are aitiUAted on 
low ptmlnscilii^ or on isJnmls of anuient lahes which have since tMome bogs ; peat 
bivei^^ vaiymg in thickDcs^, cover the prehii^toric sitcs» By hunting and fishing 
alone could the MuUernp people gain a liYelihood- T^'iimerons animal bone^ and 
antiijuities of bone and hom give evidence of the kind of game sought. Tlie imimak 
of the woods and the lakes, but not those of the sea, have left theic tribute. The 
elk and the aurochJH that later dbappeoredi played a big rMe in the chaeo; the dog 
bad, even at that early time, become man's comrade. 

Among the antiquities, nbjEHits of bone and horn prevml to an eistent unequalled 
in anv later ago- Barbed haTjio<ma of bone, probably fish’^pears, weio found in 
large quantities, and besides hr^ne points with flint barb& untl plain, smooth bone 
point? were need. A tiooc t^>£ll, sometimes called a iseani^iootheT^ sometimes a 
netpin, ete.g. belongs to the most important types. Big socket^] bone eeltfl and 
bone clubs have been Eciun d iti limited numbers, aa well as fish-books and knife- 
handles. The perforated area were fashioneil of stag- or somotimea clk-antler, 
and were made in different ways* one type being provided with an edge of flint 
Of hnm. Many exnmple^i of these chJseMike bom edges are known, and oomparable 
to them are a few bom celts. Finally, some piet-like weapons, and also other (oraia 
of implements, mre produced, but they may be passed owr In this briid eummary, 
Sometimes the weapons were ornamented, iisunlly with regular geomefcric designs 
of dots and Bnes, but in esceptioiml cases ivtlh animal pictures, etc. Among the 
flint antiquities, the triangular^ Pygi^iy flint pointst that were found in great quimtities 
in the Sv^erdborg E^ttlomcnt, are the most worthy of note. With them belongs a 
^malt number of lancets, and segment-shaped flint points. Flint cotes, belonging to \% 
type which later on dbappeam, are very common, and small flint flakes occur in 
large numbers. Scrapers made of flakes, and small round licmpeis are common, 
and chipped ccVfcs too, an? not quite imusual, but triangular hatchets, the French 
tranchet, ate, on the contrary* ver>' ran?. 

This civ-ilization, whose chararCteiistics have been briefly mentioned abo^^e, 
has, in Scandinavia, its centre on the Danish ifllandflj. Especially in Zealanrh when^ 
the big settlements have been iliscov'ered and most of the chance finds also ; only 
the mo^ recent of the dcnticnlated bone-point types appears, in relatively Large* 
numbera. in. Jutland. The civilization spread to the north and east over a large 
part, of Southern and Central Sweden, but kept itself princiiMilly to the cojiat region 
oF the Ancyliia lake. Many of the ancient implement* continued to be med iu 
Swetleu long after they had disappeared in DenmarkJ 

* ConoemjcLf tbe Mollmip otTiltxatioa fn Sweden, b** eapedally: R. I^tjnrna, “ FOrti 
billlcisttiden.'”' in voL xix. 1^11; Lm(!i|yiPt, Jfordeua beni^lder «h m 

teoii Dm dcaa in Rigt 1^11^ 
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The Mdlemp civilizat.loii to descend from the bone civilization of 

the Magdalenjan period^conipaie Lhe barbed harpoonsT the siocketed bone celtft, 
and the ornamentation of both cultures—but it does not, hoTsever, have itia closest 
analogies in Western Europe* find theni in Germany; for ins tan te in 
Mecklenburg, Potneratija, Brandenborg^ and Ku^i Pruasiii many antic}uities have 
been fmiiid that comcide in detail with the Dunisb. One can besst consider the South 
Baltic Slullenip civilization as an eastern, much delayed^ devidopment of the 
Magdalenion^ comparables from a chronological point of view, to tlie Azilian period.* 
If wp turn our attention to the East Baltic territory we find, in the weU-known 
flcttlenjKtit near Kunda in EEfthonia, on the coast of the Gulf of Finland» 
ii series of autiqultiea that hear u general reseinblarLce in form to the 
Mullenip types.* In both places are bone imidcmonta in large quantitiesr ua, for 
instance, numerous examples of barbed boue points. But a closer scrutiny brings 
to bght fundamental differences between the aotiquities- In the Kimda find, 
many of the mcK?rt es^^ntial Muiterqp types are missing, even among the bone pomtSi 
for example^ the fiah-speara with few' barhs^ often fashioned of rib bone, which 
are among the most common tyfies from the Duui^-h settlements* Orj the other hand, 
new forms have been added which are exceedingly important* because thev give an 
indication nf the culturo connections of the Kunda jicuplc* ^Jne of these typ^ — ^ 
iwouliar arrow-head with a circular cross-section—is si^rce, the othcis—an arrow¬ 
head with a timogular crosa^^ctioop ami an oblique-edged* pointed implement with a 
grtKuve for the shaft—-are frequent! j met with. These three types occur in the south, 
in Eaat PnissiA^ for example, where also the pure Mullenip dvilization is to be found- 
Since no finds prior to thogc of the Kunda civilization have appeared in the ancient 
Baltic Pitivinccfl it isidiowahleto assume tlmtthe Kimda cnltuTe of Eisthonia origimted 
in the sooth. It now that the Kimda culture was a somewhat later, eastern 

development of the old MuUtrup culture, and that its origin is to he smught in East 
Pniseia and the adjoining regions—perhaps in eastern Germany, Lilhuania, and Poland. 

A eontdnimtion of the Kunda eiv'ilizatiou is represented by the large find from 
Penum in northern Livonia, the rich material of which, metuding also Kimda t^'pes, 
contains a series of antiquities from a later periwJ.^ Even in the well-kiiowii find 

^ On the authority of B. FairOGld Osbome* of iht Oid 8Umi pp, im bikI of 
H. Bmiil* io VJnikmpoia^t, 1012 , pp, 52ft * 5 ;^., Mt. Pe^ike m^urnes that tha origia of tiie 
Mnllerrip cjviliiatiuo Fhnuld be in ^Siberis, There ire, bowercr, no arofi^joglcai facta 

that tend to mppenrt auch &n &sjannpticih^ 

■ C. GrewiugJw “ U^c^’d iiint Arelixologie dc& IfergElImgen von KlukIji in Efitkud/'^ 1882 ; 
Die neotitiKhtin OewcjbiuU' vlad Kunda in Esliuid/’ ta rerAitHdluA^Jib der (klekrfp^n J^i^nvvhtH 
2 a Dorpat, vol. lii, 1S84 ; Min Ebert, “Die bAltii^tiii FmvmMai KorlamL idvlacd* 
EetUnd*^" In PrfiAUtoriKhf vol. v, 1914^ pp 5177* 

» Tn tbt Mu-HTUm of RChtiig^ibet^. In Fown, n\«Ofma.y be ftmod armw-hc^s with trianguJar 

eitMU-MicLien; htnr Xd^Ott fikip op, CiV.j ]ikt« tft. 

^ E.GlOck, '^UcLc-r 111:^1 tigehr Ft^deitiderPmiau/'iii^^rjteujf^tf&cri^JWf ifiif 
OiitlUdmfi jw Prrmiu, voL iv, JSMM, pp 259 and pp, I 4 qq, j Ebert, cp, €il, pp, 510 
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fram Kinnekalns la Livonia, ni?e ubiecta tbat botiay tbdr idationebip in nniiqultieH 
frrtin KnntLi,* In cunclufioOf Yve menticiu the relics fcQiii the Liuliiga Cunul 
for they. t«o, belong to the wune ciiJtiure,* 

It ia a'urth tnentionii^ that the ICunda dyilizaticni Ui cepiresunted, Lhough to an 
incoDsicliirable degree only, !□ eautbein Finland. A bone bupleiuent with na 
obliqae eilge and with o gr(H»ve for the shaft, tliat wmss found in the paiiiih of 
Kyrkslstt, west of Helsiagfora, bears witness to this fact,* and gives ns leason to 
believe that the first pcoptb came to southern Finland ftom Esthonin. An interesting 
find from the parish of Bt. Andre® in eaet^ini Finland* can, apparently, be referred 
to the same or a somewhat later period than the tool fcnn Kyrkslatt. In addition 
to bone implements this find contains, among other things, primitive, slightly 
ground axes. Similar axes exist in the Baltic Provinces in a group of finds* which 
seems partiv to succeed and partly to run parallel with the Kunda-Pernau ct vUixatlon. 
They ocenr also in Finland, both in Carelia and in the oldest settlements in the south¬ 
western part of the country. The civilization to which these axes l>elong has in 
Finland received its name Imm the region in which they hive been most numerouBly 
found, the 2>arish of SuomusjiirTi. The Buomuajarvi culture, which as we have seen 
appears on both stdea of the Gulf of Finland, can be conmdored the succossor of the 
Kunda'Pernau bone chdltzatlon. I t is also probable that tho coanevtiuiui between the 
Baltic ptovineea and Finluid, of which the Kirrhalatt implement is proof, continued 
during the Suomusjarvi period, and that the development in southern FinLind was 
partly caused by direct influences fmm the south. The assumption that the cultuco 
CH m e to Finland by a circuitous route over t-aielia, cannot, however, be entirely 
denieil.* 

The SuomofijttTvi civilmation, is, on the other hand, the first stage in a long 
devclopineat that can be followed up on the aoil of Finland. It (s the predecessor 
of that civilization which is characterized by earthenware vesaels ornamented with 


* Hljcrtt op. 

■ A. IniMstTOiw£ifs Vhommt dt niju k pi^m *tir frj da htdoga, lga2; 

Mid, “■ l>ie geograjJsii*chf Entwickflting dc& Ih pcrffcglatiaJer Zdt,” m FcmAia^ yoL 

xirviij, IQIB. The LadngB < 1*1 rL® mvst bo CdBfiidflred Id counfKitfDn witb llie Kunda-P^msu fiinla* 
to whit-li tJiej bf'long; in thq nrctiadliJ(*tCfll rDRt^ri^l limiilbcs flupport for Lhf! ftDp^nitiDD 

between tbew flndn whirh Mr, Pft»ke iu&ke»OD Aiitliropa]D|gie&l groimds. 

■ A- Eiirci'paciLA+ Id FiAxkt Jgf* 

■ Pdisi, Ein aieinzeitJitilier Mwrfiiail|" in Fin^ka 

vo3, 19^1. 

* ilr Bola* “ KeoliLiAclie StciDg^crito auB dem I’trDjm-FellLEKhnn mid de^Ben 

UmRobmig*” pljilfs tii SUsin^^^KnrMe ifer nt iVnww* 

irof. Til, SDJ4 ; III,, “Pia neoSitificbfl Griborfoid vyaJLiwiBaaft^ Ln LwIbihJ,^ Id SMtn 

* CuDDemm^ iheafr quAfftlona, s» A, Eurctiiartia, "EomfjTisI frln Esbo ocL KyrkHiatt/* in 
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comb impreHflionft^^ This fsict may ha substantiated by details concernintj the 
imtiquitics nnd tbe ciicumstiuices of their discovery which ciumot be here reiJeated. 
This civilS^atiodp beet koowii in the form peculiar to southern CarcUa, commeace^ 
with the middle of the XeolithLc Age* or somewhat earlier, and continues to the end 
of the Stone Age. The rich ceramic finds, a series of axes, iidzest chiHels and other 
types give to this civilisyitii^n n ebapacter ejisily identified. In the hitter part of the 
Neofitihic Age this cidtiu'e covers the greater |H4rt of Finland and, varying according 
to locality, spreads far beyond the easti-m boimdaiy of the country. According to 
tho opinion nowadayna entertained by the mafority of the Fiulandish archteobgiets, 
the urigiiiiiturs uC this civilisation were the foremnnere of the Finno-Ugrian peoples. 

For the East Baltic civili^tion we shonld, accordingly, have the foilowing 
sequence :— 

Bone culture in East Pniss^ia, Kiimla, and KyrksEtt; a partly Etet development 
in Ladoga, Peman, and Rinnekaliis, Thhi bone civilization has emiiiged ftom the 
South Baltic Mullemp culture. 

Primitive stone rulture hi Livonia^ Esthonia, and sonthern Finland, probably 
running [mrallel and j>iirtly being anterior to the later bone culture ; this La the so- 
called Suonius}arvi culture. 

Stone culturej charaeterized by earthenware vessels ornamented -with comb- 
iinpresaioDSt in the Baltic Provinces and Finland, with subdivisions depending an 
chronological and local difierencesp developed by the forenumers of the Finno^ 
Ugrian peoples thatt coming from the south, spread around the Otdf of Finland.^ 

Tho Mullernp culture is ^ucceededt iti southern Scandinavia, by the flint civilizii- 
tion which is reprcEientod by the famous kitchen-middens—the beat known is Erteb^lle 
near tlio Umfjord^—and whichp in many respsjcts* preaentu a strong contrast to the 
MuUerup period.^ Most of the settletneuts afe now lDOat€^d on tbe sea-coaaL The 
thick refuse layers^ consisting mainly ot oyster a hells, bear vritness to tho change in 
the kind of fouil sought^ Hunting and fishing are stUh to be aurep the mi^t important 
methods of isecunng a U\dngt but the kind ol game h somewhat di^^rent. Elk 

^ tliii idvi|i£ati£m, »0e J« ALbo± iHe deimattlichtn irEiAnj^zyuneff! 

1901^; S. Pilflir BiukjAr^^eii ja PiiskuasahiiGii kJi'ilLAutiset asuLopailut Kaukolsjs»/* ppi 11L 
in FornriiinRtefOrtiiin^eTt^ jjtviii, 

* fjivspfftitivo of ihp. fikelctoas from Ladoga which have boea rcviEfwed by Inoatniaiieiff, 
op. n'i.* anti s^STrtt? fragnaonui froiD PeroAUi there are qo akeletcms that cah with certeiniy be 
ascribed to any of the above-cultvrca. IJovruiVrir^ BtuUs from Osehat. Ifiaat ^ne of 
tbem braohyoephalJc, and Bome defective skeletons from EJvEsa&rt:: m Liv-oiiijik. juay be 

nottc^ed in eunnectioa with the East Baltio ^tene eultureSp named abcivc, mju ; CarJ. Furet 

-and BrEertia Bolz^io JStvilifA iii^ Gtsuhidtk, 1014. Tiio same mJ^hl puiaibly 

be eafd of a dotic;hoceplialiv akull fwm Voist-k in livonia, near KiviHuyv^ WfllaU-n!. Sn 
tieH (Mtlphrinn EUAtacken Gfstfixkrfl^ ISfO* The time of the akdetons faund in 
Rmnckaln^ is not alj^latoly fi^ed j the aknllf were partly braehyuci^Iic and pArtly dulioho- 
cephalic^ ecc Verhandltin^tn fiF«r Zffrfijwr AHihmpdtfffiit IS77, pp. Air* */*j, 

^ ConoerfiEg the kirnhea-middena sec cBpeciaEIy Affald^pngfr fra Si€nfddmn i IWO. 
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and aiiTCKrhs Imvc dj^ppe^ed, and the 8oa t>i=!gun to pay it® tribiite in eeaK in 
fowl and fiflfet and linally even in oystet^P Tie antiquities froTii tils periijd oonsistp 
largely o! new' fame. Bone and! iorut tbcmgi stiU used, have lost their dominant 
position, and many types, snch as tajpoona, socketed celts, net-pins, ctc./bavn 
vanifitecL NoWn flint is the most impoFtant materiaL Triangular hatctmts arc 
exceedinglv cotumon, and with ttein may be mentinned tbe diipped celts. Hie 
pygmy flinteliave almost rati fely disappeaieil. but, on the other hand^ the characteristic 
trams vef^-BiJge#! arnnv'liiad exists in untold jiuiiibL-ra, Bough earthenwaiH.* linesaela 
whow that the &rt= of making objects feun burnt clay has been masteradt and for 
the first time a few puliFhed stone axes have come to ligbt,^ 

It ifi of prime importance for the comprehension of the Stone Age in Bouthera 
ScandimiTia to know how this d^"ilizatio^l begnn. The qnesrrion is, however, a 
most complicated cue, and the interpretation of facts, herein given, cannot chUiu 
to be more than a working liypotheaia. 

Becftnse of the dissimiarities. immediately ohvioiMj between the Muiierup 
and the kitidien-iiiiddcn cultures, it has bttcn asauined that the latter represents a 
mce which has Biiperinipoaetl itself on the older people-^ If wc wish to accept thig 
aiiggestiou, we must show from where the new people liavo pusbMl forward in 
Denmark and north-wnstern Germany. One conid mention the flint dvilir^tion of 
the French eWpigniun, which is almost blentic-ai with the Dauibsh kitchen-mlddciis.* 
The lack of finds in the intervening regioiia could ho expLiine^l by referieocc to the 
fact that coafit-ssttlemeuts, like thtjse of the kiteben-middeus, were, perbapa, destroyed 
and wiped out by the N'orth Sea when its coasts become submerged nnder the water. 
In coEicluiuoii, one could perhups ivasocLate thi^ whole development with the kitchen~ 
midden civilisation on the rberion peninsolft. The excavations in Western Europe 
havej however* yielded but little material on this subjecty and the circuiuEttonces 
under cronBideratioii have not, as yet, been thoroughly studied. 

HowevcTt another solution of the question secnis more justifiable than that 
Buggested above- The contmst between the MnUerup and the kitchen-midden 
periods is not so pronounced os it seems at firat glance. The settlements havc^ 

* C. A. ?^’urdiiiajip in 101^, pp. J37 

■ S, Lindqvist^ op. tpU* The antlirDpologiad msteriiJ dora twt tend lo tacQitAtc the iujlutiou 
of the race question. Foot or five skuHs have been fomid in Oeiroany, wMeh cwi with *oin e degrt^ 
of pcTimnty be bfichhed to tbu Bluilmap people —w G, Koiaiim*, Dk In^o^entianKn, 1G2J* 
{ip. 15 —some of them wm di^lidiDcei^iie smd bmebycephaJic!, We hive kIbd a 

couple at chulLs from tbfi Bftnish kitrheti^middDiu ^ the Aolbrepologicfll inatfria] fttun the 
[Ijinibh atone Ago [a disemwd by II. A. Nielsm in lOCifl* lUll, and 1010^ Tltt 

dnbi^luicephidFC akullufroni in Sweden, mentitrticd by Mr. P«.ke, do not belong to the 

kitcben^mlEldeii peiiod* It teems, theiefnra. vi though the people of the :ytirth in the Stone Age, 
begincTCFE from the MullcnTp period* were^ iemn a somAlEe point of vEcw^ brtrrogoticnaB, but 
farther MficIiBHona cannol be dmwn until the fnutcrrtLfJiffi^ Iwcoiiic more pieotifuL 

' Salmrint d*Atilt du Ifeoul, and Cmplum^ “Le ranipigDien," in itA'colE 
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imli^ed, lxH?n moy&J nearPT the bat many and important Inkc atca toatimie t* 

—Godfttcfl flod l^eaiyr Ulslev are aniutig the mixiu sjgtyJicaiit. The barbett 
bone poiiita and the pygmy ffint^ havie^ to a great degree, vanbbed, but occasional 
examples have been met with at the bottum of some kitchen-middens. The smolt 
rotind gc-rapera arci as a matter of fact, fewer in nnmbeiq than before^ but iminv 
exarnplea are still known. f>n the other handp some of the principal trpes of the 
kit-chen-middensj as, for instance, the chipped celts and a few trianguhir imtchets, wen? 
found in sett laments from the Mtilletnp period. Even a trans verse-edged arrow¬ 
head hnss been LUiearthed intht^SvRerdburgtKig, and horn Jiies have eontinaed in inse.* 
It uppeara mosst probable from a considemtion of nil these data that the kiteben- 
miildeii ci vili&atioa of DemiLaTk an[l aortb-westem Germany is a later development of 
the old MuUenip culture, la the eamc direction point the hnds from Calbe an dcr 
Mllde in Altinark, where a layer ol Miillervip objectfl seems to have been covered 
with A layer of kttchen-midden antiquities. The settled regionfl have, howei^er^ been 
increased in area and the sboro* where the rich oyster-banka tempter]^ has been 
taken poBsession of. According to this opinion the Campignian and otber similar 
of cLviliiation io the west and south of Europe are paiallel fortms to, rather 
than forerunners of^ the Iritcbeu-middens of Itenmarfc. 

The kitchen-middens, like the Mnllerup settlements* bel{}ng to a Boiith 
Scandinavian form of civilization» In Deiuuack, especially on the islands and in 
eastern and northern Jutland, are countless sites of this type. With temtory 
belonging to the Danish dvilissation Hhotild be considered, on the one hand* the north 
German and, on the other, the Swedish-JCorwcgian j&onea. In Sweden the Idtcben- 
midden types are iiniited chiefly to the west coast, from Scania uurthAwd ; they 
occur far less frequently in the castem and interiaf pro^inoea.® JfoW;, greenstone 
is often used in the place of flitil^ The so-called Lihult^type^ which has ife? name 
from A aettlemcDt in Bohuslan. is mendy a chipped celt made of greenstone. Farther 
to the west, in Norway, where only some isolated specimens ol real Mullemp t)"pes 

^ The Mnneation between the Mnllerup And the kftchen-nuddoD dJiurCfl h bj no mcatis, 
lie iairiicPd <!>ibDrne, ciL^ p, 4t>Ft, tmd witli him Mr. FeKltCp linuted to art gTe*t an 

that, only a rnw -wf the Ifmt Lnj|iSTiiiPBt5 (of the formerJ ^Ttaio chdpped styfes 

oftiervi^ Ln the Ki>^kten-M|hldtnga>-^ 

* The Stemp Ace is tivnted in a aeries of iiiiniDgni|ih^ on the Hlflecent provinces: 

G, Kkbolm. SUditr i Upplawds LD15i K, iSrixon, StmUldem i 

Blekinge," in 1913 ^ Nenka eten oeb bmiwAldeT." in Muddt- 

laiiden frail Or^rtf m* voL v, 1012 j N, GoUandt ^^uhldfr, JHlt; 

Yanidandti BtetiiVldor,*'' iai ^fdd^ImidEnfrani Vttrmlsmh nntvrhiMU^n^acchfiJtnmmjttS- 
fdreainif, voL idi, 1914; E. OLseon, StenAldem I VAptunmlanth DAlAfii£i ocli GietriklAndJ' in 
Ymer, 1917; R NennaD. “ OelorgiitWdq fftenAJiler/' in fran O/da^dlttTvk 

1011 ; K, S, f^ahJetnirti Om Vff^iErpiitandjt Mf rtaldrr^hy§\pdfK, IBifl; 
N. Abcrg, 'VKalniar Jins Bteoulder/’ in Af^dtknidf.n /rnrt Kuhfmr ItiTH fiimininnEspnning, 
voL vii. 191B, L^uimnarlc^ in E. btjerna, op^ tiL ; td., " Le* gruupen de ciTlliflaticm tn ScAadiaano 
ft Tepaqae dea e^piiltujrM ik ^Irrriii,” in I'Anlhr^polo^, lUlOj O, AJai^n^ " De 
nndetsokiLinj^Ams at Sverigea forata beLy^ise,” In F&mii^nntn, 1914. 
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lijive Ixwn found. tJie kitchen-tnidden coltuite has iOmi apread itaelf—partly in ilint 
luid partly in grwmtonc—along tlit aovithem and western coasts, and far to the 
iiortli. Here, tlio eqoiyaleat of the LiWt tool is the N»J5tyct celt, so colled aftier 
a largi' settlement in the rmstern part of NorwayA Several chatactcriBtica of the later 
Nori-gian Stone Age can he traced had: to the Miillf-riip tivilizatinn. An un- 
dehotable contrast, fqnnded on ethnological reasons. «mnot, however, he nwde 
between the pure Njsstvet finds an.l those also containing antiquities that maT Imvo 
been derived from the MnUenip ** Bone Ajie ” types- Grati ually the flint and green¬ 
stone civilization of the Norwegian Nftttvet period became tpnisformed and a new, 
local niviUzation developed that is characterized, in ite latest form, by luTgc numhent 
of slate objects. This is the Norwegian branch of the civilization tlmt one ift accus¬ 
tomed to call Arctic, hut the nseeition that ite souico should be sought in the north 
and caffi, and that ite carrica were the Laplanders, seems unBupported-'^ 

It has been pointed out above that the MuJlenip types continued in use on the 
Scandinavian pcninaula long after they ha^l disappeared in Denmark, This is 
true aa weU of the western part of the peninsula—there is a well-known find from 
Viste in westeJm Norway—as i-Hpecially of the eaatein part of Sweden. TTeJe is 
evolved a aeparate East Swedish ssettlcmcat civilization which, to a certoin degree, 
builds on a Mullerup foundation but which, particularly in the south, is strongly 
influenced by the kitchen-mid Jen forms and later by the mcgalithie civUization.® 
In *f>»g group flint playa an unimpottant riJit and even the Lihult osea spread in a 
verj' slight degree only to eastern Sweden, Their pl»:» ia partially usurped by the 
Liinhamn axes,* which do not spread in large numbers to the west, but which aro 
met with, occaslonaJly, cveu in the Ihuiii-h kitchca-mUlileUB. With both hrauehca 
of the peninauhir civilization, the Lihult-NVste'ct group with tte BOCceBSofB and the 
East Swedish culture, occur the gieeiiHloue axes with circular cioaa-section, which 
can be found even among the typical kitchan-middeu matcrialB.* 

The East Swedish settlement civilizarion appears in ite most pronounced form 
in Gothland, East Gothia, SudeTmannia, Uppland. and finally, on Finlandtsh terntoty, 
on the ifllanda * The dwelling places an; locate*! on the coast. Hunting 

* A W, fln*ggiif,awraii Jfartwffyjiea. H»05. 

* For tlii» point of vi«*, see: Th- PetriBco. ■‘MwMqlelBer batSteaslderen i det Aordtiafjsldake 

Kon»," in dari^gef, IflSW, pp. IS i H- Olrsaiiig. Sogata?»tt tiemildtr. IttSOi A Bjti™, 
**tLa a* &*odme« stecaldnr," in Bergen* aortofr, 1B19-20. 1021- The oppmite 

cpiiiian fs espressM. fur Msmplq. l.y A W, Bwapsr. Be*, orifiafe eUnttidet i Nnrgt. 1900. 

* thii» Bffi the pftvioii^y mentioiu^ Swediak worka, ■nd 0. Almgreo, 

« aventk-fijaaka BtHens^ItlMproblem/^ in Tvl«tn/i* voL 

* E_ Kj,v Hmtirlr , Ed stfliiilJdeTfllflaplato i JiimvaUem Tid in Aitdiqtari^k TidA-rift^ 

Till, iviiL 

* C* jV. Siofdmaiis in 

« Tbc find- itwtu the Alaml Ifliand*! ktt dj«yiRB®d by J. Ailiu, op. tuL i* pp, gti iqj., loL |i, 
pp. 3d * 91 .. 181 eti <{.; B. Oedctfi»iirf, “ Keallti«k> teifigiirtf fr.tij AlBnd." In /'laqhi ForHmmttt*- 
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And lishing constitute the chief meam of support, boon and ham implements arc 
f^til! in emtencoi chkte has in many cases become a substitute for bone and fiint, 
nnd axcB ore usutJly manulBctiu'ed of groonetono. E&pcciftlly typical m the pottery^ 
which in ita general character bears a certain rest^mhlonco to the Finlaadigh cemmic, 
but hi by DU rncrnis iiicnticat with it. It may be that the ori^u of the East Bwedieh 
ceramic can. be sought in the eartheuwaie which belong to t-be later kitoheo- 

TuiddoTL&j but in its final form it can be sharply distinguished from the hypothetirnl 
prototype, Tlio megalithlc ceramict concerning wbich we will spnak later, ha.s 
eJLCTcised a otmog iniluetioa on the pottery of the Koat Sw«?diah civilisation p who^ 
later fll}de with simpler types of vessels* omamented with hules horlsoutally arranged 
and with impressions made by denticulated instruments, diheTH in a marked ricgrec 
ftOTii the highly developed caTth^mwa^e of the stone graves,^ 

We have, thus far, for the Scandinavian peninsula luid Denmark to consider 
the iobowing oivilizatiDns ■— 

Mulkrup civilizatioa : m De nmar k, most vridEdy upread on the iakndM; in 
parts of SwodeQi and a few finds in Norway. 

Kitchen-midden dvilizatioDp probably developed from the above: in Denmark, 
south-western Sweden , and on the south and West coasts of Norway j often^ on tho 
peninsula p tiarksforined into the Lihult-Ni^^vet type and having, perhaps^ a more 
marked resemblance to the old Muilerup culture- 

Eafit Swcdisli settlement dvilization, perhaps developed from the MuUemp 
civib^tionH but possessing elements adopted from the Idtchen-midden and^ later, 
evm from the mcgalitbic culture* 

The MuUerup peijple, m inibeated above^ were presumably the successors of 
the Weaft European Ice Age people* The kitchcn-middcTi folk and thf? inhabitants 
of tbe East Sweilish settlemepis were both, probablyt dcscendanta of tho Irlullemp 
IHKjple which separated and formed two distinct cultatca+ The author deems it 
aduiissible to assume that these peoples, as well os tbe lihult-N^stvet folk, belonged 
to a pre Indo-Gennanic mce,^ Another opinion has beeu eapreased by pTofesiOf G. 
Kosaumaj* among others, who claims that the kitchen-Diidden people were Indo- 
GeTTuans, while he canstdetB that the Tjhult-Niteftvct folk constituted a separate 

^ Mr. P»ke consideis the EaM crNiliMlinn a* precisely Idocticid with the Bu^eohed 

Aietio. It ihouid bp mirpLticmefl* beweTer, that tlu^ former wo* iinkn£?wii when tbe term Arctic 
WJ» PoiDPil I it differe in iniLny rcHptxL-? from the north S^iiinavion Arctic cidtarCi Likeww 
thpLiTooioa End fttPin Rionekalivi, which Air* rpako ps^or-iatei with the EaatSwedi&b oeittJinneBtf!; 
diEcia litutii the latter, m epitn of cermmoD tmlta 

^ The 5BWity withropolo^cai tnBtsnal esn be Loterprctcd ia varinits wayn* So fu m the 
kitobm-middcim an? epnsjemed, ste IL A* XiciaDni in Iflll, £jw BO, No* 01^ and p. iOO, 

Xc* The few fikuUH from the Swedish witlcmcnt? ore portly dollchDcephaJiCp partly braehy- 

cepholitr s C. M. Fftnt, Eur efer tchtr^i^keM p. JSd, in K. Beurnityi Veitnt- 

InpntudemmM N^F^, vd* tsi* 1012; Hj. flrfrnrooe, SUmj^iier^elettfyTKlen v|d 

JettbiiJe pi4.4Juid,'^ io J'uwl.'Si LtihifUaiUbiptiJi hti^diin^r, tdL Iv. 1913* 

* G. Ko^iEEna. Dtn iMdogitTrviiiiXj I93L 
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branrli of t1ie Mnlkrup descendants which difTcted^ H^maticallj't from the iuLhabitunU 
of the kitcheB-middeiis^ Koednna believce th&t the people of the East Swedish 
Bettlemente were a pTe-Fionifib race. This Buppoaition, the truth of which cannut 
be proven^ st^fmds and falls with the Holution nf the qiic^tifjn conceTning the xelatioa 
of the kitchen-middens to the euUore^ on the BcandiiLavian peninsula. In my 
opinion I it is not po^hte to draiv ei i^harp distinetiaii between t he kitchen-midden 
and the Liliult-N||5*^vet tdvillzatloiis^ foi ih« most prominent celt-type of the latter 
is merely n copy in greenstone of the kitclien-midden form, and, in N^orway, the 
NHtit'ret and the flint ^ttlements cannot b*? entirely separaterL Thr poidtion of 
the fliids from the sites meastern Sweden b more nneertain, though, even in this casoi 
it fteeins to me that the explanation gisTin abovij t^an he more strongly supported 
than that given by Eosainna, The Limhanin aKcs, which appear among the kitchen- 
tiiidden iuiplemeata^ extend eastward over large piirtaof thi? East SwetUsh settlifnieiiti 
region; the axes with circulaT cross-faction are common to both groups^ and the origin 
of the East Swedish ceramic may possibly be fotuiil on South Scandinavian temtor}% 
Finally, Kosainnab opinion that the Finhuidbh cetamjc cultute b derived from the 
East Swedish one in, In any caae^ chronologically absurd. 

In the extreme north of the Scandinaviaiii pcninsiila there is a type of civilizatiou 
whJoh makes use at atate in the aauie manner as did the E^t Bwi^Ibh settlement 
rtiltiire, but to a atili peatcr degree. HorOj in the norths occur new typea of anti- 
qtdtiea, included among which arc largo, round-edged picks. Similar forms ocear 
in uortheru Ftnknd, and the Arctic coltnre of North Scandinavia, which is t-o be 
derived from the East Swedish cnllurej b also influenced by the Stouc Age of northern 
Finland. 

The Scandinavian foTm& of civilizattonT which have thiiB far been disousaed, 
artt according to oar conception k derivations one from the other. The problem 
preseuta another aspect when we commence the eonsidcralaon of the mcgaUthic 
civilization.^ 

The large stone gmve^t—dolmens^ piutsage-gravefi, and stone cirtfl, which, 
gpiienilly speaking, developed from one another in the order named—have no 
foreninners in the older, northern ciiltures- With the stone gravies appears a whole 
Relies of new antiquititea of flint, rock, and cby. The megHlithic civilization, at 
the same time, indicates a change in the manner of living of the noxthem people. 
Now the people migrate less than formerly, stock-raising and primitive Hgricuiture 
Hccm to have become impottant means of support j biMrley* wheat and flax were 

^ In ivguil to ttu* me^ktliEP ciTlIliatiflii of Scainimfivia, see hotli pmTiofssly' cited Swetfinh 
works and - Sqphns MIUIct. FlintdotLcue i den njard-iskp En Nordisk^ FotIMmjh indict 

vol. i t id., ^ S^mderjylLimda StenaJder," in 1913; id., “ la pierre m Sfcavig/^ in 

EftiiiildirtnA Kunsf^ 191^ ; Cp -A. Sontmac, dnettestUFr i fHomark,” 
in ynl. : id,* ” Stndier ufTiATgUaggiiftkiiltTireai I>ajiTnirt/* in 

ion; 
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titreadj known^ Flinty which wh.-^ mever ground by the kitehen-midden people, h 
DOW made into bigt finely {lolkhed ai^es. haTing thin bTitfcs at fiiat but later thick 
butts. The axes were pofi^hed even iinring the traructian period between the 
hitchen-midden and the dulmen age, in which axes mth ovaJ crtisa-seetion and 
abnoEft pointed butt were pfo<inced. Large qunntitiee of perforated axe-haminer? 
and other Irinda of impleojfmtia^ made from varioiis riKikB* and often elaborate and 
beatiiilul. fine arrow-heads of flint and at a later time Ppcftr-blade& and daggers^ 
were very common i ami amber ornaments brightened up the gamientB. The richly 
dcHToroted ceramic is new. A whole series of atyles can be dmfcingnLshed^ from the 
vcfiiHela of the dolmens to the many, vaTving vcEsaeb belonging to the more recent 
stone graves. The ornamentation of th*> pottery constitutes the greats! amBtk 
achievement of the South Scamlinavinn fftmiing folk of thn Stone Age, but itfl 
possibilities an? very Kmitod ! it is a geometric* stTaight-lined d&^ign. 

The stone graves arei in Scandinavia, most miiuerous on the Danish islands, in 
the mstem and northern of Jutland* in Scania and on the west eoaat of Sw^eden 
as far Bohu^lan, and even in a portion of West Gothin. On the west coast of Jnt- 
land they occur sporadically, in Sweden they spread to some extent beyond their tisual 
boundaries and reacdi in the east to Oknd ; and in easiem !^orway* even* a few 
graves have been founds AntiqnJtiea from the megalitldc civilimtiDn aro spread 
over large areos, that border on the tern Lory of the stone graves themseJveg and 
stretch still farther to the north. In Sweden they come into rontaet with the Masit 
Bwedish civilljaition, in Norway with the sucewsom of the Npatvet culture* and these 
show theniaelves bo atrongly influenced by the newer and more highlv developed 
one that one often speaks of a ffub-niegalithic chdlization. 

Concernmg the questiem of the derivation of the megalithic civiliAationj one 
muat take into eon^ileratioo the hurt that the moat ancient stone-grave axt^, with 
thin butts, can ty|K>logically, thrimgh the medium of axes havlTig oval cross-section t 
be traced back to the nngrouiitl nxes of the Idtchen-middcus, and that one might, 
for this reasonr consider the Ktooe-gn^ve cultum autochiboaoms. The question, 
however* is not settled by this argument, for even though the axe*i with thin butts 
are purely northern in their fioal fonn, their foremnnerH^ the axes with ovul cross- 
section. appear s1h»o in the west and south, whence the Btonc-grave ctyiliAation has, 
according to other indices* come to the north. 

The stone graves, known, eitbd chiefly in w^?steru Eiirope : tile Iberian 
peniiiHuk* part? of France—as Brittany, for osnimple—Ij^eland, and eertftin sections 
of Etiglanii arct in addition to southern Seiwulinavia, eentres in which they are 
common. Tt is probable that the northern idone graves, through the medium of 
the cotieffponding dvUi nation in the British laJes, can be tmcwl from the jnegalithic 
region in flouth-wegtem Europe. Tt may also be mentioned that there seem to exkt 
some ceramic parallels between Scaudiimvia and thi> weatem MeiliUrranean. 
Judging from accesaible reprodnetionB, them are found on the Iberian peninsula. 
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Safdinia, efcp ., clay vi!rs5i>k tliat, in technique lind design * have jnneh m coimnon 
with the Scaniiinavian megtditMc potteij.^ 

We assume^ therefore, tliat the northem stone grave dviHmtion ennt^ins strong 
demente of a AVcsteni Enropeaii cnltnre whicht largely !iy way of tho northern 
channe], has sprernl its infliioiice oven to Centiai hlsirope. Then the qnestion arLses 
whether thio wiistem inJluezLec also itnlLcates the invafiioa of tho north by a new 
people. On this point opinions difier still more than in the ease of the oii^ of the 
stone graved. 

As a rute, the stone-grave people arc cnnsideiied the snceessoM of the kitchen- 
midden folk, and as Indo-Germans helongnig to the Northern race. It seems to the 
nnt.h{}r that the hvpothtisis first fomndatenl by Sophus Mhller * can be more firmly 
supported. Miiller tvfecs to the fact that the Ffcone graves are found chiefly in tlujse 
regions where non Jndo-Germanic peoples lived in early historiciil agesj and he believes 
that the gmves hn^^e come to the north with people of the same race. In reality, it 
is difficrult to understand how the mrions cultuie elements, prinLipally the stone 
graves, could spreful northward imless a migration of at lenst a mnall number of people 
occiirted. The new tribe did not have to he espeoialty numerouB, for the native 
people could also adopt the mw enstomfi and learn to make use ol the new types of 
implements. Accordinglyr the people whose remidnB we find in the f^t^ne graves 
were, provided the oopception outlined above correct, a mlsied people vith 
characleTistics of the nativej probably prc-Indn-Geimanic kitchen^niiddim tribcp 
and of the oew-cOmeJS who preEmnahly reptcfleiited a nOU-lndo-G^mianic folk* 
^ut it is difhoult to decide how far these strangenSj highly developed m cultnnfj 
though possibly lew in mnnberBi, spread] thEmsclveSi In any case they probably 
did not migrate beyond the stone-gmve regjon. A lactj deserving notice, ought 
yet to be mentioned, that the many large amber finds from Northern Jutland * 
belong to the earliest stone gravr-|Huiotl, and pijrhapa, to some extentp to the age 
just prectiding- Thus, amber seems to have been a strong factor leading to the 
northward migration of the etone-grave people.* 

A couple of decades ago one considered the later Stone Age of South Seandinavia 
to be enlirelv homogeueouij for only the stone graves with then autiquitica were 
kpifi wn. Thanks to n^iensivn invest] gatioU-^j a distinct civilization with umque 
Inirial ciustoms and antiquities has come to light. One haa first become acquainted 


^ MtlUer. in Aarbrgtn UHS- pp- 2^>S iJ-* in Mmiwinji, 11114-15, pp. 92 sqq .; K^rdman, 
in 3112 sj. 

* Snphn? dialler, in 1913, ppL 153 ag^g.; irf^ in Af™oirf5 pp, 53 jgg. 

■ 3 ef!+ fcfr fioplms MiUlrr* La 1017 , pp. iSl sgg. 

‘ Tbu fappcwitldn at Mr. Peske ihEl Lhr people of tlie rfeme iparcs csine froui RuhbU ia 
BUppatied by DO amluHilogicfil fMt whateTcr. Ttm antlirdpoIogiosJ material fmm the 
ScandiiuTisn gmvts is treated hr O, ttertina. Ctamia mteim, sad by FiLrat and H. A. 
NialBen La Lli^ wiirki cited. 
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ivitk t.hpTD in Dfjnni&rt or+ to be inutia prueistv in Jutland.* The coutfa^t is filyir[> 
and Ltidieputable. On the one bajid are great Etom gTBF-ea, in wbicb large iiuml>er^ 
were buried^ geneifltion after generation^ and en the other band small earth graves^ 
designed for one man only- The graven and huriai ciiBiuma;, aa well aa the antifjmtb.'aip 
differ. The c^rtb-grave cemmic distiuguiahes itaell from the ricblj decorated pottery 
td thi^ ^ne graven both in form, omameiit^techniijnej and syptem oi design. The 
oldest vessels are cordKimamented bsnkei^. Xtnterj tbe toolh-impression technique 
was m&dj and the ahape oi the vesacia was cdLaiiged, bni the style reEnains far poorer 
ami the range of oubjecta much niirroitfer t han in the case of the mogalithic ceramic. 
On the other Imnd^ in elegance and fimsb the battlc-asea of the single or earth gravea 
can compete with the best-known e^amplea ftom the megalitlnc temtoiy^ but the 
forms are not identical. 

The oldest single graves in Dcmnark ore located in the southetn and interior 
regions of Jutland. GmdnnUy they spread out over the penimmla, and came int'O 
Contact with the stone gmvea ou the coasts. TEic cartb-g^ve tdviliratiou laid itself^ 
so to speaks as n new layer over the stone-giave cKiliaation, whose development was 
intemipted earlier on Jutland than on the Lshmds- For example^ it is not nnusnal 
to find package graves whose lowest strata cont^dn antiquities that ate typical of 
the raegalitliic civili^ticm, while the later layers belong to the earth-grave culture^ 
To finme degree, antiquities from the eart-h^gmve culture of Jutland spread over 
to the Danish itdands ; a few example^], morcovcti have found their way to Sweden 
and Xorwav. 

IP 

The so-called boat-Mo culture in SwedeUf^ howeverp constitntea a parallel 
form to the Jntlnndhih earth-grave dvilizatioD. Herct toOi wi: find single gmYea 
with handsome battJc'axes—the eo-called boat-axes—and a t:;^iamic which dis- 
tiEguisbes itself from the older Swedish clay vcaaekiE both the atoue-ffcave and the 
setticraimt types, but which in technique and in etyli! correfl|iondB to a part of the 
more recent jiotteTy of Jutland. Wo have not yet, however, sncceeded in discovering 
one stage which is identical uith the oldest Jutlandiah, coid-omament-ed beakers. 
The boHt-axe civilization expands over nearly all Sweden andp na several finds 
have shown, comes into contact with the £a^ Swedish settlement culture; the reBuIfc 
in the Aland lalanda. where this civilization was also reprefientedi was a peculiar 
development of the ceramic^ Stone graves w'hjose oM, megalithic antiquities are 
covered up by types from the earth graves^ have been discoveied even in Sweden— 
one among many proofs of the earth graves" vigour in expanding. 

The boat-axe ci\'ilization doee notp however^ limit itself lo Swedeni but spread 
from there to Norway, although appearing in a le® profuse fashion. The pottery, 

* Biqihiu ^Qller, " De jyddtn EntcllgTSTe^” In IflSfl. 

^ On Swadifih but-ujo eoltore, m the Swedish wo^ka cited sbove^ specially K. 
and O, and T J- Ame^ " StmiddervmuiBiwkiilagar IV," in IQOD : 

0, Etholm, ^ Xlr Itommo svenikiimn till Finland*” In r(iaTij?'5fniv*flp 1921. 
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hit eX!iTnp1<?, ia Ktitirelv misamg. Thia civilisation in more fintdy esfeablistecj in 
Fialnnd.^ In tbe pjirt of Finlfindp uonth-wenf; of a Une drawn from Fit^d^kahMiin 
vifi TarnmetfoifB to Gamb Karieby, have been (iiacovtred, from the lattet ball o( tbs 
N^eiiUtbic Age, Im^ge Jiiimbeni al obance finrbp gmvea, and dwelliTig-plBiCeB, with 
pottery and axea which differ from the native cnlttiTie* Broadly apeabuLgi^ the 
axes foificide with the SwTdiab btiat-axea, the tMamice rpJHjmble the older Dankh 
earth-grave pottery, and the graves an? BimiW to the western single giuvea. It 
is a civilkatioti w'hich has not sprung froni native Bouives. 

We have. accoirJtngly, in Denmarkt Sweden and Finland three analogoiiB forms 
of dvilixatioD with hattk-axea and coimoon burial customs; and the pottery alao^ 
in spite of some mutual dHerenceSi hm chanuTtcriFtica that indicate a ceriam affinity. 
The reaeniblancM? between these three types is so strong that it is necessary to €eeh 
a common esxdanation for their approximately sitntiltaneouis appearance in the three 
countrie^^ One is mclin.c<l to consider them separale branch es of one common root* 

It is necessary to decide whether the appearance of this civilisi&tion in the 
North should be considereil aa the result ol migratiottg^ or of iiulttire inllLinnotiai from 
other lands. 

In Denmark} where the facts arc clearest, the contrast between the sitone-gxave 
and earth-grave dvilixationsis vcjy markei, for there b uolhmg in cummou between 
the burial cioftomsp the shape of the graves, and the types of anLiquitiea of the two 
cultnies. When to this we iidd the fact that the singlc-gravr civiliration h 
undoubtedly rclutcd to certain groups of fiiuk in Central EnropCt while the equivalent 
of the stone graves should be sought in Western Europe, and fuTthermoTe, tlmt the 
latter is limiteel to thi* cofli-t, while the former rciicbed UeTnuafk by inland rnutest one 
can but aasuiiie that the c^ith graves and the stone gra ves represent different peoplcB. 
Thin a.ssuni|§ion is eo certain that it is act ually one of the nii>st undebatable poiiits 
in the whole question of the ^thnologica] conditionH of tJie northern St^^nc 
Age. 

But one may assert, with an eq^ial degree of aiiaurancep that the facoLt-axe 
eivili^tioti in Finland repre4*cnts anothtir people than that of the dwelling-places 
where the comh-onmmented ceramics have been found. The former has no native 
forenumirr^ while the lattcip as has fseen indicated above^ builds on a native anti 
East Baltic tradition. The bcal-axc civihaation has analogies in Swedcu, Norway, 
und Denuiark^ and in the battlc^ovo civUixatioo on the Centra! Enrojican mainland. 
Even the FinJandish l>Dat-a.\e dvrlissatiun is originally enntmenta!, but it is difficult 
to decide by wbkh routes it hofi come to Finland. It is possible that it was by 
way ol ISast Sweden, from BIctmge north warii and over the Aland khmds- Like¬ 
wise the point of departure on the German coast is as yet doubtful; ceraTiiie analogies 
are^ howevTir, found m West Pmsaia^ for exiwnple. The Swwlish boat-axe ci’idiimtion 

* The hcKit-ftice ciittuFT? a( Kinkud ia iTrotcft by A. Eurupaeui, " Fomfynd frftn Esbo och 
Kyrkalatt,*' So vob xxxn. 
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fikn Rccma to haTe ita ruota in OtfUtml Europe, and Blekinge may Lave Iwert tl^c 
provim-e in Swcdt?n where it first gainet^l a foothold. 

AVe cc-iyade^ it* thent aettled that tlie hattle-iixe ot ^ngl€~grave eiviii^ation 
indicates the appearance of a new people in the North.^ And it ia not merely a 
question of a military invaMiiii of aiiort durationi for the succesfiion of varioii^ typea 
of a^eflj and the Jntl&ndish mounds with graves of many generations oyer one another^ 
etc.i prove, that we are dealing with an a4:rtuai migration of people. But the battle-axe 
peciple oiimlgamated with the native popdation# and many facts show that they 
beemne an imi>Qrtant, or perhaps the most important, part ot the new pmplc that 
develaiied from the combmation of the various elemcnta during the last |>enod of 
the Stone Age. Rnria] customs became uniform■ and single prsTCS prevailed now 
auil alwa}^ after* The relationti with the West, of which the ?tono graves were an 
expressionp drew largely to an end, and in their place arose the relation teindiug 
southward, tow an I Centfal Exiropci whence the eikrth-gmve eivillziition came ; 
compare^ for example^ the distribution of a whole series of anliqtuiicB from 
the carlitjst BroD^e Age. The splendid pottery of the stone graves ha^.^ 
disappeared* the inferior vessek from the ktesft Stone Age seem to bear witness 
to a coutiniLatioit of the wnmen's work, which was chimwrtcristic of the earth 
graves—both in form and quality they resemble Lute vessels from the earth 
graves. 

The amalgamation of the varioicK olcnients occurred principally at the end of 
the Stone Age ; the dvilibation of the dagger period^ or latest Stone Age, wii& the 
same in Denmark and in the fiint region of the Bcandipavian peninsula. The mixed 
civilization in Finland^ for example, beam a somew'hat di^erent aspect. Here the 
earth-grave culture and the native Finlandish civilizaticjn met; the result is to be 
&ceji in the so-calletl Kiukais-cultiire in westeni Finland* which k dktinet from the 
Scauiiinasdan but ims still strong connections with it. AVhen we advance a bit into 
the Bronze Age the culture ofc south-western Fialand also bet-ouies identical with the 
Scandinaviait. 

We have, in the earlier BronZie Agi?^ in all Srandiiiavia a homogeneouf^ 
civiHaation w hich is generally acknewdedged as being Teutonici Tt descends direttJv 
Ixom the culture ol the so-cjalted dagger perioflT «r lutej^t Stone Age, which, ^ wc 
beheve, was the firbt Teutonic civiliKation in the NorthL But the Teutom'c pei^ple 
ol the dagger period have tmita of mauv tribes# posaibly «f various races : the 
people of MuUerup, the kitchen-uuddens and the East Swedish settlements^ which 
Wc have culled pre-lndo-Gerommc, the mi*guhthic people, which, perhaps, wus nnn- 

^ Tlin fiLrtthroiiuIqgji^ of tbe hsttle^e folk ia, ^ yet, iotaJJy unkoertm, no abel intone being 
found in ScaiKliiiaviA. A ?iiigla grave froin the orig-hlKinThciod of l>iifpAt fn Epthonlft cniitiLinod 
a skeleton, the ikuU of which was mescwepliahc; stv Hattp^mniin, in Si^^Mh^dHridkte der Crkkiten 
I^^niAchen Q^IUthuJi, lull, pp. 60 The dclIchDccphalk Bkull from Vaiick imght 
biloui' to the aanvi vqltor*; above,p,:H, notr 2. Thh gnve ccaatained naantiqtiJtfee 9 ,erceptFpg 
a flint fiaken find aiMilar gravt oeoiLf aLici in the regioa of tba Jutlandiiib ringliNgrave culture* 
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Tmiij-Geimaiuc. and, fiimllvt tbe Irnttltf-ate people. We have tricil bo show that the 
battle^ixe penple were a veiy itupartaat factor in the fonmtion of the cidture and 
the people of the dagger period. It ia not iinprcilMible that the batlla-aie people 
coitHtitute the ludo-Germnnic element in the people of the latest Stone Age, and, 
coiifieiiueiitlv', of the Bronze Age. In this ujanner, aa the resmlt of the wanderitigB of 
the IndodJermaiijs, can he explohied the iddely separated baltle^e eultmeE in 
Euiope; those of the Netherlnnds, GeTmaiiT. Scandinavia, Finland, the East 
Baltic Provinces, Fationovo in Utissia, etc. 

In conclusion, a lew words concerning the conditions in Finland during the 

Bronsr and Iron Ages :— 

In the pool Bronze Ago of ^nnd two distinct cnircnts can be notioed, a 
wcstem and an castem.‘ The lormcr, which is the more importaiit, ia to he found 
in the Bouthem and western parts of the countiy. SToarir nil the objects fonnd here 
coindda with finds from Central Sweden, and also the graves ore idontioaL Tliere 
b no doubt that this Bunitarity in culture indicates eimiJaiity nlsn m the people : 
both in Sweden and south-weatem Fmknd the aettlementi) were Teutonic, 
Occasional finds, principally in the east and the north, belong to another coltnie. 
Concerning the people who were the oripnatore of this dviliaarion only hypotheses 
can be fommlatcd; they were most likely Fenno-Ugrian, or, maybe, Lapponian 

A conception, correct bi the main, concerning the espanflion of both cultures in 
Finland, is given hv the map of Professor A, M. TaJlgrei}, republished as Fig, 6 hy 
Mr. Peake. It », however, worth mentioning that the conditions to the south of 
the Gulf of Finland have a difi^erent aspect than in Finland ; the Bronze Age in 
JSsthoaio and livonia, as well as in East Pfusflia, belongs to a Bouth-eaBteim Baltic 
form of rivaization, whkh varies in some degree from the Scandinavian. 

Mr, Peake makes the not ve^ convincing statement that about 500 D.C. a 
Siberian form of culture, which originated in the MinonSBUisk region, had become 
dominant both in the Folga basin and in Finland, in the Baltic Provinces and 
East Prussia, and in a considerable area of Sweden. A closer catauiinatiun shows 
that this opinion U based npon a iniflconception ot one of Mr. Tidlgren’^a maps.* 
Mr. Peuke has asHumed that aU the hotert^eneoiis Bronre Age regions indicated cm the 
map in question belongto a Etingle Biberian cnltuie. It is, however, scarcely neceasarv 
to state that neither in Eaetern and CenJEial Sweden, nor in western Finland, the 
Baltic Previiicea and East Prussia, has there ever been a dominating Siberian 
Bronze Age ciilturcp 

Froni ibe Iron Age ot Finlnntl up to the first century ^LrO. thoris^ are 

practically no finds ; our oldest finds belong to the second century. They are found 
in the eouth'westem part of the country, but grailoally the find region widens, the 

* See A. Hackman, In Atlait fintanit, IfllO. tdI. U. ^ 

^ Pig. V in Mr. PriJse’# aitfcle, after A. M Tallgren. CeJletiunn Tavottinf. Pig. 5. 
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BCttkniifiitH spread kklaiid,* The majority of the qbjects from the first centuries 
A Ti , art; types which are also fouud in the Baltic Provinces ^ th^^y are caaftidered 
a proof oi the immigratioa a( FinniBh tribea* This cnltnre, wliicli during the earlier 
Iron Age pnevailed in aDatii-weatem Finland aod tha Baltic Provinces^ ist however^ 
completely impiegnated with East Teutonic destentfl ^ it is, im fact* almost entirely 
Teutonic. But during the course of eenturies it developed on both sideia oi the 
Gull of Finland into an iinkpendent Finnmh coltnre^ The character, originalty 
Teutonic, of this ralttire can be explained with rcfocence to the fact that the more 
primitive Finnish tribee Bomewhere to the south ui the Gulf of Finland tcreiveil, 
from a small Teutonic ruling class, that culture which they later developed auil 
modified. WTiere this occiurred isj aa yet, uncertain i perhaps in the EaltJc J^rovincep^ 
perhaps mom to the south. ^Recently the possibility has been nieurionedk^ that the 
older cnltwre of the Finnish tribea may be represented by the so-calW 
gorodhthtshes of Central and North-western Eutsiaa, and that they^ during the 
last Centuries B.C.* liad immigrated to Esthonia, whence a part o[ them later continued 
F inland ; the settlement of Muliukalna in Livonia may jKKisibly be compared to 
the Russian ** gotodiKhtuhna/'® 

Of so mueti we can be assured^ that a Fiimish unmigration took place in tho 
beginning of the Chriatluji era to south-western Fiolaad, aud that the PiniiHt rspreading 
to tile east, formed a national p though florae what barbarian culture^ Antiquities 
that may be considered as impotta Iroiu Sweden aie^ on the other handp rather 
few, andp with the exception of East Bothnia during the migratjon [period, they 
cannot be thought of as definite proofs of Swedisih colonies on the mainland oi 
FinlaufL It is. however, possible that small Swediah settlements criijtcd ubo in 
other parts of the country. The Tentooic? element in Finland’s cnltare^ which wras 
so strong during the Broeue Age, has, to a great degree, diminished. The Aland 
labmfls are an exception * hem almost nU antiquities^ as well m the burial customSpi 
are the same as in Gjntml Sweden. Here the population won Swedkh^ 

Toward the end of the Iron Age, we have dense^ ^hiefiy Fmnifih, settlements in 
the western poii^ of the mainland ol Fudand \ a port of the inland country is futher 
epamely settl^Mil, and in the east a rich Finnish culture fiourishcB. With the 
crusades to Finland, ami the conversion of the Finnish people during the twelfth 
and thirteenth oeutnricfl, the Swedish elements strongly iDcrcasod in the south and 
west. 

* ffmcjeftiiiig the wlier imo Ago in FsitJani!, A. Ua^knirni^ np. £>U nX/cre 

i^i4tfnz^iJ iH ltK)o ; iif-j Hvcn^ltb^'fcdem&is fL^rhislgria,^ in ^safTuJbd: FtWooif, voh Jt, 

J920. 

* A, M. Tallgrtn. in dwr FffninrAen Gt^Uschafi, 1012-19^. 

■ M. Ebert, in ZetHchriftt 1011* pp% S20 





SOME BALTIC PBOBLEMS: A REJOl^DEE. 

HAH OLD Pea^e. 

M. Nordman has (inne rb d great service hf giving ub sd fnQ an BMount of the 
early dvilixntinnj of the Baltic region, fortified by sucb a complete bibbogiaphy 
of the recent literature on the sabiect. Ag he justly remarta, the evidence ia too 
scanty to enable us to give a final deeUion on the anthropological pmbkniB involved, 
but the production from time to time of working hypotheaes, aa I think he agrees, is 
not witbiiut valnc. 

In il^fthng with the Mullernp dxilization, better known in this country ofl the 
Maglemose, he is ineUned to trace it from an eastern variety of the Magdalenian, 
surviving into the Aailian period. As to its date there b little or no variety of 
opinion. The main ailment in favour «>£ its Magdaleniau aflinitiea iieg ia the 
common use of haquiuna, but, as has been shown by i^oiia writers, the harpoons 
of the two cnltarea are very diflereat in form and material. Another point which 
may be urged in its favour te the eristence of aainial motives ia the ornament tnwil 
by both peoplea, but. as BretUl has pointed out, a careful stody of these remains 
shows that they cannot be derived fntm llagdalcnian sources. The close resemblance 
between tlie Baltic harpoona ajid tbewe of East Husaia, and the complete identity 
of stvle between the naturalifltic en^aviags nf Scandinavui and the painted and 
. engiavnd figures from Western and Central Siberia, point t<» an Asiatic and Siberian 

Antdher view wty widely held ia that the Maglcmose cultoie is derived from 
a very late form of Aurignacian which aumved in South Poland into Alagdaienian 
rimes. This view baa been briefly discussed by Bwrkitt,* who luontionB also the 
resemblance between tie Maglemose Harpoons and those found in Efii^t Bosaia, 
This school of thought seeraa confident that the Maglcmose culture ceme from the 
Blast, wludi 18 also, though in a idigbtiy diSerent form, toy eonteirtign, 31. Noidman 
asdert*, somewhat categorically, that there are no srebmologicol facts that 
tend to support the awnmptiod that the Maglemose culture b connected with 

» Sieuil, J*abb* IL. ** Isa subdivisig*™ du palfolitMtine sapIrti^Hr et leur signi&jstian," in 
C^. Ctmgr. /lUenutL ifJHMrep. d dTArtk. prihint, Geneve, 1913, wj. i, jip. 235-6. 

1 Bazkitt, M. C., fWlisforj. Csmbrid^, 1921, P- 155- 
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that of Siberia, but I would ask bim to compare the figure.^ giion hv Kossina,^ with 
tho&e gTveu by Afipelin* ami tlioj^ published by Caitaiihac aad Bi^ iiil.® 

AL Nordman states that the date of the akdetona of Eiimekaln ia uncertam* 
and that they werp partly brachycephalio acd paftly dollchocephaljL% This h 
fltrictly true id the upper sericfl, which is probably relatively in<KleTii 4 Imt- the earlier 
series to which 1 refeiretl Lay deeper, and three at least of the six lay below the 
undisturbed amh^oological deposit. Of these sist (Ivich according to Vtnehowi were 
brachycephiilic and one female dobchocephalic. If the cultures of Hinnekaln 
and Lake Lado^ are absolutely idcnticah a rinestiou on which I can form no 
independeut judgment* aa 1 have not Been the material from either site, then we 
must conclude that twn populations of difienent raidal types were liv ing oJnngside 
one anotherp using the same or smiilar culture, which one group hail doubtless 
borrowed froui the uther^ 

On the relationship between the Afaglcmoi^o culture and that of the shelbmounds 
there are niauy hypotheses currentp as there ate as to the origin of the Campignian 
Culture* AL Noidmaji has given us, in very fiur teruiSt t’wo of these view's, and 
has selected for adoption the one w hich appeam to tne^ from the evidence he cites, to 
be the less convincing of the two. 

It is news to me that the St^ngeuas skulk are not tguflidered as coeval with 
the shell-mounds. Nilsson says of thenij “ they were discovered lying about 3 feet 
below the Pturface of the bed, and the aheUs in the bed as well as those above the 
fdcelctons were found in horizontal layers in a perfectly undisturbed state. 

Thovigb the anthropology of the single^grave folk is unknown froui Scandinavian 
evidence, the eulture is that known in Britain aa that of the Benker-folt, All the 
akeletons associated with this cuhore. except a few in Aberdi-enBhirc, are of the 
same type, namely, that known formerly m the Bronze-Age in^Tulers of Britain, 
or Kound-Bairow men, and now as Beaker-mcni or Beaker-makers. 

I see* on further reference to TaUgren^s map, that I ha vo somewhat misttzideistood 
its purport, and that not- all of the sites marke^l were eluimed to be exolrndvely 
SihcTian in culture. 

» Koafina, G., Uwprnr^ der L-rffunen imd der U'nudci^cfMAnEiii nnd ilire Aushreitiiag 
milk dem Manna*, voL t, lim. p. 17+ pin, h iv* v, lO, 17* IS, 11^, Sd, 21, 2^, 

■ A€pefiDp du N(wd Finno^Oit(entu^ 1877, pp. T^i-7, Figs. 

• C^ri-BtJhJw Mid Breuiip La ativrnf d'AUamiTn ^ntinan* (i^jipa^^), Pnnee of Ddmuico 

Sdfite* 1B06-8, p_ 148+ 115+ 

* NilBBOD, S, Tkt Primititx Inh^UiaidM o/^OrNdiiveriio, Luinfon, 1868, p+ 1 IB. 


PAL.«OLITmC MAN AT GiBK\LTATt: NEAV AND OLD FACTS- 

By i**.DiitK n. Bueui^ Litt.D. (CWbridgp), PmfefiBor nt rfifl Wtitute of Humim 

Pabeontology, Paris. 

1.—ZKsotJtwy o/ fl Moujrfm’flfl S^ck Shelter *«ir forte# ^am/- 

Beiso in tliB irar-aervi^-e of the Nftval Biircnu and the FiBurk Erabio^* at Madrid, I 
va 3 a^^veitil tmics tiuployed i»a liiploinatip cornier between Madrid and GibraJtar- 
It w »3 during tbc ahort lionrs of one of these brief sojouTna on tho Sock, that, to 
employ my leisure time, I began to examine the foot of the elopes formed by the 
lockv nibbish of Forbes Quany, to tho noitk of tke citadeL 

I kad alrisady riflital thiis place in 1914, with the regretted Colonel Willoughby 
Vemer, and Lad assured myaelf that tko old mariofi fock^dreUer of Forbea Quany 
was of DO interest , and W never coataincl deposits olker than flmrine gravels and a 
layer of stalagmite and clay, with tho bones of v«y amaU mammals- Even the 
breccia of Forbes Quarry is no longer in on acconnt of a gigantic landslide; the 
only traces are some scraps of wood, remabs of sbeds buried by the. Jandelide. 
Between the quarrv (Forbes Quany) and Um point wkora the road passes at the 
f,K,t of the lottuiiJble vertical peak of Bock-Gun. which rises to the height of 413 
metres there b a deep deft in the difl. kaU filled up with a great masa of rubbish, 
un a vJry steep slope. This heap of nihbish is very old, and at the summit measurca 
more than 100 metres in height; a number of shelbere and numerous miUtaiy 
trenches liave been dug in it, which 1 visited iu April, 1919, with Colonel Willoughby 
\Wx, with the permission of the Governor of the fortress, but I notmoci no remains 

of prehistoric age- 

The slope of thk cone of rohbisk, instead of spreading m a normal way over the 
northern plain, on the contrary falls steeply, presenting inaccessible slopes, except 
towards the centre, where the eroslou has cut out a breach, of which the ascent is 

very disagreeable and requireB mneh precaution. 

In tJl this musB. partly covered with a short giaes towards the top, but of whim 
the mote or less ngglomerato stmeture U v^ble in certain planes near the foot, theta 
are no lemaina of fo^l* to bo wan ntcept a great many terrestrial moUuKa, 
printri^ially £felwi. which appeal to be localised in the most recent Inyera; they 
beloiig to the period after tho great Inodslides, when the slopes wore formed, and 
when vegetation grow there. 

To the east of these heaps of rubbish, and forming a connterpart to the guotry 
(Forbes Quarry), which enereaches on its western side, is another small quany; 
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it ifl ftTjftiit 2liO mptrea tiifrtnnt aa<J beliind B<anu slieds, whieL uip the only thiiigB 
bdiwipen it linJ Uie road ; it fai^ nil old sigmk] tower coUed the Devil TowieTi^ imd 
lA at £Lboni 160 metres d^Eitanf^e froui it. The little quarry is Almost deserted. It 
was there 1 waiidere<l on the 2@th Apnl, IQlTf Ui one of tny moments of leisure. 1 
noticed on the snrfacc ol the groove cut through the ruhhish of fnllen rock Be^’^eral 
little piucea of hre^ia containing fmgrticntg of bancAi they werii not in and 
mujst have roUed down from higher up the slope j I climbed up the slope and soon 
found another haudlul of diuiilar bones, and fragnicnts of the teeth ot deer and horsu^ 
evidently fossilized, and I reached thus a minute rock-sheltei' behind which they 
were- numetrjuA. At tbiB moment a militaiy policeman liailed me from the niad, and 
forced me to intexrapt my obseryatiorLS. After an csaminalioa of diplomatic 
paaspoTi^T and having studied intcmtly the handful of mbhish which £ « tiil clutched, 
he courteously requested me to keep to the road, and loft me in peace. 



no* L.—sjccTcn or thk ^deth fbokt oe tile bol^m or oxabaltaju witji 

TJIE BBECCIATEn TALUS,” EJeTWMK^ IfOniiSS' QUAFLEY {U Aim THE ITeW 
MDUSTKaiAS EOCK-SBELTlfE (2) OF Pimii TOWEB. 


Thanks to the services of Colonel Willoughby A’^ernert I was able in Aprih 1919, 
to continue the examination of this place, the Governor very gwiouEly conceding 
his pemiifision, and it is of the results of this brat short search that 1 wiBh to g^vc an 
account.^ 

The very shallow rock-shelter which attiacts one's attention 15 metres above the 
quarry, is n fiasure in the rock, the baae widening into a Uttle recBss. Standing at 
the back of the rock shelter, and lacing the McflitemneaUj one notices that the 
left wall of the shelter (as one leaves it) is continued down to the foot of tha hill by a 
rocky projection, which still renmins; the nght-hand limit of the deposit is, on the 
contrary, undetermmed. The thickness of the nibbish in front of the rock-jsholtcr 
ts very greati at least tem nietrea deep, and I think that this mbhish masks a maime 
cave (^rndar to that of Grinmldi) of which only ihe lop end in a deft rciruuned free 

* ^ A flbori Bit [da on this subject appeared in tbe Oi&rnifor dinmiclE aiul Ostial of 

llie of May 1010, andcr tli& algnatture of Coloocl WiTlougiilfy Vttupr* 
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pf nibhii^ i this mu.^ imve: L^en partlv from tho petit whicli dlommat€$ tto 
slielterp and be partly the ruins of tbo shoUer itsdfp Jor one can see that the toof 
was oiigmally nmeb higher. 

The top layen. lisible in the rock^helter near the eotnincea have sniall sajidy 
jKtcLiclea With tragnients of limestone, flinall tiones, and minute d^brk ul 

land and sea sbelhi; the layers ar^^ horizontal and can be Ftudied sn section on the 
slope I on several levels black depositB with fragments of charcciaL are to be notedr 
testifying to human occupaticin- 1 had hardly time to examine tbem and cannot 
say their age. They form » little hanging termce, afietied by wcatheringT aitd 
certainlv date from a time when the slope bad not been eaten away at the baset 
but spread itaelf widdy over the narrow* plain^ nearly reaching the edge of the sea. 
The sea level must have iiBen since those days^ and come to bathe the base of the 
fallen flcree* after the banging horitental lay era of the rock-shelter were laid down. 
Anxious to know if the archa^ologtcal and pidaeontological laycra showed any 
comdderabk tbickneM, I attecked the slope five or six metrea lower down, cutting 
transversely to the axis ot the tock-shcltef. 1 found the soil consisted of tmgmcnts 
and blocks of rock mingled with calcareous earthy eontainiDg in certain places pehblear 
BometimcB scattered and sometimes conglomerate, in a form of " breccia.'^ It 
ia in soil, resting on a rather sandier and red-coloured lewlp that the specimen^ 
were collected, prinriiially in a dark layer, ill-defined^ but ’which showed signs of 
human habitation. 

cj Mammals. These bonea are often whole and belong mostly te young 
ammah, doest kidsT young wild boar, and have been dragged there not by Enan^ 
hut by the panther, of which animal there ate numetenis reniftins. To the skill of 
human hunters must bo attributed the mfe fragmenta of giant ox and horse, and 
the bones tbmken and burnt) of fnlbgn^wn herbivores, and also of rabbits, which are 
common, oa in all the Piih&ohthic layers of Andalusia. The lynx ivas also responsible 
for the increase in some of the layers ol boqea of rabbits and birds. Here is the 
list of mammals which M. Harle has made out, verifying and confijrming my previoua 
study ol them, 

I7rst(t ardifS* Some remaina. 

Fdis jmdiis. Limb boneB of adult panthers^ rather enmll. 

Fdis pardina. Maodihle and numcroas bones belonging to at least two adult 
lynxes of small make. 

HyWfia struEta {?)- Coprolites, also fifth left metatarsaU which, though leas 
massive. Mumbles those of the and can bo compared to those of the 

Ilyoina striaia. 

She scrofn. A boavt at least one adult speeiniEn and two young ones, of which 
one of the skulls m almost complete, 

Cervus ehpJt uA, Common deer of rather suioU build, at least two adult specimeng, 
one young, and One very young (manEiihles and big bones not split by man). 
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Capfa ibc3c^ Numerous reiosms ol nt kJ^ i'vto odiiltH imd oji? youmg one. 

Large Adult and alga very young gjietitoetia {few BrugmentH), isolated teetlir 
astragalus, calciuiciim^ 

Eqrms caballu^. An apper molari n fragment of a phalange. 

Taljia A bmall speciesi alttougli adult, perhaps Tescmbling marc the 
Ttdpa c6Bca^ a more souihera type Lhau the Taljja mropea. 

Lepi^ Hahbit, very abundaiit^ aonie of the bones hsTe been broken 

by man and bumti. 

Jrricola sp. Small type ; mmidible- 

M. Tfnrl^ drew my attention to the fact tbat the beaij the pantheip the lyttx^ 
the ileef, the and the mole were aU considerably smaUer than the types 

found in the south of France. 

Botu!^ &/ Birds- There axo a great miiny bon^^ of birds, often of considerable 
ei^e, in the tufa; their fragile- conflistency makes it difficult to detract tbcm whole* 
eiccept for the small kinck- 

Mr. ~E- T* Newton kindly consented to identily these bonne. (Extract of 
Mr. Newton^s Keport fobowB.J 

FoE5sii Avian Bonee from a tufaceous deposit at (ribraltar, near Forbes Quarry* 
obtained by TAbbd Breuil and Colonel Willoughby Vemer and cent to E. T. 
Newton for idetitification on 3rd February, 1921^ 

"" A number oi birds’ bonea obtained by IL FAbbd Breuil and Colonel Wiil&ugbby 
Vemer from a tufaceous deposit near to Forbes Quarry were sent to me lor 
idcntibeatiDii, and are of iutereat inaamuch as they add ta out knowledge of the 
ancient faima of this southem point of Spain. When tbegc leTuajna reached me 
they wene in a fmgmcntaTT and fragile eonditjoni and largely covered by tufaceous 
deposit. After deamng and hardening, many of the pieces could be fitted together 
and portions of large bones putly restored. The moat sLrilriug features of ibis 
series of fossil remains are a niunbet of pieces belonging to Vultures, and luore than 
a bundled small bones of the Alpine Swift. All tbe species identified am livi ng 
forms. 

VuliuT mcmachm^ lann. Sevcial portions of large bumerip ulms^ a metataiml^ 
and other parts of the skeleton agree with the conei^nding putts of this species. 
These hones repre^nt not fewer than three mdividuab, The distal ends of five 
ulnffi have each a deep pneumatic depression near its extremity, in which are the 
pne\iiTiat;ic foramina. Although present in each of these bones, this dopresaion 
teems not to be a constant chameter of the species: fot two skdetons in the Natuiul 
Eletory Museum at South Kensmgtou differ, one pcs^c^mng Bunilar depresaiona and 
the othtur not. 

Eagle sp.) To this genus is referred a portion of a sternum showing 

the two articulations for the cor^oida overlapping in the mid-line. 1 have not 
fuum! this condition in either or ^ juiJa.“Eagle (?) A fragment; of the distal 

VOL. Lit. i; 
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cud of TnurhAfei yftal {> 006 , muclx SfHAlI c.r tflSIl t' ul(Uf, IS llk^ tllSt of jt Jl*ifo Asd IcSS Ukc 
that of fTaficeitiS. 

“ Btotto Owl (S^iuni dueo, Lkn.). The distal third o£ luj ulna, which in eiae 
and form agcees ■with this bone in t-hB Brown Owl, is referred to this species. It 
is unlike that of the Bored Owl or Barn Owl, 

“ iifcriin (Falcft cisidm, TunstalJ), Half a tibia showing the peculiur arrange¬ 
ment of the tendon ridge, agrees precieelj’ -with that of the Merlin and not bo well 
with that in the Kestrel. Also two humeri, one nearly perfect, ate almost certainly 
of the SAine species. 

" Kestrel (i’afco h'lmnnculus, Linn.), A humetua wantiog the head, and part of 
a metatajaal seem most near to the Kestrel. 

" Swallow {HiruTvdt} nisfico, Lmn.), A perfect humeruB, undoubtedly represents 

the SwuUnw. 

" StiTa-ling (SfurauJ tnd^oriff, Linn.). A completja humertra more slendar than 
that of the Thrush, agrees with that of the Starling. 

" Common Chough 1 (Pt/rrocarax dpinint I ?)), Half an ulna emaller than that 
of the Common Chough is doubtfully regarded ss the Alpine form. 

" Alpine Swift (Capseht-t tttelba, Linn.). The remainB of a large Swift are very 
abundant in this seiies of fossil bones, there being about one hundred nlnie and sixteen 
mctacaipala. There is also a perfect metatarsal. The chief wing bones of tlio 
Swifts arc so peculiar that there is little likelihood of their being miefcaken for any 
other bird. The ulniB are remarkably straight and robuBt, with pec uliar articulations; 
and such are these fossil ulna) from Cibraltat, they have all the peculiarities 
presented by out Comnioti Swift (CyjiscJus opiwj but are longer and stouter, and 
indicate a much larger bird. Unfortunately no akcletcm of the large Alpine Swift 
(C, ificiftci) was available for comparison, but by the courteey of the Natural History 
Museum at South Eensingtou 1 was allowed to uncover the anu bones of a akin of 
thisftpeciea, and found they were identical in form with the fosailbones; the articu¬ 
lation^ however, could sot be clearly seen. But now T have been able to compare 
with & recent skeleton, moat obhguigly lent by the AbbS Breuil, and tlie identity of 
the recent and foaall bouca is rendered donbly aure. The fossil ulnBo vary in size 
from 33*9 mm. long by 2-8 mm. wide to 27*3 mm. long by 3-2 mm. wide. The 
ulna of the recent skeleton is 25*4mui. long by 3'1 mm. wide. Other sf>ecl6B of 
Cjrpwiuj (£7. imunmtw 0. Grant, from Huwenzori) have been described, but there Is 
Qo roasou to tliink that their bones would be materially larger than those of the 
Alpine form. The fossil metacarpals are imperfect, but they resemble the recent 
form, and I have no hesitation in including them in this species, and the metataraal 
no doubt belongs to the same, ita length is l-±‘3 mm. and the distal width 4*0 mm. 
The Alpine Swift was first dtjucribed in 1741 from a Gibraltar Bpccimen, where the 
speciea was s-aid to occur in thousands. (See Garrod, British Birds, iv ed., VoL li, 
p. 37S.) 
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■' Baruatle Goose ? {Bernida Jeucojwfis (f) Bctuhsh,), The distal half of ati anseriiio 
metaciwpa] agCMs in form with that of a White-fronted Goose* but is smaller anil 
in this respect comparca better with the Banmclc Gooae. 

Boek Dove (ColuniAa litnis* Bonnatli Portions of seven liTuneri, one nearly 
perfect, together wfth ulnie and coracoida, compare better mth the hones of the 
Bock Dove than with other species of Colinnba. 

Bed-legged Partridge fufa^ Linn}, This species is represented by 

portiona of three femurs, an ulna, a scapula and a coracoid. 

Lapwing (PuRelluj t'u^anri Beebsh,). The dist&l lialf of a huiuems is the only 
bone referable to this species. 

All the species represented by these fossil bones are forms living at the present 
Jay at no great distance from the locality where the fossils were toiuid, and 
consequently afEoid no clue as to the age of the deposit in which they occurred.” 

I notice amongst the specified birds numbers of ordinary Tock-dw'fdlets, aa the 
Sea^ngle, Falcons, Eagles, Owk, Chonghe. as well aa Swifts, Swallows and Eock Doves, 
But the great black Vulture which h ertremely rare to-day in Andalusia,^ and w hich 
nests in big trees and not in rocks, was then more cuminoD than it ia te-day, and the 
presence of its bones would lead one to suppose that the Bock was then partially 
covered with forests. Since it does not nest in rocks it is more difficult to nrcoimt 
for its presence here, but irerhaps it came to tbe cotpses w'hich the panther abandoned, 
and the pantber may have killed the birds as au amusement. As for the Barnacle 
Goose, the Plover, and the ReJ-le^od Partridge, it was probably the lynx which 
devoured them. 

Reptiles and Bairaduafts. Some remains of tortoises and big toads. 

Shdls. These have been classed by JL Paul FUchei, who published the result 
in the Jentmal de CoHchjfllaloguif 1920, p. 309. The sea sheFs have been brought 
by man and have served for his food. « 

Mtftiltis yaSo proviticiaUs, Lam. The thick and briUinnt nacre of the Gibraltar 
Hpcciniens resembles an eMlualvely Atlantic epades Mijtibis afer of western Morocco, 
which iloes not exist at Gibraltar. The mussela were of great airc and fairly plentiful 
in the tufa, but were as a rule tlifficult to excavate on account of their fragility. 

Patella vuJgata. L. Show the shape and mar kings generally to be found in the 
Atlantic type or in tlinae found in Britain. There are numerous specimens* 

{.?) Meretriic cAiimc. L. Fragments, 

The terrestrial sheila are there in thei r nat urel state j they are most freq iient in 
the STuface layers of the scree and in the tufa, but from the latter they ate difficult 
to extract. 

Helix [Otata] tmrmor<Ua, Per, and Sdix balmrica, Zieg., with intermediary 
forms flhowing once more that instead of considering these as two species they 
bo treated under one heading. 

' j/jf ij/e aflicmy thf Wild Birdt af Spain, CbipteT V, WillonitLliy Vemer, 
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Jlurntno dscaUala, L. A variety—These Bpcclea are still in existenec in the 
dhtrirt. 

Industries and other Aumnw remains. The presence of man U first shown hy the 
traces of hcftrtbe, bonit htmes. and calcineil rtones acatt^fed in the layers, hut up 
till, now stone itoplementa aro source. Except for ten Hhupelefla flnkiifl of flint, 
quartzite or liani limcKtone, wo can only base oui morphological theories on four 
objects : (1) a Eupeih fiint side scraper with a marked white patina (B'ig. 2, f), the 
flake suifaca very curved and perfectly retouched. It is exactly like the aide acrapera 
of La Quina and Le Moustior i (2) A qnartrite disc, greyish-brown in colour (Fig, 2, 2) 
and alilade of the aame material (Fig, 3, 3), thick and with a broken end and souie 
uotelififl made by use on the right edge j (3) another blade of fUiit. thiniier, of the 
BOnie material, but ae irtegular aa the preceding one; the two outside edges are 
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carefully notched (Fig. 2, 4). The make of these two blades show them to be purely 
Mousterian. The character of these four Bpecimens ahowa them to bo of Upper 
Mousterian age. I found no trace of worked or utilized bone.’ 

To ail appearance the continuation of the oicuvations on this level, as they 
approached the floor of the rock-fthelter, wiU expose the centre of the " hearths.” 
of which only the outside edge is projected. 

A thorough seareh would involve much excavation, starting with the upper 
layetB which I left undisturbed, aod it might bo that in the mass of debris, 10 metres 
thick, older kyecs than those which I broke into may be discoverH. 

' T eiftmitted, st Cumbriilge. tli.nka tc tlie WndtuBB of ProlLawr Duck worth, thu fliaii of 
which he Biwsfcn cni p, J»[ of Jub article, “Care Explcrrstiiui st Gihrallar in September, JftlU.''’ 

of AnthTopobipital InMitvtt, ISll), ami, contrary to tbo opinJoit nf Dr, Sttirgif, 

1 Uhjtkk nonu uro of eftrl icf than iionj iLbic dftt-n* 
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Tte Quat^-marr Aga of tbotie I usanuniHl ia ranfieniablB, m ill so tliiit oJ tLo 
coDtvuned iodii^tricj of Mqugtcrian dAtc.^ 

It is needless to i nsis t fuftlicf on tlie irnportanec of th€se aillnnatioits when 
one lETfi^ibera the additional evidence given hy the discoveiy/ in l&il8; hy licnt. 
Flint, of A NeandertiiJoid skull in Forbes QtiarrVi The great numbor of honea of 
paalLtif, lynx, and vultnrep the imtaaturitT of many of the collected skeletons, and 
tbo fact that in tbeir onginal state the bone^ were ao little fractured, fteeiua to abow 
that man played but a aniaU port in their oeccimiilatiou, and that one h dealing with 
a Lnr of carnivorous beastSi thotigli man al5o ftequented tlie neighbourhood, 

II.—DocujKcn^ Dealing mik (Ae Old Excavctlvyrts at Gibraltar. 

1 think it is iateresting to note that the Abba (Jaudelro>% Professor of Mincmlogy 
at tbo Catholic Institute, gave me lost year two documcats (old manuscripts) dimJlpg 
nitb the excavation of the Gibraltar Rock shelters by Captain Brome,* one written 
in Spanish and the other in English, The latter is ap account of diggings mode by 
the Captain between 1864-68* earUer than those the account of which is publishisd 
by Busk ; he tells of the lOiisulta of excavatiopa in a cleft to tbo east of Genista Cavc^ 
containing the bones of rhiooceros* of a very large deer, etc. This fissuite wiia 
connectftl with Genista Cave, and according to him nmy have been the way tbo bones 
were^ brought in. I will return to tbia subject kter. He then rocounta the morn 
recent discoveries made in other rodcshelteni on the Rock, either in the neighbourhood 
of Genista Cave^ Mjirtia^H Cave (neolithic and mediEOval), Fjg-tree Cave (Eome), St 
Miclmerff Cave (same). Then be told of the discovery of aubteemneau galleries 
leading from the preceding cave, wliich he called " Leonora's Cave/* in which he 
only makes menUon of the beautiful stalactites, I visited these galleries in 1911 
without finding anything of interest, except a few rubbed-out lemolna of yellow 
pumtings, absolutely indedpherahle, 

' Moufftefian eivilizjiLiofi hud Teaehed the ejLma ertoge &sin the cejghboonngADdAliiHiaii 
rc^on* ThA UMkTEdt MtnticnLi mie thdAa of P^dA of Qiliraltar, pAor Chou Vlejas (Csdix), Genito 
de la Camihuiflls near Acixcar At Feuinas fCsdlAh different boisted nf FAdnaalts^l And 
TaiviIIa and Balonia {Cndiz). At & little di^nw vo esn naention tho grmt opoii-Air worhshap 
at noUdUU (Slmia^h sud mlwb fmrther away, the mck eiCArated by L Sim, in the 

province of AJmerriA (the catc^ of Eajfijm and laa Pemcraeh and in Iha provtnM of Mtimla 
FkJDmon-QD at MiiiZflirTon« aiuf la Vermeja al: C^aftlLa^nra. 1 mya^C found a big Mnu^terian. work- 
flbnp at MiDAtedn (.4lbacete), Only thp Btation^ diASiwered by L* Siret can boasi a beftutifnl 
indciftiy companiblc to that of Dordogne and Cbarente. 

■ TLcac ArDoduta confirm* ofi viuiEfim pointev tb? fmr murt dpt&iled report of G* Busk {on the 
cave of Cibrmllor, m wbieh bEimAU fcmaioi and worke of art ttHTc been foiuiil) read a 1 an 
InterfiAtiDOAl Congress til PrehMoric Amhwbgy at Korwioh In l^, p. an wKouut 

of thi? Jtklge'a cave (p. 1 yr-9}, Aotuolly on tbe finjperty ol Mn JAmes U Imosai, wfiCdi I viBited 
with Colomfl \\\ Vcmcr in I9l9p aud of whleli tke origiiui iintrsnce ib bltKiked with pArtb and 
nibbfHh, and whidi shotCd hfivc on ojrit in the nd^bounng caTinc of Eoutia Vkta, 1 notion] 
SEraio fimpi]eal>^ of rough potteiy oad aubnaU'' bcases of probable oeoh thb sec. 
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TliB second docirinent, m Spimisli, ifl not signed i it ifl entitled Copy of some 
observsi tioiiiS on t lie cnlltHction of fosyiLi m tin? c?rtves Genistfl-r Miirtin.| etc^., Rt 
GibiftiLltiar,. ia tiie p^wiseJisioa ol the Bishop of Antinoe.** ThiB leport eftjR tltait Captain 
Brome gaTC to tbl^ prekte an important collect^fln eoiuing from the Getikta Cave, 
an moated, in liia handwriting* and there is xiVso mexLtion made of a note hy the same 
author, attached by the excavator to the fomlB pre^rved m the college of San 
Bemaitio at Gibraltar J 

The Ftmligraphy of the rock ebelt^r is thiie described. 

L The firBt bones were discoYercii at a depth of 53 feel i from 23 to 3il feet 
various fo^k mle found, with bii.'alve marine sheUa (amiejas) of vnrioua kinds, 

2. Fioni 30 to 3S feet, limestime, qnartg pebbles (guiiams) and earth. From 
38 io50 feet red hrcMda, the teeth ol rhinoceros, bones of rnminantfi, biida, rolled 
quartz pebbles, 

3. From fiS to 59 feetj the hone-strewn breccia contimife^; a human milk tooth, 
sojiiG Hint implements* of which one is a knife- 

L Ftnni 69 to 100 feet the bony breccia continues with scattered bones, teeth, 
and quartz pebbles. 

Tlie unknown author of this article discussed alterwanh some of the disca\^ered 
facts. He did not admit that man existed m the time of the foonatJon of the 
breccia in Cknista Cave^ questioned the human working of the shaped flints, 
and thought the character of the Forbes Quacry skull purely accidental. In all 
tbciH; points he seems badly imsfured. He probably whs flo, even as legarda the 
criticism of the explumition given by Busk and Falconer of the accidental introduction 
id such a ma^s of bones into the cave, but he himself expresses no opinion- 

Ho ii quite right in thinking that i t k not the force of gravity which mixed in 
the breccia &o mRny honea of animals, creaturca which naturally died outside the 
cavOp rejTuriiifi 'which indode flshf JBea ahelis^ aud the bones of birdB, The most 
probable coiidusion ia that the greater part of theae bones was brought there by 
camivorous beasts* by man, and oa regards the Htnallesti by great hinhi of prey-^ 

Gcukta Cave, with flints, travclted pebbles, bony breeda, la therefore a deposit 
Tcpreseiitiiig a haunt of beosta of preyi and u human, palsKilithie stationij the cxisteDuo 
of which was unknown at tho date of the excavations* It would be interefitiog if 
we could find again the flints mcDtiqued in the catalogue! and the human milk tootii 
from the red breccia.^ 

1 In tie work of Biak f Notwioi) the Btstignpiy is leas cieorJj set forth ; but in tie 53-foot 
deep layer mEPtioa is made of tJie rfUoavcry in the red brtccla of two diiiiOcen» of s 

Hint knife, sad of nuEtterofm flaius of vrir Ur^ liiV- There was oIbo ^ huuuic miJk tooth, not 
vom. In lie top layersi whici have a thwfcftnu of liO foot* fbnued also of red breccia, they 
were beifitniiiijt to dijifov'frt' flij 3 tJi+ rolled pebhliis, Kod boDos. Tbean two dDOume'iits (ao-d thst 
written in 8[iAnuh]‘ ttpree ao eloifcnly list they are evEileotly baseil on the work of CaptMin Brome. 

* 1 drerre to gitc hc&rty thmiks to mr frietui Mi]™ Btirhilt for transliitiiig^ my Fioiieb mariiu- 
ioiipt into Ed^IIaIi. B- 
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CARVED MONOLITHS AT DDLtPUR AND AN ANG^ViU NAGA 

CEREMONY. 

By J- H, Hirrmw. 

[With Plates 

The erectiori of forked po^s as a memodnl of feasts ia utill pmctia^ by aoveHd 
tribes in Aasmiip and is in ^ome cases aceomponJed by the erection of roiind prists 
notched. Thus the Garos use Y^stBped ptiet, to i^hicb they tether bolls before 
sacniicc in ^'heu death ceramonieSj** and round ones memories to their dead (I'itfo 
Col. A. Playfair, The Garos, pp. 16^, 17). These Y-ahaped posts aro idsa put up by 
the Sejime,, who likewise tether mith^n to them before sacrifice^ the pogt remEiining 
as a meniDTial of the ^ughter and feast, though by no m pAnfl limited to d^th 
ceremonies (PI, YV^ Pig. 2), The Southem Bangtams of Primi, Phozami, tmd the 
ueigbbourmg villages^ which adjoin the western boundary of Bumyi^ also use 
Y-shapcd poets m the same way {Fig- 1), and su, too, the Saked Bengmas, a bttje 
further west, though their relatiaae, the Bengnms ptoper, aot up monolitiiB as 
memorials instead^ In the Lhnta tribe, adjoining the Hengmas proper, stones are 
normally set up as monumentSt but Y-shaped posts arc sometimos substituted if 
no suitable stone available for dra^ug or carrying to the village can be foundi and 
in A^ekhuru village there is a elan which is aot allowed to set up stones at all* but 
must use A^-shupeii wooden posts InsteaiP (PI, IV, Tig, 1), 

North of the Lhotaa, the AoNagas not only use a post split at the top like a 
y. but also a round post cut into notches^ like the Goto kiim, or swelling at the top 
like the cylindrical monoliths at EHmapur (H. 11* Pigs. 3, 4 ; PL IIL Fig- 1). The 
armfi of the Ao T-shaped |)osta, hnwevor, am made to leaemble hornbUl feathers, 
not horns as in the other cases,* The Khawtlang aopt of the Haoldp clan of 

Thftdo Kukis also uses Y^pd posts {mde CbL J* Shak^pear. TAc L^hev-Ktiki 
Ch^wSj p* 65)p and so, too, the Wa in Burma of Upper Bitrp^ and tAe Shan 

SkUes^ Part I, voL i, p. 505). Finally the niina at Diruapur, in the Dbaufdri valley 
at the foot of the Naga HillSp which was oiiginaUy the headquarters of the Kachari 

1 1 led indebted for this pt-we of informmtfoq to Mr. J. P. M\Usk^ wfaoae monDgrapI] on Uio 
LLota iA to be pohliBbed ihortly. He fftaica tbat Uao reAaon given for tJie prohibition 

ks that th» clan £i ol Liinn or%in« tad haa never been uUdwciI m hubdJe, or carty when inigrLtiiig^ 
the ncrod stonee of the TillAge. 

* A rough V ifl, however, uiiKi when eonunon cattle, not mUkoR, are flacriheed. 
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kmgdoni, eon coin enormoiia aie^itkSt simifi irnmil and with doaiKl tops, otinits 
N|URTEcl and Y*flihaptitl (Pi. 1, U).^ 

Now 'with the possible excoption of the Khawthmg Tbadosi who, howeter, 
may well have absorbed some indigenous tahe in the course of their rnigmtionE, n 
very commoa Kuld practice, it sceina likely that an ekment of Bodo onffn is to 
be traced in aU the Assnin tribes using these Y-shaped posts. The THmasa of the 
Dhansiri (Zh’mo) valley are themaelvns » branch of the Bodo race, and the affinity 
of the Oaios to the Bodo is generaUy admitted. The Sernas again seem to have 
definite affinities with the Dimasa. It is pietty deaf that they came into their 
present country from the south, from the oountiy now occupied by the Khoirao 
villages, some of w^ch show decided Sema affinities. The Khoirao language is 
classed by Sir G. Grierson aa Naga-Bodo, and the Khoirao clmm an origin, from the 



west, ie. irom the DhanBiri valley oi somewhere west of tliiit. and from a god 
Dcamc (1 Dima, The Groat Rim)> The sept la Yekhmn that must erotrt wooden 
poatB came from the countiy to the and wwa probably as. offshoot of tbo Seoia 
tribe, but the Lhotas generally have p eonsidemble elem^at which migpited into 
their presont etjuntry froin the plains of Assam to the west of thnnij anil which, like 
the Dimom and the Garos. came ori^nally from the north bank of the Brahmaputm. 

The Southern SangtamB, who came from the Chindwin valley and the Wa m 
Boimat cpimot, ]>prhap^ be directly connected with the Bodo, but if, pg has been 

* Them li at ikt snlBisq'iMiiit eipital of the Kaobiri klP^om after the fall <af 

jlJimApitr, m well-kiKFTO usuDoHlMfi templep a ImiMina hoWowed out of a block 

of stones 

■ The Kachans, or, at MJtf tale, the tribe of them, paftlcolarJj v^rate mnning 

water ami "hig rrvm. Vidt Kndle, MitekarUf pp* 34^ ^ 
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pnggcfited, ^ the Bmio jtind the Mon-Khmer mce^ ImTe in AsBam been iniore or leas 
then tlie^e tribes might bo sicions of the liiBed ntock^ tmces of tlieMon-KhnieT 
Btciclc being found from the Ceotral Provincea of India to Cam.bndjA (d. Census if 
India, Iflll, toe. cU.^ paras. 4i2, 431}. Or, on the other hand, the erection of forkeil 
posts in wood and stono might, of course, equally well be in oil caaea dtie tq the 
Austric (Mon-Khnier} element in the fused racea. 

The provman^, however, of the use of these T-shajjtil jnd crylindrical erect icita 
does not immediately concern the mqaqing attached to them in use, and this at 
preset!t varies with diffcTcnt tribes^ Among the Gams both the cyEzidiical and the 
Y-shaped forms ore tised os momoHala to the dead {vids Playfair, TAc Garos^ p, 17). 
Among the Aos both forms are used os memorials to feasts, and iq thi« coimccrion 
it is to be ohservied that whereas other tribes tie thoir mithan before sacrifice to the 
forked posts, the Aqa tie them to round or squms-heoded posts with a hole through 
the head I though both cylindrical and forked posta are get up to commemorate the 
feast giwn^ (PI^ 111, Pig. 1). 

The Garos, the Semos, the ^aiigtams, and the KhawtlangThados tie their mUkafi 
for sacrifice to a forked post, and the Semns and Sangtams at any rate do not make 
liJie of a round post at aU. At Dimapur both round and forked forms are found in 
stone, cut each from one enoTinous block, but the purpose with which they were 
ej[vcied is a matter fop speeuktion. The Eachari kings of Dinmputj driven thence 
m A.n. 153fi, have left no written rocrofd (PL 1, II). 

So far the Angatul tribe has not been meiitionedt but it is from one of their 
ceremonies that the true significance of these erection?^ U to be determined. Now 
the Angami tribe, gpnemlly FpcakLng, came from the south, and is of a less Mongolian 
typo than the Semos and other tribes to the north, but the big Ajigami village of 
Kohima contains at least ooe clan which claims descent fmm immigrants from the 
west* that is^ from the direction of Dimapur and the Dhatimri \'alley; and in Keihima 
villagCi and possibly in one or two other Milages dominated by Kohima culture, u 
pGrTocmad the JAs^ ceremony, in w^hicb wooden po&tis (Fig. 3, PI, III, 2) are used in 
a way no t now in fashion in the oLher villages of the tribcp 

Among the Aog, Sernas^ Sangtams^ and Naked Kengmos the post^ set up, whether 
straight or forked, are connected with the e^iifice of milkan or with other feasts 
which can ouJy bo performed when the giver of the feast enjoys c3cceptioiiaL 
prosperitVi as the esponsesi of such feoEta in rice and cattle are very heavy. Thim 
the post symbob are associated, even if indirBcrtly, with the fertility of crops and cattle* 
In the cose of the Angomif howeveT, the connection is clear and direct. The Lisu 
[fenTta is performed by pmsperous individuab ag the highest but one of the ladder 
of cererqoujesg by which social status is acquired. Each ceremony requires greater 

* CtTMt of India^ Ik t. eh. lx, portL 4l0v 

■ Tlic roimii posti lOEurtmieB hive ihr^e at the shaped KkehamhUrg heads. 

Rough Y pu^U ore iw«d for Dattle at ah inferior ocrfenioay, Lint not lor 
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Bipeudittuo In paddr tuid cattle tliau the ane btlore, while it adds to the standing 
af the perfonner, T^ ho bocome* entitled to diapLiy certain nutwaxij and visible signs 
of bis high poatJon^ and is also placed under certain restridaonB aa to conduct and 
diet. The necesfdty for reatrictionfi of this sort ifl obvious, since wore it not for them 
the infcL-tion of the villnge with the proaperity of the individual, which k attempted 
by tho perfoimanec of the might involve its contoinination with eome less 

desiiable contagion- it is by means of two wooden poste, one forked, the other 
straight, that thk infection of prosperity Is oonmunicfttcd to the viUage as a whole.* 
'rhe emblems are prepared outside the vUlage, and on the accaaion of the ceremony 
are carrietl into and all about it with much pomp ami ciicumatance, and frequent 
halts for leaping, dancing, and athletic display. The forked post k carved like a 
Sema Y-shaped post, with a mithan’t head and also with zigasg ornamental linea, 
the other is more or Iraa square-topped, as is often the post to which the Ao ties 
hk wuYJSafi for sacriiitw. The fohked post is specifically stated to represent the 
female organs of generation and the other one the male. It may not rntressanably 
bo concluded that the significance of these emblems when found elsewhere in the 



nOp 3,—HJSfBIWS^ETATlOKSl THJB HOOJf 13 A^QkUl AUT^ CATTIED, ASH 
COLQCTftED ST-iCK AND WIEnta^ DX THB PLaJRO^-MABDS OS’ UaUaEi). 

COJiFABE TILM r AU rtKfJJl OJT JilMAF^R MOHQlJTaH (FCh 

^nnf» legion iji the fiame aa it \s in Kohima villagei though At any ra'tt? in the casie 
of the otliex Nagu tribes this signi&cantc titewB to have hee^ forgotten, and to have 
fmled to a mere aflsDcbtion betpreen the erection of the emhltjms and the prosperity 
of the intiividu&h which euidtle^ him to set them op, so that the post tii which the 
fiacrificiiil milhan tkd haa become fl mere memorial of the feiiat which foUow^,® 

Among the fltone pillars and Y-ehaped tnoiLolitha at DLoiapur, a difltiinet 
ci?olt3±ioji of shape may be ttneed. In the older monuments the cylindiital pillar 
is taller and narrowEir m propart ion to its girt hs while the dome at the top Is abo higher 
in proportion to itn ciicnmference. In the bter ones the girth mer^aaes and the dome 
is somewhat flatter and more mimhroomdLke, In the Y-shaped monoliths the 

* In Thf ^offcu J liavu SAid, rather miAleadingly* tJi*t tl»e “ vooden figure/* 

drawn through tlui v'illige at Uif lAw tpewnn, rejinasent the man wb& Ie performing the CHrmnnnv 
and hii wii'fii. In a eenoc pedupe thoT do, but tike^lr irhape tn of th? wtoaI otg&oflp nut that 
of the hninan hwiy\ tidi TJb Angt^mi Nagas^ pp. 231+ S32)* 

* Regarding the Ao practiou o£ tethering their ucdieial miiAan to a Bqirare-huided inAtcEd 

of a forked poist, it mAj be noted that tho Senui croditu the Ao with P4LllDg hif httlwr when m 
diiiLnsft in distinction from other tribes who csH on their tnothei^, us the Sums hinifleif 

always dtje® when in 



and (in Naga C^^^nong. 





ITO. 4.—(1) FDRftllD tOST (aBOUT il£RT 

Uim\ BfiOWtSTO OKffAMieifTATXOK Or MOO^/" 
(2) AltH OF rOl^XKD FOST, DXNA^TEXTEID 

WITH MOUESJ*' 


po9t^ markecUy divergent. As, however^ th^re appear to be artificial slotfl in the 
skyward satfaee of tbe ends of the arms ki theea later Y'e^ it is possible that tbe. 
top was dosed with a orosspiece cut ont separately^ though il this be so it is curions 
that none of these should have survived.^ The earlier hLTurcated lUjonolitbfi seem to 
have been carved on th« front only, the later on all sides. Among li^arrings of varioae 
subjects^ dephantflt deer, peacocks, tigers attaddng elephants, etc., cLicnlar 

' Perhaps tb^ slots went to coutam bleed or fat- peored on the stone. Gb Sn Frazer, 
FM Xflre in ^ OM vet ilj Pn 77^ 


change b more tnarked. The arms of the older ones are curved Inwards as well 
Bs backwards at the top, having a swelling on the insidB of each arm of the Y* 
apparently intended to bridge the gap between them. 5fone of these older monoliths 
are intact^ but from what remainEii the general effect miist- have been tather that of 
an ova] aperture in a slightly convex surface than of a Y (PI. I, Figs. J and 3), In 
the later ones the arms are flat and straight without much divergence, in which 
they resemble the Lhota poets (PI. 1, Fig. fl). In one smnU monolith, which from the 
state of its preservation is perhaps the latest, the arms of the Y are, in mmt Seum 














qO J. TL HoTTOJf.—C’arwrf MeftiolUh nt DmupiiT 

ftipteaentfttiotw of what ifl piabably the aim or imM are consineuoiw, nod 1 h»va 
sfien mmy Serna T posts adomed with a -niuaar, if vastly nioipler. pattern; while 
que that ift alnmut irieo±ii.‘al, and is said to represont the moon,*' may be ueeaa on the 
batge-boards of a boase in Kohima village. Of the cylindacal raoMlitha at 
Oimapiir, one, the biggeat by a good deal, differs in shape from the rest, being carved 
unpeificially only and having a sort of knob on top fPl. 1» Fig- ■4)- The rest are 
deeply cut into a design very sn^^tive of the Serna dengn, known as enemies 
teeth ” which is met with both on the T posts and nn the franial posts 

of hnoetn, and which in its ampler form may he described as two heraldic labels 

bai^k to bock (Fig- 6, PI. 11, Figs, 1 and 2}. 

The nearest place from which the stone ior the Dimapnr megaliths could have 
been obtained ia the gorge of the Diphn nvei, a good ten miles away. 



ncj« B.—-liaiirFiEEKST Mirtto'DS cfcy di''nT>rQ teh ntiirvA ksowh jls 

Oir ' KlS0-rO3T5 »T SEMAF, QOIEPABB WITH CAJt^THCJH OTM ClTilSDHlCAL 
MoaOLfTfl^ -IT BlMAfTJB. Hi Tim* \ iSIJ 


As the full details of the iwii genm, at which the Angamis ninkc these phallic 
emblems, has not hitherto been recoided, and my reference to it in TAc Angami 
Nttgot is tnialeoding, I have lecordtd the complete ceremony in detail, This record 
was taken down from tbs joint account of two old men of Kohlnm village, Lhosele 
of the Puchatfliiina cltm, and Satu^'u of the Dapfetsnmo dan, who were selected foi 
me os the two men in the village most expert b this ceremony. For this yesjui 
is not, as most jennew are, dictated by the official pnest (ptferw), hot is obaarveil 
according to the direction of any old man who k well known to be expert in the details 
that bavD to be observed. I have mjsdf witnessed wbat I could of the ceremony, 
but it would obviously be diJlicalt to be present throughout. 

Fust of all a prelimuWirT ceromonyj colled Zh^aheiaii, k performed in the month 
ihnnia-irS, beginning on the sixteenth day of it. The firat. day of thk observance^ 

1 The: ffiaos on tins Sem* ue a]w> eaJd to Tv^sesmi Uie moan. 
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is called iizhe* Rice RTid [iqtior liic fiMtened to ti© centre pcsat of tbe hoitsc, aa in 
all Angami gcnm$, for the spirits^ and the peifoTmai of the ceremony obfiorvas 
^(mna he most not go to the fields to woih). Ho Idlb fouj cows or about that 
number, and feoata his personal b!XGndA on thii meat and on liquor got ready before- 
band. Three new pots must be nsedi cnie for male and one for female friendis, and 
the third for the performer and hk Three new hearths are also made, two 

in the outer room, the other in the inner room, but away from the household hearths 
The male guests cook at one of the hearths in the front room, the female guests at 
the other. At the third new hearth the perfonuor and his ihugiyu are to cook. 
Only the performer's own household, himself excluded^ are allowed to use the 
legnlai hearth on this occasion. 



TPJ. FUkif or aoosn of teilitoemhh or L£^ ^nua, 

a, ht new bisarihs for m&le and female ; c, permAUfifii 

housdiolil hmrth ; d. | t comer pi4litiDO£d off, bj mat, 
fur hiiAbund oad wife (and Jb^iZ); /- special }eg of beef 
resecTod for tbum % ff. jirs tiraach; A. chtpho biwch ; f. 
zemAtf sticks ^ acr, positiQ}| of pcMta. 

The referred to is a hoy called in for such a yensia, the chaarte son of any 

neighbour will do. 

Per three days the performer and hk remam kenna (tabu), and cook 

and eat together thus, A new gourd, n new ladle, mid n new fomiel arc used by the 
performerk wife, who may put zn (rice liquor) down near at band in the new gpurd, 
when the two may pick it tip and drink. On the eyening of the third day the 
thagiipi goes home, taking with him a leaf of tu and cooked meat wrapped in a leaf. 

The next day the perfomuer must remain in hia house, but on the fifth day 
h£ ma}’ go out as usual. This day is caUeii ^hangu,^ He may not, howcyier, enter 
-anyone else^a house on this day. On the sixth day he has to remain tn hk 

* The Word appamitly = fifth day ; sAa = ffaj j penyu » EL Bsit dki-lret it 

it = ** Bixth day,” most b0 fTma wont gjbwicte form, os the cnrrcDt word for e Is aonu 
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own houee sgiin. On tk* fi€Tn&nth. da? k gws to cut fuel foi the wremonf propcJ, 
and on that da? k Mlk pi^ or cattle, aeooidiag to tk number of bis personal friends, 
Tlib da? is caUed si-da (“ wood-cut ’*}. Fort? pieces of meat and several gourdB of 
51 * are on tbis da? taken to tk place where tk fuel is cut, and tkre eouiumerl by 
the perfonner and hia fAu?iy« and two of tk perfonuer’a most intimate friends. 
This cnmplebes tk prelimiuar? jeana in tk month and the persona 

concerned are again free to do as the? please for tk present. 

The following month, Zftepco-im <** rke-ripening-moiitk/') is tko allowed 
to elapse, and is folioW by the month Tcaping-month *'), In which 

tk rice for the s« to k used at the ceremony haa to be pounded. On tk fifth day 
of this month is the Rcml^hf yeiiwo, marking tk beginnmg of the ban'est, and tho 
whole vilbge keeps peinta. On the sixth day the village goes to the fields, and on 
the seventh tk pift,,! warns tk village that tk ninth day vtiUhe thazhoh, 

wkd the rice (for is to be watered by all about to perfonn tk Lisii genna. On 
this (Beventb) day tk two intimates of toe periomier above mentioned (tbey are 
(ydle^i imso) bring each a wee basket of rice to the performer’s houBe, which k takes 
and seta aside, no use at aU being made of it but after this, ail the perfomxer's 
friends are at liberty to bring their cojatributions, a little basketful each, to the 
performer, wlm puts it aU in an empty rice-bin of woven bamboo in his house. 

On tk ninth day, called (husJtok tk friendB of intending performed go into the 
jungle and get pbin^ leaves for makijig cups, etc-, a load each, and to split wood 
to fence in tk ponrh wkre the cattle are to be tilled in front of tk perfoEmer’s 
house. On this day, too. the whole village gets ready their food and sw for the 
gvfina. the actual performer having etarted to do so from Hffisis. aa he must complete 
hU much more ekhorste preparations by the end of ihvzhoL 

On Ik tenth day of tk month tk rice brought by the two TMHa is cooked and 
eaten by the performer, a snudl portion of the rice being kept over uncooked. This 
k taken on tkt day or the next, togetkr with two halves of plantain leaf, of which 
tk ends have not in tk usual way been tom off. and a new baakt. a little one ; 
tk rice is wotted in tk basket and put upon the leaves. This wetted rice is then 
spoken of as having dried, and two little graessfi, of the kind called fsaiaand pip/e, 
are and ehakon ovst the rice, when it is said that the fowls have ken driven 

away. (The husband says to his wife, " Fowls are eating the padd? I ” The woman 
ahakes tsaka and pige twice over the rice on the leaves, and says " I have driven 
them away.”) Then the htishami goes out and says “ Bain has fallen on the Senia 
side ” (i.e, to tk north-east). Then tk woman picks up the rice, layaps it up, 
and puts it in the little basket ond places it at the foot of the centre post of tk house 
in the back portition of the room in which the hearth ia. 

Thia IS followed by the pounding of the rice for the brewiiig of liquor (su) for the 
feast itself. As this calls for much outside help, it cannot k completed on one day 
if tkre b any considerable number of perfomiers. Accordingly, some pound on 
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the deveDth^ others oq the twelfth and tic rest on the If, however^ 

perfoEme.is nm few cnoag}i, the poirndnig ia finLslicd on thedcveiitb. ThJw pounding 
of the rice is ilone by the young men of the c\m^ who d-mg up paddy-poiinijing 
tables outflide thii peiioniier's house and there pound out the pcrformer'fi cice, 
w“caiing full gala Lj the evening they coioo back to the perfoimer'^s house 

^d drint m with him* and roccivo ten pieces of tleish each, cadi piece to be tbc 
size of a handlul. The women of the elan also put on gala ilrc^ and rift the rice 
pounded by the men. 

On tbc fifteenth day of the month the bohn ia made \ that is the new fence 
alniut the petfomier's vcnanila* mride which the cattle flte to be killed. On the 
sixteenth, the whole vilb^^ obsemsJt^Ae (os at the On the eevent-eenth 

day the performer ib to kill the cattle iot the feast. 

On the eve of the eeventeenth m the part of the ceremony called Aan^i, A new 
basket ia set in the houac^ and in it a womnn^B brass bmcelet^ a peir of girrs eax- 
«tbclls^ and a fragment of a woman’s doth (newb with a bit of scarlet hair tied up 
in it^ TbiB bit of clothe with the hair, is called iheko-pfa, Bheep-doth/’^ becauBc 
blue cloths umamented with red sheep’s wool (ct, the present Ecngma womaii’fl 
cloth) are said to have fomeriy been worn, and a comdian bead. To thiw women’s 
ornaments the following male things are added : a bit of elephant 'a bide a few 
inches long, os a shield ; a very short spear a few feet long ; a dao ; u cftAjiri 
(sporran of cotton rope*) in niiniatuni; i a little bit of cloth, woven on purpose, as 
n TJiim’s cloth ; a miniature man's stool of wood ; a bit of shell, to represent a neck 
cemeb ; and a bit of human Lair, formerly given by some awectbeait of the man’a^ 
but now taken from four or five old women.* These men's thingis are caiefnlty kept 
separated from the women’s things already in the basket. The noit moming the 
performer, with his cloth wrapped over bis head, takes the basket with its contenta 
and puts it in the veranda and comes in again. His wife aska Ri n ? " (“ What 
happened?'’), and her husband answers " Po niredi (*^He took it 

willingly"), Both husband and wAs lie down ngaini each on their own bed. 
Some one elpc in the bouse then says ""Get tip! The cock baa cniwed." 
The wife asks her huBbaud what dreams he had, ami he replies that his 
dreams were good^ and aaka the j^ame question of bia wifei who aasweia in the 
same terme. 

Then all the cattle to he killed are dri\^ into the 6oAu, where they are tdlied^ 
the thugiffii first touching each with a little spear. 

* TUia h noticeable mb the AogaiuiB have no «heep, nor are there ioij in their country, 
except such aa have been importiid recently by fhntipcFajtx, Mid these aun-ite with difficulty, 
Ko other tribe that I know hAs b real word for “ aiuMp/* Scmu and Chan^ call them 

** foroignem* goaba/* The E^enuja, ReuinndWt E^gtftini snd other tdW using ted wool for 
embtoidering elotha nee that of dogs. Oo&t'a hair ie often dyed bub ia too atiff for 

ombiTHdery. 

*• Perhaps to aroti! giviiig grounds For Jenlouiy to hk wife^ 
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Ths bodies oie l^d out mlib tbe heads to the east, and the perfoTiiiei, with bis 
doth OTBi hia head, takes a comer of hU doth and toudics with it the near bind leg 
ol each plain beast after aaying, '* I nc^Tir told anyone to kill aU these cattle ! I 
must be given more in their place" Then bis wife takes su from the vat and fills 
a leaf in her husband's hand, and he touches it to hie lips without drinhing, and 
putit it down ty tie 

After this, the two now cut up the first beast HUed. The others are cut up 
cither by other man outside the idiu, or by the nosa inside. Of the first animal a 
liver nine minute ftngmente are cut and aewn hy five and by four on a little diver of 
cane, and put by the king-post (feialb) of the house. This condudea the part of the 
ceremony cnllfid tsvem. The men and .women now cook separately in the 

hoUBV. 

The next episode is called thcrhU^a, Still on thn seventeenth day (caDed wyesAu) 
an old woman and vir^n, wearing complete seta of bracelets and armlets and new 
dothes. take rice from the perfotmer’s houfle and wet it and put it on the pounding- 
table aiid pound with a spwial song. The old woman sings 

Sie t^udeh zhuHi 
pestle strike fl) 
rSolffd teti/ifo 

pound victuals-muat-boHsaved drink-mnst-be-snved 

kechuk€hie-:Ji‘u thutole 
first-in-iank make 

i e “ 8tiike down the pestle and pound I Meat and drink must be accumulated 

that ho may reach the highest mnk of alL 

The meaning of Mi is no longer known. The eong is perhaps a sort of spdl 
to enanm the performw’a duly passing on from the observance of the lAsu ycriMO to 
the still more expensive final ceremony in the seriee by which sodaJ status ia acquired 
bv succeasivu steps. The pestle ifi either a big heavy wooden pole, used standing on 
the pounding table iteeU. and driven down with both handa into a socket cut or 
burnt in the table, or a heavy iauoked stick like an mverted V. with one side longer 
than the other, which ifl manipiilatcd from the ground by the side of tbe table. 

On the same day two bits of meat are sent to two old men of each cku invited, 
with the news that the perlormei will do lAsv, and to ask for help. 

Meanwhile the perfonnei aod hie wife sit apart behind a mat put up so as to 
partition off a comer of the house, and no one may approach them but the fow«a, 
The La the hinctionaiy who presides over and directs primte os opposed to 

public, religious, or quaei-wli^oiis ceremonies, being summoned by mdividimla, much 
jis a physician or n priest or both might be colled ia by one of ouiaetvea as wcU as 
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can^'mg cut tbt dutita of the tmdertnker.^ The (oiPua feeds the performer iind his 
wife with njejil ffcni n specially reserved leg ol beef tnken from one of the heiwta 
sbughtCTcd aod hung op within reach. Ho ako sleejis with them on tlie same 
mat. 

At this stage in the proceedings the Uneiiil ties together with two atiands of red 
cane, a wee ixco hoe and a scrap of meat | he makes u number of such bundles, and 
gives one each to et-eiy man in the village who has done the list* jetitui, while to men 
who have only done the preceding f/enna of shatgH similar bundles omitting the hoe 
are given. 

This completes the episode culled ikerhiiia. But meanwhile the bneuii'ii 
official flsaistant, who mnnt for this puipostf be un old nmn past work in the fields, 
has been getting really the marks on the emblematic posts which are to be caiiicil 
round the village. The cutting out of the posts, carviKl as they are with a miiAop* 
head in high relief, has been completed beforehand, but the zigzag lines on the forked 
posts and the crosae.s on the straight one must be done by the Waii-'s asaifitant, 
and they inusC be cut from below upwania- (PI. Ill, Fig. 2), 

On the eighteenth (lay, in the illuming, the performer iind his wife jirc to wudh 
ccremouially. Taking a spear and a reaping-hook respectiv-ely and two bits of 
soap-vine each, they go to the washing |h>oI followed by the ImraS. Two new 
gourds are cut, one for each of them. Each of the fiair draws water in the gonid, 
pours some into the left hand, mbs in a little soap, and touches it twice to head. 
The fmcHpt does not wash. Then oil three return to the house, where each of them 
wraps in a leaf a few* grains of cooked riee, and tucks it under his (or her) waist-belt. 
Then kiihe is observed, the wild vegetablea known as s^hJIc, tserDicfi, cflait!, cAcpJioA. 
tamhu, kubi, ttrfAu, chakra. hocAa, pAeAiM and teha being added to the usual offering 
of rice and ;n, and the whole being put by the laneitu high up on the centre post out¬ 
side instead of on the Inside cenlrui post ns usually, 

Kelt, an absolutely black bull is killed iuside the hoAu, by the fowuiT, who ties 
two leaves to the dead beast's o3 fore-leg. This is followed by the incident called 
tnkopnia. The woiuan fide a leaf in her husband's hand from the vat, and he touches 
it to his lips and tlu-ows it away. (X.B., pe = *‘ throw away.") The bull is then 
cut up, and irrrJc followii, which consists in the cooking of the liver and other titbit,s 
in separate pots for men and women, and the eating of them by tlw guests, 

The next episode is called iaLfidjft A shelf is made across a comer ot the 
inner room by putting first a piece of branch of the tree called p/c. inside that a bit 

* I haveHiicd th^tenuiowfffl,as tlistisfhcterm innscinKohima vjJIftgc, whnrethisetwmemy 
is performid. In Tkt ,Ya^ tiu' teem uhieh is dni t^mi used in the Kfuinoma 

group of vilkgp*, Los been used. I have afsu stated, f tJiiuk, that the Pim in the Kohiius group 
perlonus the oESees ppff(im(d tty the dlew in KLcoDma, as wi-II as those of Kemcivo. This is 
not absolutely rjrmwt, though hr {trTfnrnis some of them, os tlio fow^v is the person who mally 
corresponds to the :Aet?p. TJio also curresponds pmeisefy to thu ifeuta 
1 Many d (he Stuua loduid posts havu precisely similar rigzag marking. 
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of cheiMt, ontl. across tbe two, sticks of ztmku, and over hQ plantain leaves. All 
tliDse in tbs tiou^w WQp np rice, and put it imdef tli*dr beltS) and tliirty tightly rDlletl 
plantain^ leaves aife tied to tine pre branch. The hifad of the black bnll ia pot on the 
shelf together with the ofi hiji(l*legi the foot of which mnet point towards the front 
door. Thiui the and some vciy old winonji come and eat in the house. 

The pitefl is given thirty-one pieces of cooked meat, ami the old woman twentj'- 
itino, and both ilfinkm. and are given thirty pieces ot uncooked meat each. Then 
the pitsu gives one bit of cooked meat to the old woman, so that they have ivn eyual 
number. The pits^ then gets Hji and puts & comer td hia cloth over the old woman 
as though he was going to have connL'ction with lit-r,” and then sits clown again* 
Again, thirty aemps of meat are cooked aa fejBnxi*rft«rAu.* The huriiu lakes these 
and piitB them on a leaf, and holda them otiera small new bamboo basket, the basket 
being tl^t held uijside down. “ Is it fmiii this side it is eaten ? ” be uala. " It id 
not ! ” id thfl andwer of the assembled guests. ITe then tuma the basket right way 
up. and aaka again, and is tliLn time amnveied It is 1" so he doubles thn leaf which 
holds the scmps and put^ it into the basket, and eventnaUy tlm old M oman takes it 
away with all the ie?t ol her shares of meat put into the Bume basket. 

Nest the foieatl sHs out ii tuiuiature fltcKfl about 3 inches long ami says to thu 
piUsii, " There is yonr stool." The piitii replies, " It k not fitted for me to sit upon," 
to which the b™ utf niiflw«sns, " It is thi* stool of our remote ancestore," To this the 
pitofi naVH. " Very well" ami lets the comer of hia doth fall on it. 

Th^n in the front room the black hull’s off lore-kg, with the kaves tied to it.is 
set down, and firat the perfomitJ. then his wife, then all the inmates of hb house 
touch it in torn with their cloths, and withdraw into the inner hhuu, where they 
remain with their backs to the door through which they have jtmt passed. Only 
the pit™, the old wmmm who came wkh him, and four young boys, remaliL The 
pitsif and the lour youngiters then give the spirits’ call (Ifthtftna-tehi) three titnea, 
calling eoftly “ Then the pUtii. taldng his spear, peers out of the front 

door, saying. " La ttrhima Ha t ” (" Perha|KS an enemy ? ").* Then the fbWMfl pours 
su into a leaf cup in tlie pifyQ'a hand, and the pitea goes out, foUowed by the four 
bop, each likewise with leaf cape filled by the foicdri. Then the old woman, with two 
gourds of zu for herself and two more for the piisa. and in her basket three bha of rib 

‘ The plantain leaf » tii«l ftw all sortfi of utensna. particnUrly for enpa, platot, ami for 
wrapping up the cold rirt lai™ to the fifllda, whaow its nimke, (e-feue-at = rieetovw.feai'' 

» Th*' Krtnaro (or Ictmevn) is thfl bsnsdltaiy priest, representing tte original louaLl„ of the 
vUJagr. Hi! fnniitiaiM in the Kahinw group ate ijerformed hy tlw and anyone who hju 

pDtfibrnwtl t Ul* full fteriwof Hwiil jesso' i® oal l«i JTeuinw. 

* So. Bt lesrt, it wa* esplained to me. fme « temptfd to wonder whetLsir there Lm not 
iHidL a ooaruslon lietwven (erAuiiw, " HpEiit," aud f«*N»Ki, " rnmy," partiralndy os ticitlutr tije 
uM milt who ESTP me the foTmula. aor the esreptioimlly latolligint interptotei wtio hfiped mo. 
hitnseif •me oi the leiulinji nion In Kohim* village, eonW flivv anyoiplsnation at all of any part 
of the ritual othi-r thiui " thui the ^s i must I* potfr^ed.” 
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for the pitsu, and two more bits for herself, follows them out. As, howoTti'r, the 
basket is too heavy for her to catty, it is lifted oa to her iiack and then taken oil 
again, and the pit 9 U*s Bhars 19 taken for Mm separately by a young man. Now that 
they haye gone ont the hnusehold may look lound again. 

After thifl, thirty-two sciapa of meat are cut by the lowm, and a little 
wormwood is burnt, and the meat is put in n pot and placed on the fire and taken 
oft j^n with the atatement that it ia cooked. Then the perfonner taken n little 
gourd, to wMch he tics thirty of these pieces, leaving two in the pot. He takes his 
ppear and goes out. carrying the gourd on hia back, followed by the foi™K. but 
leaving his wife m the bouse. The performer goes to where the emblemutic posts 
and tbetu in the IdJowing woTds ;_ 

Pmn‘ tf (i, perin u cA-* ria giaiightt 

Bull 8 post, hull *8 path willingly rise up J 

The poBta are now " puHal ” to the perfonner’e house. Actually the T-ehapKl 
post is carried by a warrior, who holds it in a horiEontal poation* the foot of the 
post foriirards, by walking between the atms and supporting one of them in each 
hand. To the foot of tlie port long ropes of creepem are attached, and there are 
pulled on by a horde of aninli boys. The rtrught post is carried in a rert icnl position 
by another warrior,= who holds it in irent of him with both haufU and walks just Li 
front of the forketl post between the creeper ropes, which on? attached All 

the young men, the wamons, and the veteinns of the peiformer’B and the imsisting 
clans precede the pulling boys; the whole company is decked out in full ceremonial 
dress from tho youngest boy to the oldest man, tho waniots and young men canying 
folly omamented shields and spears, or, if they Have them, guns, which they fire 
off at intervals. PreporatioiiB are made for this display for months beforehand, 
articles of dress, etc., being borrowed from aU the villages of the tribe within ruoch. 
Tilt' whole spectacle is moat inipreasive. 

jVfter leaching the perfonner's house, the performer is left rtaiuling there while 
the procesaion moves off to the vilkpe. Until the porta reach his house again, there 
the performer must stand. Sileanwhile the procession xKriambulates the village, 
viaiting all the open spaces in it. These open spaces are reserved oreas of flat grouuf f 
among the houses crowded at Jiffierent levels on to the top of the hiU, and serve for 
playgmnnils and for aU sorts of public purposes. Each haa it name, being known a., 
such and such a “ pooL” When the procession reaches one of these ‘‘ pools,” it 
first dreumambulatca it with loud cries, firing of muskets, and bmmliahini of 
weapons. The warriors line up at one side, and the small boys drop their ropes, 
and Tim and jump across tlie open space. Then they return, pick up their rop^ 

• Ptris is apparently au «b»ktc wonl mwuuag a ” mitkan " (Ifo* fr^talis). The onimaf, 

won! (pW. ^ 

* til loan, when no auitable warrior w« available lor the purjiae, a yimng mm, emrinsd tlie 
ferked post imdtf capUcit ordeis of old wsmotv. win, niid that no evil atwuM befall him for it 

F 2 
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anti Lhe posts, move tn one k-^viug room for tlwj men to form up m liaee, dnnce 
«i mume across and around tlw “ pool." and dmw aaido to allow mdmdtmlfl to 
display their athktic prowess hy leaping into the air to coasideiable hcjghts with 
amazing agility, followed by a fnrioiu atampede of the whole crowd a*:roafl tho 
" pool,” Eventually the prowsasion moves on to repeat the peifoniiance at the nest 
“pool." All this tn theaccompauimeiit of the uiout barbanc shouts aud cries and 
the inoes^wat firing oI gunft. 

WTieti the procession gets back to the perfonner’s house, he puts the gourd, 
which he took with him when he sent to bless the posts, into the back room, banging 
it upon a post there. He never touches it again. Then he comes out and looks 
at his poststhen goes inside ugain, takes new rice (cooked), wraps it np and tucks 
it onder bis belt; then comes out again and watches the fenefla take the ropes ofi 
the jhMts. He then goes bank into the house, where he and all his household change 
the rice under their belts. He then goes oat. eeketa a site for the erection of tho 
posts, and, having pointed it out to the fowiiti, letumB inside. The fowuit digs 
holes for the posts, sets them up, ties a hit of creeper muml them, aud sticks in a 
wee leaf of m. as at iirJc (PL IH, Fig. 2 ). A little of the blood of the black boll ie put 
by the hvem on each post. The performer then bleaaea the posts in these terms 

“ Zhatsi ha nengwfe ktcAMMw'SAu ta^ila 

Pounding Uiia tiiking^pleasure-m flrst*in*Tank food-te-be-saved 
ktalih ftriH u li J>enn « eha no 

drmk'to-be'^vwi bull post bull a path willingly 

/Awmfo I * ” 

bccome-heavy-with-lile! 

Then a hole is made in the wall beside the front door and two pipes inserted, 
one for the Kimhoma clans, the other for the Saknma clans of Koluina,* In^de 
these pipes, salt and aowAn? are placed as the shares of the Kimhotna and Sakuma 
elans respectively. Zh is then poured into the pipes from the inside of the house, so 
as to nm tlmmgb the wall and fall oniside, washing out on its way tho salt and 
the awiAn. The ru is poured into the Kimhoma pipe before the Sakuma pipe, 

' LhurMdii \m uptArtntJy wmthcJt obsoltto wtird only twed in tMa «orm«vtiaiL 

» Euliuna TllU^ w, hf cefrmtmial purpoaH. diviikii inw two groups v^Wed Ximhmna^ 
minpoeed liic DupIiilJiim*, PocbAt^utiia mud BcHiuma and Satama, ctmprifling tba 

otiu-r four gluns, HnititAUiua, Hfnpvonia and Cbtranm, Wm other purposea they 

are uiiraUJy ffgairlcd oa bdup; diviikil into a pbfmtry ccmipri«in|f tiia aix claEa Ermt 

mentioned^ Kid C\mma, which the Pfmnnma apoik isf aa ** auEAiaui, wtUi partkulAT 

Tiifcrexice to au occamLon, tionnectod with tJia origin of tlio min-inJkMn^ rite, on which tbr CheraiuA 
titan refuaed to conoperate with tlir other elanj *jf tbe village- There are yet again legestda 
giving vadfiua mud divLTn origiBE for tho different Tide TAe Anfftitni pp, 

£ 56 - 8 * 

* ZomliU Juia aTrwdy been mentioned iti two oUur conn^cUotie in thia ceremony. It h a 
T^etable, vmhied for ibi acid taste* 
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N«it the fewtiiTit a basket callod jb;jie on hia back, putting into it a Hog 
pup, to which he gives a ministim shield and epeaf, and ashes (“ m the came of the 
clouds”), aud cotton seeiia {“ in the name of hail ”). With this basket he climbs 
up on to the n»l of the performer^ house, whence he throws out the ashes, saving that 
they are clouds, and then throws out the cotton seeds saying that they are 
aud anally throws down the puppy with its spear and shield. Whoever can get 
hold of the puppy carries it off and keeps it, hut as them may be a hundred or ho 
young men scnimbliug for it, it sometimes happens that the unfoitunate animal is 
kilierJ in the Bcrltumugc, 

Next a ball calf, also with a “ spear " and a “ cloth ” (the spear is a rough 
miniature and the cloth a mere fragment of white cloth}, is led out on a rope of creeper, 
and this mlf, too, is scrambled for by the young men with much violence and in ore 
or less killed in the process, after w'hich it is completely killed by stabbing it with 
a piece of wood, and its liver ia tom out and given to the performer, and the carcase 
ifl tom in pieces by the young men. This calf must not be killed or cut up with iron 
in any way at all. The foicuii bnrieB the liver inside the perlonaer's house, and at 
the same time buries two pre sticks with the thicker ends towards the front of the 
house, or the cast, and the smaller ends the other way, just as a house is built with 
its smnller end wicatwurdaJ 

Then the ioti^Mfl maken firo in the comer partitioned off by a mat, and he and tlie 
performer and the performer's wife drink sw, after which the guests outside may also 
drink, and the ceremony is over. 

But a month later the fcwtr«M comes again, and pnlb up the posts and puts them 
down in the bohu, in which they had beem erected before, but against the side of the 
bouse where they remain. And until the Finst Sower* has sown the rice the following 
spring, the performer may not eat outside his own village, nor vimt another village 
at all. 

How far wo may infer, from the details of this Angami ceremony, the rites tluit 
must have attended the erection of the hngo megaliths at Dima pur, wo can only 
guess. Elephants are depicted in tho carvii^ on many of the stones ; no doubt they 
hidped m the tremendous effort that must have been needed to haul the huge blocb 
ihrough the forcHt from the Diphu gorge, but they may also have contributed their 
lives to the holocaust of sacrifice in a ceremony of which the Liaii gema ran be at 
most a microcoatn. Fights between tigers and elephants, also depicted on the 
carved megaUths, probably fonueii part of the apectack, as they did at the festivaJs 
of the . 4 hum king?. And we shall perhaps not go far astray if we take the puppy- 
dog, with ite spear and shieltl. ami the bull-calf, whose liver ia buried not eaten. 

^ By pmfqrvnoe the An^mi orientates bia bouse to that the front faces caat. at»J catcher the 
morning aim. Lot tbn prefeKnee ia by op uiMne rigormaiy adbond to. The front of the hmue 
TB bolb higher and broader than the back end. 

* ride TA* Atigamt Kttgar, p. IWil. 
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jisd who is ftifio vested hy a spear and a doth with attributes of himiaiiity, 

to be the natiirtqji&te tatter-day repiesumtativea of more tenible offeringn of human 
life attending the erection of the monohtha at Dimapur. 

In a feccnt visit to some Stangtam tillages across the frant-ier^ which had not before 
been vidted by any white man^ I observed two variations of the T-flbap^ post, which 
weiN 3 new to me (Fig* 1). In one a ero^-piece conaisting of a simple stick was tied 
across the horn* of the \\ 1 could get no miflonahle explanation of why it was 
done. In the other form a w'ooden peg* made in one piece with the lest. projected 
at an angle of about 41) degrees from the centre ol the post at the point of the 
brandling of the amis^ suggesting dhut a heromphrodite poet was inifflidod. In 
bfith coses the homa of the Y were very, nmeh more curved than in any forms that 
1 have seen daewhere. 

With regard to the erection ol Y-diapetl posts by the KachaTifl, Mr, C, K, Pawsey 
tdla me that in the Kochari villages m north Eammp a miniatnie wwden Y la 
Tegulorfy placed in front ol the viUoge ftotw^A^r, "which tokos the place of the 
original or deib owing to the partial Hindid^&tlon of this part of the 

tribe. 

Xom — An TVganl* otlicr iwoounta of die DKgslltliic ranaiiu at thefoliotdii^ may 

be rEfeircfl to :— 

Cl) ^joT Jobi HuUfcr, Travds ond AdfenCaoc* ill Attam (Smithy Elder Oct.* 

(±) Colonel El. IL Godwm-Anstint " Huiiu at Diuispur Oft the Dhjtnsiri HiTer/^ Zoimi* 
^# 1 ^, Sot. qf iB74^ p 1. 

(3) Dr* T. Blonb, Artlbiz^d^^ Rtpori^ 1002-4* 

(4) SLr E, A. CJait^ */ A/mm, pp S44. 245 (Tliiii:keT A Bpt&kj Cyoutta, ISDO). 

(o) OiUmel I* Wp ShAktaptar, Evtor^ qf lfpp€f Auam, Upper Burma and (he FfUfniier 
(Blaemillaii, 1014)* 

Of tb« above aixotnita 1 have Iksm mialile to ecnuult Nw. I aod 3* 


/□lil-BnJ fA< /n#IiVn/^. Vat. LH, ]m2. Pl*^ /. 
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THE CULT OF THE DFaAD IX EDDYSTOXE OF THE SOLOMONS. 


By A. M, Hocakt, 
Pajit L 

[With Plates V—IX.] 
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L—Introductohf, 

The preoent rE^^ciimfaefl mto tho mamicis mid ctiatoma of Ekidystono Island wer^e 
imdextaken with the asaistance of the Trustees of the Pefey Slnden Trupt^ and of 
Eseter and Je™ CoUegea, in 1908* The work was caided out jointly by Dr- W- H. R. 
Riveis and niyself. We worked together lor three moniha in Eddyetqnei then I 
carried on alone for a while* after which we again joined forces in a tour roiind Velk- 
Lavtlln. 1 then ptnceeded alone to Roviana and stayed ibere fdx- wrecks. I 
returned to Eddystone for s fortoiglit to follow up oIubh picked up elsewhere i then 
devotee 1 a fortni^t to Nduke* and came back to Eddystone for the laat titne, leaving 
on JanuaTj lst| 1909* 

Our joint work was apportioued iiiccordiiig to enbjects, Dr. Rivers taking 
kinaiiip* social oigamEation. ghoets, gods, and other subjects, while I took death* 
fishing, warfare : a few suhjeete, each as the house, were joint. When working alone 
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I tw»k over the whole. Of crourae, these di™iona were rather artifirml and we 
constantly overlapped, and either was constantly gathering material that belunged 
to the other. Wo cojMtantly kept one another inftjmied. It follows that the 
material of either of ns pnblisW separately must ht Laeomplete, but publication 
has almiwly heen bo hmg delayed that it \a better to publish only a fragment than 
withhold inlaabie material any longer. 1 am theiefom publishing as a first 
instolment my own information on the Cult of the Dead as pructifled in Eddystonc ; 
it is Huffieiently full to be of use, and indeed gives tho essentials. The anb]‘cct of 
chieftaiaship was not properly mmo . hnt my later visits cleared up a certain number 
of obscurities, 5 *» that it can be usetl at least aa an introduction; tbe chapters on 
Di^nth and on Skull-houses can be coBsideied as complete, barring, perhapa, a few 
details. Ghosts were more thoroughly inveatigatwl by Dr. Eivem, but the fragments 
T have collected can usefully be includoi:! here to complete the subject. The gptls 
also come withm Dr. Eiveia’ province, hut the esaential part, the ritual, did not come 
nut till my second visit, so that the bulk of the inforuiotion will be found here (in 
Part II). The reader, however, should boar these facts in mind if be is indinod to 
criticize thet incompl'etttii^sfl of tb^ mateTiaL 

Mcihods* 

Our work was done through interpieteia. Their pidgin was of the pnost rudi¬ 
mentary description, but 83 onr knowledge of the language improved, their scanty 
Kfi glid t was richly anppleniouted with native words. We were frequently able to 
understand what was said before it was mterpreted. Prayers and flome stories 
were taken down word for word and conatitute an effective check on interpreted 
material. 

Working through interpieters is certoiidy not ideal, and it is to be hoped that 
field-wortem will in the fqtnte undergo a linguistic training and seek to work in 
the vernacular: but this is not given to all, and it ifl « great ^take te imagine 
that because iateipreted work u not the best, it therefore is not good. 

Onr interpreters were mostly poor; but one of them, Kjimviri (see PI. V, I 
and 3). turm?d out in tUu end to he not only the best interpreter, but 
head and shoulders the best infoimant. It w a pity that, Iwing iu possesBlun 
of much secret lore, he carefully disguised his knowledge and was therefore 
lung wasted as a mere clmnnel of communication, when he could have been 
iiseil as an original scholar and thinker. The eldest stm of the chief who 
controlleil the most Smpurtant ondts In the Itdand, debarred by being a 
hunch-bock {mm great physical activity, he had devoted himself to thought and 
learning. Bis knowlwlgfl was not only vast, but most accurate: reluctant to give 
away the secret formulso, he was meidlesaly conBcientious in reijeating them once 
he been inducetl to do ho. He knew exactly bow much he knew, and always 
distingnisbed hia theories from £acts. Hud he been a Enmpeau he would have rankeil 
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high nmoDg tbo l&amed^ and an aceoimt af the inland h&^ied oa hia evidence alone 
w^uld atill be iavaliiable. 

Kundakolo (Pin. W 3 and 4J waa diacaveJfed earl/ and was a great cnutributor, 
Hi^ knowledge was i^ast, hut hU tueniory was not as good as it had been; he was 
ftlflo a dreamer with a iieruliar imagination, as could be seen by Ills drawings. Ue 
also was consdenfcious and never chiimed to know what he did not. He owned 
all the great lore of his village and w'e were constantly referred to him. 

Leuki (Pl. VTj 1 ajid 2) was the best narrator and oscpositor of any r in fact he 
was the only one who seemed able to telJ a story, though he fell far below the 
Itovianese. He contnbuted ehielly tahis and a legenda. nntilp running short, 
he decided to unfold one of the most importanl tituaUof the uknd, the cult of 
the gods. He wm thoroughly accnrate and aware of his liinitatiuoSp In fact it 
may be aaid that an mformant who romances is very rate indeed, when a enrefuJ 
check is kept and they know lt^ for they are very mindfiil uf their repatation. 

AU these belonged to the same \dlbge of Narovo. Keana^ my interpreter 
during my last visit» belonged to Bimbo and thus put me in touch with some Siniljo 
material. He was intelligent and not afraid to correct misconceplLons under which 
the otheTa bad allowed ua to labour for months. It waa he who threw most light on 
chieftairndiip. He waa very good at explaining such matters, but he was anything 
but conscientious, and when it cnnic to long foramlin his chief thought was boiling 
everything down. 

Binambesi was the oldest man in the island, was noble In Kariv'^ara, and the 
father of one of the chiefs of Qvo. His know'kdge waa not proportionate to hb 
age tn stutK>nt and Kig memory was not- good, but with ins son nnd grandson he made 
some inrer^Mding contributioiiaH 

Such were our chief informants^ Scarcely a native who came to see ua but 
contributed something, for not one but possessed at least a remedy, 

Eddystone Island belongs to that group of the Soloiuoaa which i whall call the 
New Georgiim, because New Georgia b the largest iskndi and appeara to have been, 
the political centre, at least that part of it ivhich li called Eonann (Bubiaiui. of the 
charts). The other islands are Eandnvu (Eeudova on the charts), Montgimierv 
island or Tetepare* Niluke (Xulambangara on the charts), Glao, Yella-L&vella and 
Gauoi'iga {Bonongo on the chartaj^ 

The island of Bddystone lies to the eitreme aoutb-west of this group. It b 
quite small, nearly two sea miles long by oue and a fifth at its broadest; but the 
dense forest that covers it makes walking slow* and multiplies distances. The 
bland b neiirly cut in two by the deep bay of Namvo, which penetrates it from the 
north-west p a low and narrow isthmus connecting the two parts. The northern 
parts consist of hills with easy slopes; the smithem b very steep, rising to 1100 feet 
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lit M^lt€nd^fJ] and 102S feet Patukio. It; ts flanked m its- dde hy the 

bland of Simboi ’which is level apart from a few low hills. The coasb south of Nitrovo 
Esiy is pcnetrat-ed bj a iagooR which evidently lUk an estmct ctaiec : all rounil it 
arc malphnt patches and boiling springs; a hot. spring is fonad near the top {>f 
Mat^:tidinj, and right at the top is some steaming soil. 

The population mirabcj perhaps some 400* la colour they vary from dark 
bmwn almoftt to black. Their features are not osnally negroid ; iheir noses are 
noarct to the Polynesian tvpe^ fiometimes very large and aquiline (see PI. V\ VI}, 
Their kgs are inadequate, pmhahly they never gn by land if they can go by 

sea. The hair b usually worn long and bleadied with lime; ROmetimea it is nearly 
bimit anbum with lime and rombeil out: into a head of hair somewhat after the 
h^jian style. The yoouger folks^ when off work, draw white Imea on their Eoce^ with 
lime. The dress of thi: men consists merely of a cloth passed between the legs and 
round the waist. The women puss a cloth bet ween the legs and spread it out in a 
wide pat] behind^ securing it with a njiiTow strip of cloth an belt. 

As ornaments they wear armlets, made in Hoviana, of a kind of grass dyed 
These am wom jtiat bokw the sbotilikr. On the elbow they wear araa-ringH; thew 
are of two kinds: the wmh of clam ahell, the best l>eiiig made out of fosj^ik, 

and the ttihuitu, made out of a eonjcnl shnll, laarked with brown spots in rowei. 
Theiu? lumi-ripgH are used as money or but the term poa/a usually refers to the 
large and heavy ehell-riugs, which are never need as Dmaments ; I ehall refer to these 
m rings or nhel brings as opposed to arm-rings. Some poata are cut out near the 
bijtge of the clam and have iin orange stain w'hich vnries in extnnt; thcL^ arc calkNl 
tfAakia and are mare mluable than the plain white ones l they are sometimes 
moonied in a eollar with the same t^d gmss as is ussmI for nrmkts ; it is then wom on 
the cheat. There are very muill rings roughly madci apparently out of a conical 
shell, and caUetl owlet; their i 4 fie Eeetna to be entirely cereninniaL Sacred riiiga arc 
called rih) ; some ancient, rudely-mode ringa attnhutecl to the gods am quilled 
Tha fan^o is a large pointed spiral shell nibbed down till only a vertical 
section remains ahowing : tUb h only used ceremotdally ■ so U the pai^tgosia, a she!] 
ornament which oecmEi to have varied in shape* 

Every man carries about with him a basket which servea as pocket and usually 
contains his betel mixture, his coco-nut ticnapei, his comb, and hia ikh-hooks. In 
farmer tunefl they corned paddle^Bboped dnbfi, now o so-calkd temmhowk consisting 
of on iron blade mouiLtcd on a very long handle pointed at the end , it k never bid 
on the groumb but stuck cpright \ it k ako used to husk coco-nuts. 

The men fish, ami clnai the ground for the women to plant. The women also 
jmke bark-doth. 

The hon^H are tbatrhod with ivoTy^nut leaf I the walk are made in the same 
way* They usually coutaia low platforms to sleep on ami a shelf to store nufei. 
oetSp etc- The paiia^ or halLs^ always contain canoes, but that is Evidently not their 
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ftWcntift! functioDt mici5 there ueed to be halls n^^bt up on the htll etupce , they ore 
used H 9 meeting places and for feasts. 

The bnguage ie Melanesian, with the accent on the lost syllable but two. Oircept, 
perhaps, when the last but one ia [nog. The MelanGsiau ^apfNwre nonietuaes to be 
Inbialised and is easy to coofose with ti Of lO * we long wrote Pa Na Vunda lor Pa Na 
(jundu. and we do not gnuraotee our spelling in every oosd ; there was also some un¬ 
certainty over final t and e and over oe and ot. In speUing I follow Lepaius’ alphabet, 
which is the same aa that now used In Sansknt.^ Consonants have been spelt single, 
OS there was some difference Oif opinion about them ; but it appears certain that kj »n, 
«, t were lengthened after an accented syllable, thus: rtJtibi, Iniumti. maranni, ng^a, but 
nibariK, poo/a; on the other bund I always spelt mbekoio, pifu, «iafe, ite asagainstT^Rff w. 

Proper names usually consist of two dissyllabic parts: Al^mbule, Atevia, 
Alepiiit, Jftapiftr, Ktitukiie, Oiulfitfc. The man was uaualiy called by one of the 
names unless it was ncccseoty to distinguish him from another. Wonie&.''8 names 
usually CDDtoinml Furo, Ktdo, Mali, Atu, etc. Some, if not aQ, of these coniponcnts 
have meanings, thus : Mbui^, calm weather ; Ng^, wor-canoe ; Eattda, to abuse ; 
he, small; Kaio, water t EaUt, whole’s tooth. The compounds, however, do not 
seem to make seuse except in a lew coses where it may be accident; thus, 4fide 
Honbala, returned from ovenieas. Mate, nvtnbata, diod at sea. 

Place-names are somctiiues simple : TMiiihi, Eenjo, iforoiwfw, Pejmre, 3[bi(loh ; 
sometimes they ore compounded : Paiu Meka (the single stone); Paht Sogara 
(Scolding Stone), Patu (iett (Long Stone). The words pofu, stone, and nari, large 
kanarium, occur most fre<]ucnt|y in these compounds. Inda (ooco-nat) and pie 
(water) also occur. Place names soldoni occur without the preposition pa, hut wo 
got into the habit of writing some pbco names without, and some, especially those 
preceded by the article «o, with it. The use was never properly observodj but our 
pmcticc is probably founded on native usagOt and arose out of the lact that in simple 
enumerations some kept the preposition, having become iusepamble from it, othere 
dhtpeneed with it, not Laving become fixed } thus, Ogago, Oti, Tumbi ; but Pa Na 
(tuwla, pa NJnm. The district names occiuieil without prepositiou after ftaoni, 
thus fmoat Stinho, a man of Simbo. 

The nearest island to Eddystone is Konongo or Raaongo of the white man} 
its real name is Vesu Gogoto or Eight flimilrcii.” Banongo is a corruption 
Ganoiiga, one of its three districts. The other villages are Kumbokola in the North, 
and Luiiga in the south. I shall keep the name (binonga Island for the whole island, 
os oppose<l to Qaaongn district. 

U.—Sketcii or Social. OaoAKiZA.TioK. 

The native name of Eddystono is Mandegusu, which means The Four FiUages. 
These four villuges or districts are : Naiovo round the bay, Ove on the south-west 

li = Ungl. nfli in jin^. 
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Sidubo dn the littlt; island flankiDg thB muin one, and Karivara on the eastotn 
slopes of Mut-eiiduii. Th> the white men and the natives of Boviana and Ndnke 
the whole island ia known as Siiubo^ after the third named district. 

These villages, except Simbti, nfe not coziipgirt groups of houses ; they consist 
of bamlfita com prising one or two houBes, aometinies fenced in, generally not. These 
hamlets are usually very much scattered, a cluster here and a eluater there. In 
Nutovo they line the head of the hay : one group on the south co(*.st from Tumbi tn 
Manduai knirim as Pa STUlu or “ Above " ; one on the north coast known as Pa 
Na llbatnihftta : in the inoost coiner was Pa Na Kortgu, " id the Bay " inland lay 
Pa Xa Paga : also Pa Xa Kota, on the leve!,” conabiting of the two haudets of 
Leriana Kotakota and Pa NTSmbala ; BlhuJolo and one or two hamlets lay on the 
east coast. In Sim bo these hamlets, usually sepamtod by fences, formed a group 
near the south, cntiiince of the lagoon. 

The people Lave country houses in the northem part of the island where they 
stay while they are working on their ganlcna. These teraporaiy Bcttlemimta may 
develop into hamlets j thus Tapurai at the extreme north was continuously inhabited, 
and appeared to bo the chief residence of Knve (sec Pi. VI, 3) and his peoplo, 
though he was frequently in Ovc too. There was a good hall and good hoiises Ja 
Tapurai. 

The hamlets uiuially form little eliistea which have names. The hamlets on 
the south shore of Xarovo Bay from Tumbi to ilandtmi were known collectively an 
Pa Si'Uhl or “ Above.” The north shore wan Pa Xa Mhumbata, " the Kockv 
Shore ” ; the head of the bay was called Pa Na Kongu, “ in the Bay.” 

Most of the hamlets are recent. The people userl to live on the slopes, having 
only canoe-houses on the shore. Thus the inhabitants of Pa N'Dlu used to dwell 
higher up in Pa Sezro ; they came down to bathe in Benjo ; Pa Na Kongnand Pa Na 
Kota go together, hnt it is not clear where they dwelt formerly, Those of Pa Na 
Mhamhata and Pa Na Puga have come down from Pa Titn, a group of hamlets on 
the slopes of Patu EJo including Tifa, Katapana, Nanasai, Ogogo, P'Olone, Pa No 
Xaii. 

In former days the people of Pa Na JTbambata, Paiui Paga, Pana Koiigu. and 
Pa Na Kota, who form the bulk of the population, did not fish ; tliey were a bush- 
people. The first evidence of a former bush-people was obtamed in Ttoviarm, where 
I was told the people of Katapaua could not catch fish. We had lived three months 
among these former bush-people without ever getting any hint of their past. 
Probably the Kataiwaree are ashamed of it, for hushmen are held in contempt. 

The people of Katsp^a could not fish and did not wash ; they became sea-sick 
in a canoe ; they used to wander in the bush north of Narovo Bay in search of pigs 
and coco-nut crabs | if they heard that fish hati been caught they brought vegetable 
food to exchange for it. It is only recently that they have leiu-nt to fish, under the 
chieftainship of Bongnua, of atom the present chief is the fourth 


successor. 
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KuDflakoIo, about; Bovcot^ yean of aye, coulil reraeuibei bow once, as bo and hio 
people were bonito fiohiDg off Pa Sa Pou, the peojik from the booh sat on tbo shore 
reef and scooped the water in pby to Imitate the fLsbennon. lie wag an adult when 
thry began to fish T they acquired the art by intermatTying with the salt-water 
people, Tbeir dissolute ways had prevented intorraarriape till then, for they would 
rape any woman they mot, and this lod to ware. They have not entirely given up 
their bad habits, but even now ** some feUow be think ’long woman.” The people 
of Katapann spoke in a small reaping voice which is still chnnacteristif of some of them, 
i could find no difference in the vocabulary except that for two they said iaivta 
in their high-pitched tone, instead of iorua. They have now *' straightened ” 
their speech a little, but the people of Ovc, Karivata and Siiubo speak eorreetly. 

In each of the villages there were chiefs i their [irerogativos. ranks, powers, and 
jurisdiction were more diibcult to ascertain than anything else, for here we are not 
dealing with hard facts, hard aD<l fast conceptions, such as are possible in handicrafts 
anil in speculation, but fluid customs, elusive emanations of tact and experience; 
they are the hunicst things of all for a people to express who are not trained in abstract 
thought, and not accustomed consciously to analyse human personalitv. Even 
when possessed of a good comiuaud of the language the investigation is exposed to 
miiiundetstandiogs or misconceptions. For an informant has no way of qualifying 
Statements or expressing the relativity of relea. except by making absolute but 
contradictory statements. lie will say, “ he ean, but he cannot " where we should 
say. “ theoretically he can, but in practice he never docs, as it would mok e him 
nnpopnlnr.” 

hlany of our dillicultics probably arose from the ambiguity of the word 
which may mean either a chief or one of chiefly blooil, as our word prince is often 
used to mean a monarch, though usually it designates a member of a royal famiJv 
other than the king.’ Thus in Simbo, Erovo was regarded as a *' great mba/iara ” 
although be hail no subjects, no boys.” as they say, and no authority until Nimu, 
the present chief dies : “ Elrovo no speok yet; spose Mmn he dead, Ero%'o he talk." 

Complete agreement did not exist as to the status of certain chiefs. Those 
nniveiaally acknowledged were: Rem bo and Sogaviii for Narovo j Laiti and Kave 
for Ove ; Mbolana and the late Naturu for Kaiivare ^ N'imu and Rondi lor Sitntm , 
Doubtful w.^ Atolo of Pa N’Clu in Naravo. yet his father was said to have been a 
great mhiD'xtre and his elder brother as a child Wl been ceremonially “ made a 
mba/iam,’' He wu$ certainly the lemliug man in Xarovo. It mast be remembered 
that a man may probobly be tnAanam in the sense of chief, but not nt6anara in the 
sense of noble. For rank undoubtedly exists, and seems tp depend more on the 
mother than on the father. Nimu. the leading chief of Simbo, is a great flt6ar<nra, 
because hifl father and Lia mother liotb were; Rondi, the second chief, is mdatiara 

I iSsimkiil mJj is used, ui eractiy the emmt way, gf a king or a memter of the niline 
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in a smaller way becaitse he owes it to his motW only. Bembo^ the leading ehiel of 
Nbtoto, ia mbanura on. both aides; Soga Viii, the second, waa inic»»iara througli hii 
father; aorne said he was not a bat a adon of n^hanufa. Ho certainly acted 

Ofi a eliief, though he seems to haTe owed this to tU weaM and the absence of anyone 
better bom- 

We bid a number of cosee of mtn who were mkanmit in thek motlker^s country 
£ktid livid thete ; for instance T^iti in Ore^ Veo m Koviam. 

There were women wifliriijfofti). Theee not the wives of ciuefs, 

but wometi of rank. There was one living at the time of our lidt. A chief’s wife la 
called katao, hk children hfitibum There is also a term komburu mbafmmf 

or mbai\iim child. Unfortniiatelv ts'e took it for granted at the time that it meant a 
yotiii^* ehief; it certainly does not mean tkatn but probably hag the same meaning 
as the Fijian and Polynesian equivalents, ^ namely, one of nohk tlosccnt through the 
mother or through both parentiii, as opposed to a chief of not fully noble descent. 

Noble children sometimes went through a ceremony called vamimiiaria^ or 
itmling info n mbiittara." When the child Is quite little they put a ring on each 
ankle. When it reachca the age of twelve or t-hemabouts, they hold a feast at which 
they place one of th^>5e ancient rmgn called tabariii underneath the ankle-ring j 
they hie the ankle-ring wkh an oiange^stained ring then they place two 

tnhnJlia on the cbild^a bp saying Yon baiM halb, set up sknU-houscJs^ you bo the 
teiicccssor*”^ This ceremony was perfoimed for Itu and Kwini, the son and daughter 
of Kavcj chief of Ove. 

Informants were unauimotis that a mbanaTa was not mbaTfiara of a hamktj or 
oE u group of bamletSt hut of a whole village; thus Sogaviri was not of 

OlejicniiigaL, iiifl batnkts but of Natovo ; Bembo was not of Putusogam, hk 

Tcsidcuccr not of Pa Na Faga, hi$ group of Immlcta^ bat of Narovo. Fact boro out the 
very cmpLitic sfcatemeot^ mode by the natives. We found either chief in a dtstrict 
ordcfjjig a fea-Jt or a foray' lor the whole vilUge. On the other hand the i chief bad 
bis boys " lonfei tni^sciicmi), the inlmUtauts of hia part of the village; 

there might be BtrUe between two chiefs of the same vilbge. The apparont 
contradiciioii k removed if instead of coudcmniiig the natives as liarj^^, wo try to 
do them justice. Each chief hiis hk own porticulor followers, a greater or smaller 
section of tha village; hk closer connection with that group may be due to marriage, 
jiud consequent ralaticmsliip, jlh happens in other parts of the PaciSc; in small 
affairs be calls upon his foliowcui only% but in any great enterprise the whole villagL- 
is concerued^ and either thief will take the iniluitive in piupoising it and will be 
supported by hia colleague. Thji= k the wwy the nutis^e puts the case ; **If Njmu 
orders a tearti Bondi rlieaiB ttdk Kuuu * and bids his boys pieinore food i tf 
Bfindi u inclined to have a feasts he telk Xiinut who tells his bo}^/’ 

^ ttmtf liTj-citi^r * ^amii a^f L 
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Tlie power of a chief natuislljr It depemb on birth, wealth, and nmgic ; 

the imtiiTs never raentiop peraonaUtj-; they do not apppear to ha^'e distcivered it! 
Make. Nimu'fl predweesor, was the lending ohief while he lived ; indeed Dr. Ouppyi 
deacrihed Edd jstoue ne being " under tlis sway of a ptjwerf id chief who nfaides 
in an islet bordering ita soutlneaBt side/’ The native account is that “ he did a great 
deal t he nuwie big fcaste, built big housea and many were his retained ; he had plenty 
of gardens and aheU-iinjpi; his property wa« Iricge ; that is why he a big chief. 
*(iTnn tB not as great as Muke ; he has not been a chief long ; presentlv he may be Very 
wealthy and b«i>me a great chief." Since Muke'e death Mbobna Jf Karivare La the 
leading chief, Mulw waa higher, but now that he is dead Mlwlona has taken Lis 
place, which he owes to hk age ami the ^gh rank of both hk father and mother. 
Upon his death the first place will pass to sonjeoue who k " etriiug ’long something " 
Remlio has much money and vast property in pigs ami Louses ; if new sJmU houses 
are built lie builds the firet, the others follow; he is etiong on account of his pigs 
and money and ivinariam trues. Me.vt to him eomi-s Muiu ; he k poworiuj; he 
has many Bjdrita (#o/aate), spells, and great k hk knowledge- A chief who nwus 
spirits and spells is powerful hecause formerly tbe chief consulted the spirits before 
an expedition and the sidrita said ; '* k it weU; go and kill those men.” wbereupon 
they went to Jdh. liaiti k not [xiwerful now ; ho lias not much on which to rest hk 
power (yet lie k described as abig “ mbuiVaro. possibly on account of birth). Kave 
IS powerful: he iuis plenty of shell-rings, arm-ring.!, and gardens; anyone he 
conimamieere comes and works for Kave, whether the work ia a feast or atuU-houBe, 
or canoe-hoimc. He derives hk u'caltL Iron] both father and mother. “ Keep them 
for yourself,” said hk parents, when you are old keep them for your children ; they 
will he chiefs by and by,” If l^iti ordera the people to work they will do it or 
not do it; if they refuse be can aay nothing; he Lag no power ; were he strong they 
would fear him ; if he speaks, only his kinsmen obey him, the mass decline. U 
Kavc speaks he k obeyed ; if they refuse he is aagry'- (There is no doubt Kave was 
a strong man and looked sLrewH and unacnipulous; Laiti was shabby and certainly 
not a povr'erfiil cboractiT.) llgndi'fl power reaUj on hk cliattek: he k not very 
j>owi!Jfful^ SogaTiri^a luoaEj- is his streiigth. 

The common people ore afraid of a chieTs anger; if it lasts the offender aiU 
present a nng to appease it. Wo do not know whether the iJiiaTlani'j anger has 
supernatural e^ets (irwnn) ns in Fiji and elsewhere. W® discovered no etiquette 
towards cliiefe, though they wens evidently treated with respect, and even boju, if 
of rank, obviously enjoyed conaideratiom ’ 

Tlie activities of the chick had mostly ceaaetl with head-bimting, Kjiru^iti 
comphiina : ” So one k mighty now; they are all alike, they have no monev ■ they 
cannot go heivi-hunting ; they nil ‘stop nothing’,” A woman says: “Foclnerly 
the chiefs onlnsred their men to build canoes and they went forth together; that 

* The jj. )4. 
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WM befoJ^ my time; bow Lt La not done: tlie cldeifl am dulktik [if^firu), (tad like 
common folk {tinmi Aoniboro)." The functions of a cliief are unnally Bummed up 
in the phrai^, '' bs? make him big iellow (foittai) ” ‘ for the organizing of bigfeAEti; 
implies all the rest: funeral ceremocicH, new aknll-houses, new e^noea^ new ImJl^ 
{piiiU)t and head-hunting* 

Under the chiefe came the iviva. This word merely means '* marricc] man.” 
but it was coaatantly m^l with s:]>ecial reference to the older marriesd menp the heads 
of fuTuiUcB. At a feast the bacheloFs and yoimg married men wonlfl keep together 
wh'de the older men foimcd another group referred to as miimie it^iva. The functions 
of the eidera are thujg clc^nbed : Im'o atop notlung ; he hear talk long mhafi^rn ^ 
he look out long mbiiitnm; he all aame hom {he. foreman) bidong vibaAara** This 
authority is limited to the hamlet: “ fie no go alJ over.” 

There were no clans or any such social tiiv^uioiis in Eddy stone. 


ni.—D c.wh. 

Formerly men did not die: they became mortal when the Mad One (T^Uhtu) 
made flexible their limbs which had been rigid at lirst. Once mKm a time 
a woman died. Her two chiULfcn took the body up to Mattnidini and left it there. 
Then they wept for her. She awne biMsk and saidp ” Here am I, my children.” 
“ Not you are not for jdic was black/* (She was now hrow'a.) " Indeed it is 
li” she said. ** Ho, you are brown/* Itis l indeed^ I have come back.** But they 
Bftid, ‘‘ Ho, you *ire not our mother*” Then she biwlc them kill a Uzard (piry'ijtoie)^ 
wrap it up and take it to Maiw^^ndifii. They waited four days, then went to liec : 
the lizardbody was gone. ^Vhen they came home their tnniher was gone. She 
fiaid» " As the lizard w'bkh died did not come back^ so it will be for all mcn/^ She 
departed to Sonto^ where men go stilL That k why men whci die do not return* 
Had those two eaidp ** You are our mother who has come hack/* men would not 
die ; hut now lizardii go to Sonto and jso do pigs, dogs^ birds, plants^, broken sheik 
rings, tomahawks, and arm-rings. 

The w'oof For death k which means also oickness^ Actual death i^ often 
espresfied by ndapu, that la “ quite dead/" in pidgin^ “ die finjKh/^ 

A dead maHi or any part of hinif his corpse, hie akulJ or other relic, hie 4oah 
is called to being on obstdeto article. 

Hatural death appeare to be recognised, for a man who dies of old age k said 
tii ** die of a broken spine ” fmofe foitd because he k so bent. 

A man dies if Iik breath (Aa^fiu)^ “ that something he stop long beljy/" leaves 
him* It departa and no man sees it- We could find an connection between the 
breath and the eouL 

The soul is called (faltigtlh^ which also meona a shadow^ a reflection it h caught 
in a camem* A Shortlamk man Baja ” it stop all over a man ” : by taking a locking- 
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gliL=? you can ace it. ’VVliCTi a man dies, tis aoul (galaffatt).) comes oat at the iitoiitb : 
some men can see it by tin? mw of rhanus described in Section IV, Bakoto saVii 
it is just like a man ami big of arnnll accordieg as it belougs to an mlult or a chiiti. 
A certalii aLndowiness seems associated with departing spirits, tgr one jnan asked 
us whether a vague figure in an advertisement of Odol was a ghost. Souls of natives 
are brown, that is, lighter than the living ; they afe like “ Bugoto man," or “ half 
caste,” only the face is dirty. lijiniviri beiieveH that a white man's or a brown 
man's .souT turns black. 

UTien the soul leaves the body it goes and stays underneath the ridge of tbc 
roof. Njimviri defines the exact spot as that between the upper and the loiver ridge^ 
beam at the gabJe end. where the coaaeciated areca-nuta (k«) and the scaiv^ghost axe 
hung ; one infonuaut suggests both the ridge ami the shelf. 

Disposut of the Bodjft 

The following deaths occurml during our sojonm ; Ngea in Lenana Kotakota, 
May 24.th, sunrise ; Irana in Ova, June 6th, in the moming ; Widow Tam in Tapurai, 
June 22nd at dawu ; ^Mjukili's new-born child in the conJhiing-house (saw) at Bum, 
July 14th ; liTbuko in Ml)etnpim, 

Mbukn was the only one wc witnessed. The ctreumstances were peculiar, as 
he had been wasted to a shadow by the Kita or Bpirits of Wasting Sickness, so 
the people were afraid and did not dispose of him normally. He was thought to 
have died in the night and the wailing began in the momiDg. J went to see, but 
fonnd him breathing ^igain, ami the watUng had ceased. The people said that the 
Bita was tending him (kUa pausia) and would not let him die. for the Kita could 
make him suiollj but not kill him, Kt Bakoto hung up aintnnJfiTi leaves above 
him ■' to make him die quick,” for so bug as the Kita “ stop ‘long Mbuko ” he could 
not die. Anyone who pa.-t8ed under the leaves would dwrndle away. At last he 
died. Kjukili nays the people were afrairl. They hastily packed him up with a 
bundle of rags on the stomachy cuHeu passed round the neck and under the ku fles to 
keep him in a sitting piisitioD, his shield and tomahawk were placed beside him in 
the canoe, and the funeral party paddled gif with a quick stroke to drop him out at 
sea. 

Xo charm waa performed at his rieatli beyond that dcscrihetl, and we were told 
that none was performed atXgca’s death erther. 

Nomial burial was dewTibed thus things belonging to the deceased jire 
broken without any ceremony. One says they do this because the deceased is eniss 
and does " something no good " to the man who keeps them. Another says they are 
broken to prevent anyone from stealing them, but Njim says they made the rings 
“no good " to be like rotting, their shariow (tfalagnla) goes to Sonto. Thev ahw 
break the shield and si>eairs, aod cut down the betel vines of the deceased and tnki . 
Bome of it with jireco to the burial pbwrc. They make a line with lime ncruss the 
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fftce of tllD deatl Eioin ont side of the fon^-head to the oppoaite cheek orar the TDot 
of the jinae; they deck out the corpse [yambo) in^ry ; thus Widow Taru wore 
three arm-rings on each aim, red caheo. blue tnpa. beneb, sweet smelliug lenvea 
(rsWa). though inker life time *he wfw, an a widow, forbidden evtmhing save brown 
bark-cloth. Men, borides their best apparel, have a bundle of dried rtrin leaves, 
which among the living are [lecaljar to iroiiieii. They place mats on the ground, and 
blue tapn and calico and sometinieB rings, wrap up the body, inebiding the 
tie it round with the htutdii cieepor or a rope, ening it on a pfde and carr y it away to 
the “ bosh," as they say. But the " bush ” seems invuriably to Ire some unfre^neuted 
shore. Sgea's body was placed in a wooden framework, apparently called era, on 
a tree at Mbusamnle on the north side of Naroi'o Bay. Other bodies were left on 
the reeks at the foot of the clifis between Narovo and Ove, We kuew of no case 
where the boily was taken inland. 

The funeral is termed “ hiding " {lyrt^ofowo). It k carried out on the day of the 
death or the next one ; this probably depends on the time at which the death occure. 
Xgea, Iraia. and Widow' Tare all died in the night or moming and were “ bidden ” 
iQ the conrec of the day. If a woman dies in a hall, the corpse must not be taken 
out through that end which is taboo to women. 

The fTmoral party hang on their necks leaves of popev, w-hen thev gpt intn the 
bush, os a safeguanJ against the “ Corpse Eating Spirit " iTomate Otini Tuniho). who 
will be ilescrib&d in a later swtioa. These leaves are o orn till they drop off. The body 
k placed in a sitting position with the knees drawn up, facing west; brohnn shell- 
ringa, Khidds and other belongings may be left beside the corpse, or in a special stone 
cbamhrr called era, in nnuther place, or oja some ahiine, The funeral party cat 
some nl the dead man's areca-nuts; then they stand in single file facing homewards, 
the man who went first on the way out atamling last, and the last firsrt. They break 
two young coco-nuts along the tniddle with a stone and hung them on » stick beside 
the body flaying t "there k the lor yon the old glioats, the mother and father 
of the dead man, here is the tipa far ^-nii the new ghost, your pnivisiona.'* (I,)> (Thk 
offeriDg was described in Simbo.) There k notw^it oJfeiijig (yo^ayonn). When thev 
get home they break ten cocu-nuts nod drink them without any ceremony. They eat 
pudding and chew betel- ^ 

The bodies of chiefs were left in special stone enclosures called era. RoiuTio'b 
was in Voiirigau on the weather side, Atolo had one in Pa Na Banda, and flogaviri’s 
was in Mosura. The body k placed in the same position fui a commoncr'a; the head 
is propped up with sticks and appears above the wall. 

irepere are taken out to sea and dropped there like Mbuko. Foieignere, including 
slaves, are treated in the same way ; ihe head k not wanted : he no belong this 
place. “ There seemed to be some doubt whether a priest who was n foreigner woulil 

* The mioan flgnra refer to tlic lertji, Tbr«‘ are wrntud mrfiip to the oxpcnHe of priijtimr 

but BJT? &l thfl dmiupBil of Advnnei int-PiiRitTfl fn iJurtu. 
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be duiuppd at sea or not. The people of Roviana, Gaaoiiga, are not treated as 
foreigners, but tbose of Vella-LinvcIIa aud ^duke are. Some meu uske^l to be buried 
at sea ; Njiniviri says they " like wash all time long salt water." 

CtUchinff the Soul. 

Either on the retiirn of the hmeral patty or on tlie third day they ** cateh the 
aoul ” {tekua ffohgtda) oi " transfer the aoul ” (wSnjwia gahsata]. TTidow Tacu'a 
soul was caught in Tapurai on J rnie 251 h in my presence. Gila pi tu went to get florae 
rindt leaves and put them in his armlet (fvfuju) and Kare went to get a small ring 
called omla and tutrurlncecl the fltem of a dmceeua into the hole ; he also adorned 
himself with rmrfii and went to take his stand outside with Gila Ritu behind him 
holding leaves of njorwiu, iwajamhoe, and rlndi ; next Kjoni followed by Rinj’u, both 
with leaves of mtmmbo. Kave held his rlracwna out obliquely at arm’s length, the 
others rested their elbows on their Mpa. Knve sang out ** To^amhawt i come over to 
the draceena.” (IT.) (He called the dracaena fnhoniho in this ceremony.) The leaf 
quivered, then the arm moved round by turns slowly and fast, We were aiterwards 
told that the deceased (fOMu/c) wonld not have him. At last he exchanged leaves 
and positions with Gila Pitu, who had no sooner taken up his station tlian his omi 
went Toimd violently: he turned round and round as he ad\'anced and then fell 
down, at which a woman exetaimed ** 5o mate " (he hag fainted). The others came 
up with leaves and Njoni pressed the small ritig (osulo) on the pit of Gila’s gtomoch ; 
whereupon Gila etood up and looked as if nothing hati happened, A woman or 
two were in the house looking on ; othetwiae the ceremony seemed to excite no 
interest. 

Rogooio related to tis bow he had performed this office for Iran a. He stood 
outside with Njama, Hita, and Wavu behind him; he held the dracs&na and mtala 
in his right hand ^ the left is taboo. The other three tdl held njonjala, ryamurfi, 
vonjamboi leaves, Rngomo cried out: “ Irano a. come over to the dracaena, to the 
ytJMmbo," (111.) His hand went round slowly, the spirit was not in the leaf: 
** tomale he no want to go; he want stop a bit long house." Presently he comes 
to the door and the medium tells him to pass on to the leaf. The spirit aaya ; “ All 
right ” and the hand goes round ; the medium whirls about (vinitumdufai) and falliJ, 
While he spins round he does not know what he Is doing: everything " walk about, 
all same man sick when he vinumndidai.’' When Ragomo fell he bad no breath ; 
he couhi not see or hear. As one man described it> “ Wind he no stop, all same 
man he die.” Minju put the leaf into the gable. 

One informant gave the following invocation : " Coine over to the dracBena, 
ghost; be true in dii'ination." (IV.) To revive the Fallen medimu the same 
informant takes the ring ufl the leaf, paases it down one side of the body from the 
forehead to the chest, then doara the other side; then he massages him, saying, 
“ Go away, do not kill him, let him live," (T.) 
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After tile cciemony the dracepa is l□ldlJti tnund the ting and atuck in the gable 
Uiateh (panjiiin), thtne to t v ma i n till the eighteenth day. Soch. at leasrt., iff the cniitom 
in Ore and Narovo. In feinibo, we were told, the ring and leaf aie left on a sacred 
altar or pUtfonu (ora tninhuna); one infonnant specifies the central post (popo 
kcvu) of the dancing-groinid (jfcoiowihoTir). They oie left there fqr over. 

The leaf and ring are henceforth spoken of as " the moJ " {gata^aia]. 

If a tnan is killed abroad they catch his soul when thev get hotnci 

Tt^e irif/ow. 

The wife of a coomionei; appeAiB never to follow berhujshaod in death. She dU- 
cards all aclomTuents and weai^ nothing but biowfi bart-cloth. She puts no lime on 
her taee or liair. She doea not out her hair till the Night FeatiTal. A small kucIosujb 
called kuipi in set up for her mside the house ; it is Just kr^ enough to lie In. We 
saw the one made for Kgea^s wife. If the widow k a chief's wife ahe must he quite 
invisible and sit with her knees drawn up, like the Head, nor may she s?ttctch them 
until a successful head-huater hlnw?i the conch in the bnuse. If a widow of a chief 
or cununancr hoe to go out to biatialy nature she goes ctoTichmg under a nint. FochI 
ia prepared for her in another house; there is no imtriction in diet; she mar cat 
lime with betel. 

A widow Li no longer called by her name^ but even her children adclraas her as 
naff^oh). When ithe is spoken of her name is always preceded hynamboko: Namboko 
Malij Nambeko Tariip 

A widower is nko m^boko ; but thiu seems to be more ol a manner of speakings 
for it invoivea no lefirttititions on ctresa, movenjentp or re-mamage ] he is never spoken 
of or addivsBed as 

3f 

Beiatives may go into mourning ; thk is called MtiewiWii. Mourners do not 
cot their hair or lime it; they have ** widow's hair " (ioit# iiumhdiib}. For a “ small 
man only the mother and sister go into moumiug ! a father may ask his sifiter to 
go into mourning lor hin child ; in a case of the kmd wc noted that the sieter kept 
her inourBing till the final death feasts A grandmotheif an imcle^ or an aunt may 
take ntouming too. It is only in the case of a ** big mi^n that others go into 
luoamiog; hir Muke^ the late chief of Simbo, there were fleveral, includiug Erovoj 
the future diieh The mourning uaems not always to last dll the final feast. In 
one case we noted a man moumiug for hh father desisted on the eighteenth day. 
It was said that a child refrains from wa&hbig four days after a death. 

The Lj/ktu'Gke. 

The waibng of the wniuen give* notice ol the death. Friends then come without 
waiting to be iu^dted, and deep in the house. They think the widow will be afraid 
of the ghotit. II there is no room for them all in the house the overflow sleep in a 
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nejgbbounag Iiau^. We nmde lista of all tboec who catne to iWe wakes 
and ihe-se aliotv tkat all were iktinehow or other related to tte deceaf^ed or 
hia wife* Narovo and KariTata were Tepresejitel at Ijkewake* Ove tanie 

to walk hut not to sleep. Sitnbo kept away altogether^ 

Tliete wasL no Ijkewake for Mbako. 

At the death of a commoner the womei) wail and the men ring (ierfli-iro) 

for four nights ; but the flute i& not played. At Widow Tarti^a death only women 
w-atled. The people chew betel-nnt at intervals. At the end of the four nights^ 
the people go home ; Bome stay on, but they drop out at every feast* The Last onei 
depart at the feaat of Lonclu. 

We inquired tnimibely into the eubject of wagbing, fnit wc could arrive at no 
oertain conclusion ■ It would appear that most i>eople w ho attended the lykewake 
ttuahed tredy, except in the ca&o of a chief, when they abstaiu till the fourth day. 
In the case of a commoner only a few abstain from washing. One iofonnaut stated 
that an ecjual number of mEm and women, from one to three^ did not wash^ we do 
not kno^ for how lougi At Widow Tani*s death one woman abstained from wE^bing 
for twenty-three days. 

C&unUng the Nighiit. 

The nights, not the days, are counted after a death, A knot is tied in a string 
for every night that passeg* A GaooUga district man made a model with the yato 
creeper, every tenth ulght being marked by a big bi^. The string is called puiu 
or knot, and is kept ha a ciiminutive basket. It is generally in thcr charge of some 
woman. W'idow Mah kept Jt for her brother Ngea | his widow could not, we were 
told, because she is no relation of her hiiabatid'R. In fact Rbp seemed <juite ignonmt 
how the nights were going, and the day before the ceremony of burying the string 
was to Iw performed was not aware of it. Iraiia^s string waa said to have been 
kept by hia widowj but Irann was a stranger. 

In Sarovo they keep a string for commoners. In SiinlHs only for chiefs. No 
count was kept for Mhnku^ 

s4 Chii^^ FuneraL 

On the evening of a ehief^'s death they hang up the “ Etacred areca bunch of the 
chiefly' dead (af'e lahtmard }-—ure is a bunch of areca nuts used for ceremomat 

purposes)* Nimu. the chief, hangs it up in Sirntm in Karivota, Kimdakolo^ who thus 
describes the rite : he han^ the bunch on a post of the hall (poifc), then pluck.fi a 
nut, sajdng : J take down the bunch {ter), I take down the portion of the chicflv 
dead : bo not angry with tm, be not resentftd, do not piurisb ua, do not fine us. Let 
them drink and cat, cook^ drink woteTt break coco-nuts, open the ovea^ ami lot the 
children eat. Jet the women cat, kt the men cat, and W not angry, you chiefiy dead 
oh I (IT.) Ee eats the nut, then the people eat the Rrecu, and also puddUigg, 
sweet yaiDB^ pork^ and bananas. 
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iluke woA set upon a box raclinijig itgaiiisi a post and exposed to view in the 
hail, Keta, his wife, sat down beside hini anayed in her beat. People from the 
four districts came to wail. All night tic men sang and the women wailed ; no one 
slept; Kera did not et^- or pbe couM not have died, fnr a widow who cries cannot 
hang heiself; she kept ajiioking and eating betel nut. In the daytime tliey went to 
sleep in other iausep, as they might not sleep in the hall. The JTaiovo people went 
hnine, the reason being that they were on bad terms with Simbo ; the other ilLstiicta 
remained for the second night ; this was the last, oo Kem bade them all farewell 
** Parewellt 1 shall loUow Muke, you stay.” [LaUf iv, ara ma luti tu i Mukt, (fuu mu 
sucerci). She ate a piece of tobacco as poison, but though ahe felt flick she coujrl 
not die ; in the morning she tried again but failed. Then she went into a neighbouring 
houfle to put on a necklace, nViu leaves, wrist band a aim-riogp, blue and 

brown tapa. “ That is all, come let us go,” she said (Afheto, aria ko ta fin). So 
they set out to Vaiionda on tie shore, and many went witi them. The four coco^ 
nut leavefl called were placed on the heatl. Kive broke rings and placed them 
inside the enclosure (era) ; altogether they destroyed *2fl ami-rings, 2 rings, 2 mounted 
orange-stained rings, I shell girdle (mhiijfH), 4 shields, « speais. 3 big boma, and 
1 three-man canoe. Kem then broke her own rings and ate a kind of drug 
called logon which relaxea the muselefl ; no one saw the logoro, lor it was hidden bv 
Widow Mail, who alone knows about it and may not sell or give it. She then 
proceeded to hang herself with bark-cloth (dom). Sgea held her up while she tied 
the cloth to a branch ; no noose was made, but two knots so as to fit on each side 
of the throat and squeese it botweeii them. When iS’gea Jet go, the branch snapped ; 
ao W’idow Mali and Widow Pondo bdd up both ends of a pole, and Kera hung hcmelf 
in the middle. They then made an tnclosuie (era) and put her in. Having accom- 
{HWied her huflband to the grave she was not entitled naiiihoko, like those who autvive 
their husbands, but UHjft, the eipreaaion uitgi (vti (ui^gi, follow) U also used ; this 
term is sjiccifJly reserved for women who die to follow their husbands, lovotiia being 
the generni term for hanging. Men du not ttiigi. Formerly thev used to kill 
a slave at the burial place (fro) in honour of the chief ; this was not ilone foi a com- 
maner ; the body was thrown into the sea, but the htwl was put with the chief’s bodv. 

On their return from Muke’s funeral they caught his soul. Jlany igoi^ 
part, holding leaves of itjanjah and areca ; Kave, the chief of Ovoi held the dracfena 
aDfl the riuff. 

Miike’rt IrkfiwukQ ooe himiicH^d dglits ; sDirie nights they gang, 

other? they elept. In the dsvtiino they wrtnt about cfr slept in another houses ; 
vrem to bathe. 

The F&uHk Da^. 

On tile fourth day a fijpst Lb heltL It Lh called ot “to make four^' 

We Bttcmled Xgea’s in Oleiieniuga on May 28th. The feast was given by Ondafte 
aa brother to the deceased. Six pigs were cut up out nf doois, then cooked with 
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bunaniLS attd tiri'a kuve^ ioaidc Sogaviri'e hall. The oven ivas opened [n[t!ie aftei^oon 
wliboiit any fcjmiiiljty ; tbe guej^t^ imniediately fell to eating such |>£irfcB aa the hp 4 id 
and shoulders, the rest of the pig being divided into portions by the women ; we 
could not get an exact account of the ahares, but there appcaa'd to be one for the 
men and one for the women of each ’tillage, except the pecsple of Sim bo who did not 
attend I beaidea fM^rHon present ecemed to get a portion. The widow got 
nutliing; Htie Imd her own food cooked at horaCj at Lci^ana Kotahota, and she might 
not On that day eat of a douiestio pig cooked in a ham Sid, but ouiv wild pig ec.>oked 
in the bosh. 

Iraiia*s Fourth Day was held on July ^h ; probably lie really died on the 
night of the 5th and that night wa^ counted. Hie children kiUi^il two piga for him 
in Ovep and LembOp Ids kinsman, killed one m Marondu in N^arovo, 

Widow Tanias fell on July SGtlu 

AtMdke*s Fourth Day tw^enty pigs were killed. 

We observed nothing on Ngea^s Fourth Day beyond what has been described ; 
we wore told tbero was nothing more. On my i^-:Ond visits however^ Kiindakolo 
gave away the jwcrct l amned with his clue J was able to extract the moat mi|H}rtant 
rite of the Jay out of the omn'illing XjiriiviTi+ 

Two puddings are made of four times four sweet yams ; this wn? demonatiated 
with stones for sweet yams, so tliat it is four lots of foux^ not merely sLsctep'n- Either 
pitdiling ifl wrapped in leaves of ^inn and put into a basket. After the mothers have 
removeil the childrco for fear they should nudee a noise, the TTiat^ ^ho 
officiatea puts on a Jfrtick a bit of pudding known ms the hca*! of the pudding 
[mbatu ytxmu}^ and utter?? amid complete silence the prayer entitled Pii4)i N^Yamur 
Titivihupto or " Speaking the Sacred Pudding.The ** head of the pud ding is then 
rubber:! on any kind of tree for the spirits [mndi lomaie). One pudding is for the 
elderly men and one for the elderly women, but it wnuld seem, from what was 
sftidp that only ono old man and one old woman ate. The peels of tho sweet yams^ 
the leaves in which the puddings were wrapperl, and the piVo leaves that served a^ 
plates were put away in the twn baskets until the thirty-sisth night. 

In Narovo then; axv two fornia of the " Prayer of the Sacred Pudding ” in ubcs 
according as a pig haa been killed ui honEnit of the dcceafsed or not. II the relatives 
cannot afford a pig the prayer nmfi I “ Put your baiiket on your head and go to Na 
3fbt>giiisu ’ put your basket on your head and go to Na Mali : put your biisket on voui 
htwJ and go to N^arisimi ; go to Patu Jlanja Paiigala.'' {VTI,) Such are tlie worefe 
for ft w'onian ; for a man they aay, " Shoulder your club/' The laat word, ixiiogea, 
ift ahouted ; it jneaus " sit down " in the language of ghosts (talk belong f&maic). 
Wicn the prayer b said* the decpascd, leaving the roof, will go to stay in Patu Manja 
Ffttigalft ox the Stone Smitten Anunder,” a broken xock that lies near Mbulolo, 
and abtuit which there m a legend. It is forbidden to ^cp over tWa stone, but then^ 
u no objection to vLdting it, even when a ghost, ia staying there. 
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TTila p^» 7 ^ 5 T w«5 told me by Sjjruvin out ol hearing of anyone ebe. For tho 
other foEm litt nir to Vigu, profe&sing ignorance, Vign, howeveTt was hand 

to folioW;^ so his text is imperfeirt+ but it was revised with the aid of Njiruviri w-hti 
in the confessed that it was lie who had taught Vigu for a fee | he had himself 
learnt it from Eerabo, free of charge, by dint of repetition. The traoBbtioQk as far 
it in p>&BibIe rurw :— 

Set out^ YOU people of Gele, you people of TjavalcLva, you people of VonJavoiijaj 
you peopJc of Elonanii. Go up to Akut launch lour cJiiefiy sticks ; go down to 
YouibSYuru^ hinnch four chiefly sticke; go down to None, launch four ed boards^ 
launch Four i^mbracing nights; cast out four liawsens; shout people of Gde, Hhqot 
people rd Lavalavap shout people of Voujavonjap shout people of Elosagana ; let 
him come rlown sounding the conch, come down casting ; come down 

casting ; go off to Mala Kinda, scoop the water lour tiroess^; go off to Mbulolo, 
iiUHjp the water four time? ; go to Kokorai, scoop the water lour times [ go off to 
Fatu Lavata+ cast Foot hawsers ; go to Eusni, scoop four tiiaes/’^ And so on till 
they get to Incla Tigetige^ then it coiitmuea, “ Go off to Patn Lanolaiiono, launch 
four ' go off to Remi, launch four: go off to Patu Gde, go off to the deep sea, 
backstrt:>ke ; git off to IjoIo te Pome, backstroke." And so on to Toi Poroporo ; 
then the prayer ends. “ Go off to the Stooe that sits ; to the stone that ^ h * 
there sit| and wait till Londu, that they may take yon to go to Sonto/^ (^TIIO 
The prayer is full of ajTqbolical language and requires a commentary. The 
opening word tag&]r€ffOT€i^ is ““ to cam^ to come down in numbers " ; it is here ue^ 
ceremonially (mrotwa] for iV^a^^iW, " to set out*” *Jtu b the vantuam name of 
Pa Na Korigu, iiorioaro ; the “ four chiefly sticks " is a periphrasig for canoe ; 
also appears to be ceremonial fot it waa given m the equivnient to rtJVjn, u hawser; 
it was explained that when the spirits anchor the canoe, dl the spirits in the 
mountain see them and raise a shout. Kofnbi b “ kaihii belong lowi/e " ; ^ofce b 
also food. Polu b inside the cave at Tudiiai; our notes say it b a CiiDoe, 

but it should be the log on which the canoe rests (^driono}. iok&oie b 

ceiemutiial for to poll hack, to turn back^ Toivj and Jioiir^are stones at the entrance 
of the cave on Patu Kio. We shall here giv^* NjiruYiri^s epitome of the route followed ; 
“ Thev start Fro m Tivoraj^ take a caliche at PanakoiigUp another canoe at On in Sim ho 
another at Yomhavurn and None; the people of Lavaiava about and come down to the 
canoe; th^n they sldit the coast outside the reel" They begin, therefore, in the 
north of Narovo. go by e»ea to Pauokoiigu in Kativara, call at Hbnbo isiaml on their 
way north, paddle idoog the weather side^ round Tapnrai aoutbwords into Narovo 
Bay, across to Panjabi and along the steep clifh^ between Naiovo and Ovie Rerei 
and go hack to Tapuiai outside the i^of: the gpirit gides and waits in Toi at tbc 
entrance of the c»ve {Pa Na Kem). Njiruviii thinks there are no ghoste m Toi^ 


* In btitiito fiahinfi tlw^y icwp lL^^ wwter Uf mokit & tbuil that «ppiiri!atJy a^tmete. ihe fbjh* 
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but that it h only a fi^re of epcech (lamptfro.); ao alao in their eiubartdtig in cfixiuefix 
Without the prayer tht’ ppiiit eamiol go tyS to Sonto lately but haimta the native 
bueh* 

Ovu ansi Karivara 1mve a difierent fonn of prayer, ** another wpeat/^ In Simbo 
no one knows 90 they get Pore of Karivam to recite it^ The Ove deal go to Tiisliiaii 
those of Karivam to the cave on Patuldo. In neither case does it make any diflercnco 
whether a pig b killed or not. Xot everyone iu Narovo knows that the soul goes 
to a cliflrtent place according to whether a pig is killed s^r not } two of oiir infiimmntH 
appeared not to know. 

Teku VqwIo. 

Shortly after Ngea^a Fourth Hay, Lemhn, the Gauof]gant TTrtnrned £rom Choiseul 
with a little captive {pina^mi} whom he had bought. He landed with the ceremonial 
used on a return from a successful raid, and on landing went straight to visit Widtiw 
Emelfi in Pa X'Bmbahi preceded by a man blowing the conch. Lembut it was 
REtid, blew the conch inside the house, then removed the door of the enclosure (iiiipi) 
inilJe TiVhich Widow Emele was confined^ She paid him two large rings* There waa 
some difference of opinion whether Jjcmbu replaced the door or not. Widow Pmele 
said he did not; Lenibn said he dJd^ but he added the door had been put in when 
they heard hitn appioftch^ Possibly both are right ■ possibly the people have become 
ao lav in the observance of these restrictions that the ondosuro was left open until 
Lemhu was heard approaching; it was then set up merely in order that lie iniglit 
remove it and put it back againp after wliidi it was dispensed with. CertaLuly 
there waa no door when we went to see* 

Leiiibu also blew the conch for Whlow Gage* Iraiia's wife. He opened the 
door and wept, and she wept aki. Then he closed the door. She gave him nothing 
because Lemhu and Irada were brothers.^^ 

The custom fleeuiB to he dccapng since head-himtmg has been stopped. Ati 
ancient eKsmplo is therefore of interest- Homu, as brother ol Malivh the chief of 
Simbo, was noble so* when he w'as killed and eaten in Yfiabel. hia widow 

reiuaiaed two himdred nights in the eucloi^uiie with knees drawn up 

polo) now no all same,” remarked Njimvirip “ man old time he savvy prfo 
Knviana blew a conch for her ■ she opened the door and came out. Had the men of 
Koviaua not come, the men of Simbti would have gone to catch a bead, so that they 
might blow the conch and open the dewyr. We tsked what would happen fading 
thatj and they Raid the widow would wait another hundred nights and come out 
nothing*" We asked why Widow Emele did uofc come out. "Because," tbey 
Baidf the death waa ti>o recent-*^ She came out on the eighteenth day and would 
have come out then in any cose- An Ove tfian explained that this conth blowing 
propitiated the ghost, “ make him good Tong ; then when the ghost speaks, 

he spciiks the truth, he cannot deceive them in divinationt “ he apeak true, he no 
savvy gammon Tong jmiuiaa." We were also told that a chief's wife would be 
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allowed tD stretch her le|^ after the eoticli wm blown. Presumably tMa only hoLla 
good if it- is too early for her to tome out altogether. 

The aame ol tJiifi rite is teku Tciu miwis to take, and vaeolo b the name 

both of the hiist death-feast and of the great war-feastp ^ 

The upslidt seems to be that a head or a captive tahm m honour of a chief 
sete his widow ftfee ; he will not he angry at her release, but cuntinTie to give true 
oracles. 11 the death is Um feocut the conhnement is merely tnitigateJ. Thfj 
confinement of a commoner’s widow b m short that the taluug of a head U a mere- 
form in her ca^. 

BleacJiif^ (tSe ShiH. 

After a dozen lUys or so they go to fetch the skull, **tci take the deceased*" 
as they say {ieku^ fowo^c)^ The petiod is variously given at twelve* thirteen or 
fourteen days; for Irntta it was nine or ten (Jtme ISth). 

Any man may fetch the skull. Some chew the drug called petsapa^ before 
doing BO and Bpit It all round; this caiieea the Corpue'cating Spirit to run away In 
fear. Others use no ebanu Irana^s skull left on a rock on the shore 

at Fatundoj'ja. We &aw Xgea*a on a cleft pole on the beach at Mengi. The sknll Is 
left to blcaob. 

Bathinp Fiami, 

After fourteen nights comes a gmaD feast call^l Offonc or Bathing, They 
wash before sunriBe in. the sea (never in fresh water) and feast on swetstyams, 
bananas, ufin^and clam lFnojo)|if they can get any.^ Tlie widow does not iiaruikcj 
but receives food cooked in another house. Widows Titi and Kanta did not bathe 
at Sgea’s bn thing feast, hut kept tip the rnouming- Anjnng the mdumeis for Make 
only the men of Ove and Kariv^a bathed on the fourteenth day ; the men of Karovo 
had gone home alter the first nighty and thoae of Simhci went on till the himdredth* 

This feast wus not held fur Iraiia heeaiise he a Ganoi!igan. It is not behl 
for nitm of Bogdana, or foE men killed abroad. 


The Eiffhi^^nih Day {Akesa^h 

Thi^ eighteenth ilay is Akeaage, from aite to carry m the onne* and saye up, ft is 
the day on wliich the skull is put in the akun-house^ a pr^Kreeiling called vatmae 
tomair or “ putting in the dead/* 

All infumiauts but one gave eighteen nights as the period. In point of fact 
Ngea^s was held on June lOth, which makes rixteenp^ but they may have conspired 
to hasten it in order to elude us, for they felled ignomnee of the titac it was to be 
beldt imtil it wfi4 actually over. Iraua’e was held after twenty-two oight^i^ but his 
pooplo were Inllowiag the Ganongan Mkoning of tw'euty days ; so they were only 
two days out. 
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IraTia^iS bod remoYie^l the Rkull from Patii Ncloiia wiLkoiit any chanii, and brought 
it to Pa Na Gundn wrapped up like a pudding in irory nut leaves* and hung it on a 
tonja~mb<K tree. He i^bo brought the leaf iind Ting from the gable thateli. There 
Were ueven people present ineludiug S^ige, the mattimiy*' priest (mma). A fire was 
lilt with inatcheB and w^hile the fiweet yaniB w^ere cooking Lcmbn unwrapped the 

and tied the Inw'er jaw to the cheek bone by means of a creeper called lave. * 
lie fitted two small rings of the kind called kapn Icmbit into the orbits ; he 

strung three more on a bit of lave luid placed tlicm over the eyebrow? like a diadem* 
tiHiig the cods of the creeper Wi thc^ cheek bones- S4>ge, the mortuniy priest^ took 
the ftkull and put it into the skull-bouBe. The leaf and ring were placed iindecnenth 
the skull. He then pounded up nuta an<i sweet yams ami out of them made four 
diminutive pudding? wrapped up in pieces of a rim leaf and tied ioun(l ivitli a creeper 
called rofto [aa in PL IX^ tig-1}. These puddings were tied together in pairs and bung 
on the roof of the skuU-homse, one pairat either end. Tbt'sc miniature puddings are 
called popo rai or popo rat from popo^ fontoxielic bonCtand raior rnc^ fitrehead. Sogc 
then krndlefl a fire on the stones at; the foot of the skuU-hoiise and into it pot mme oC 
the pudding (zia in Pi. IX, fig. 2). This, ia the usual method of burnt offering which 
will Tccur again and again. Soge ate the rest of the pudding and ?w'eet yam [ then 
we all ate pudding and adjoumod. The whole proceedings were very infomial; 
there was no ahadow of Eaduess or snlemnity, but it was more like a picnic- 

It waa afteriivardE explained that the Ganoi^gan practice was followed In sume 
details ; in Eddyatone only a chief's jaw ia tied * in Gonung^ it ia done fur great and 
small i the tying of mnall rings on the forehead is not done at all in Narot^o. Sogu 
ate the remainji of the pudding offered up because in Gauonga ** one pudding belong 
tornate and iaina ^ in EddystoDe he would receive a separate pudding. 

Xjiruviri'fl theory of burnt offering is this ; ^^S'pose you lose him ^loDg fire^ 
tmntile savvy eat him ■ all same man he stink he rotten* bymhy he go Sonto* s'poae 
you lose him ainaU pudding fnJiiofe long Sonto sawy eat hioi.’^ A Liii^gan objucted 
to burial in the ground because a buried man can’t oat puddings whereas if the head 
is in a skuU-hoUBe he con. 

If the wkull is a chiefs they kill a ptg. At Muke's Ahe^a^e they killed one* but 
miicle no sacrifice- Kain^dra^ w ho is mort uaiy priest in SuiiIkit put in the head and 
with it the soobring, but not the drHCinua leaf Muke's jaw^-btiny was tied* one 
small ring was piacod in each orbit and one nnn-ring over each ear; these ann-iings 
are called eata- The skull was placed cm an ontngc-?taineri ring called wanic 

tTibaiiara. When the skull Inul been put in the people came up^ and all those who had 
small ring? {oixiin) gave them to the mortuary priest to put into the dkull- 
house. 

In Xarovo* Rembo aays a certain pmynr whilst the priest hohls the chiefhead 
before putting it in. Kondakolo says the prayer in Karivara. We take it that thia 
is the prayer which Kimdakolo dictated on one occasicin^ for the expression take 
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up cliitiflf deini only tffet to c^^fiepiDny of putting ra tku skuU. If that 
isf B^P, KuinpJii may not hiiye uSc^etl up nny pig nt Muke^^ deaths but floisie one 

miiFt have cltmo for £iindia tbnt lykt^n he ^va tliM prnyef he puts into the 
fire that part of the pig which iw ciilled h^imfcurumu t4>g&ther with, gome pudding. 
The pfU'iTr rurus: *'(Mer puddingf offer pig to yoii| tho ghwts, l>e pTopifcinus^ be 
propitious in war. Ire pmpitiou;& in the eea-fight, be propitious at tho net, he prr>pi- 
tiouB in hflhing, be propitioiiB at tho landing bonitoee, be propitious at the 

coming down* be propitious at the fort, be propitjoim in eicknesa, be propitious in the 
burning of thatch* 1 fay ■ take up tho cliiedy dead, and be you prupitJoua and smite 
men, oh f (IX.) The meanii^ is “ Gnint ua to fall in with enemy cenoea at sea^ 
to aiirprise them at their nets nr spinniug for bonitOt to cut them off n£j they -come 
downto the sboros to take their fort, to find sick men at home* to burn thnir 
huts/* 

If n man's head is not forthcoming it is represented by an upright stone called 
)\tfrle. f^Ihiiko w'as represented by a stone' lepers also \ but not men faJIm from treea, 
HOC women tbaii have died in childbirth. These stones an^ not bown but set up as 
tiiey are ti> Le found in Patu Lenibu i tliey are generally long st-ones, more or leas 
square m Bometimee broad and flat* but always angular. They appear on 

all fibrines and beside many akaUdiflnaes. Oecosionnlly a wooden head is set up 
matead: one man Wtia represented by a figure-bead of t hat famibar pragnathoua 
type which in EdJystnne ia called vunfmuitju. In Uelai wc mw a head carved in 
stooe and repreaeuting a native of Qotang Java; although a foreigner he w^as repre¬ 
sented by a stone becaime he was ‘‘gciod fellow-man and w'orked Lard for the 
chief in Celoi (Pi. ^Tf. fig. 1). 

Tlie stone is set up on the eighteenth day. The process is caUed vo/^oro, to 
cause to dt. The rituaL is the same as for a .sknl!* only they do not hang up miniature 
puddings ifiopo rae)^ The soiil-nng is tied on the fltele* but the drachma is left on 
the altar^ Njimvm’s theory of stone subHtitntes is that the soul aitg^ 

on the stele when they make burnt ofieringi$ in order to eat ofit; such stones 
ate not as good as heads because they have no mouths^ They are QOmctiine!^ referred 
to ft3 tomaU p<UUi that is, ** stone ghoata” 

AkeiNAge is also the day cm which the widow is set fret' ; she pays arm-ring^ to 
her hnsband^s relations and waabeH for the first time- At the time when fowl sing 
out the people present make theniselvea belu of the bark of fnbimJMiffea and maia 
planie which hail ia^n gathered and hung up to dry overnight, A form of 
words is u^l when they ate put on. Bembo know^ it* but Hembalu^ who officiated 
at Xgea's being a young man, did not know the prayer, so he merely shack 

the girdles and gave them out. Widow Eiuelc washed with two other widows who 
were keeping her company, in the brook at Pa Na Xyonyoro (fresh water is the mle 
in Narovo, but in Knrivara they Havu none, so they bathe in the sea). When they 
had finished bathing Widow Nanju made a girdle for Widow Emele out of the bark of 
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kiJl'U in (Jrtler to preveot aicknesa. Id tte aitemooD they cooked weet ynunt, neka 
add bamtias. The widow did riot partokc- 

The other disrtiicta use leavea of njamtira ond jmlTivta at the bathing. 

The Soul’s DcjKJfhife. 

Tlie Dfixt event is the Landu, which raeana " to dnk,” “ to aet,” The beat 
mfonnants give the period as thiity-ais nights; thirty-eii aetnally elapsed tiU Ngea'a 
Londu on June 29th ; lostty, tliat number gives na thirty-two days from the Fourth 
Pay Feast, and thirty-two is the nomber of sweet yams med for the two sacred 
puddings which reappear on this occasion, and which seem to hatne been meant a® 
provisionfl from tlie fourth day to the soui'a final dfipartura. 

litgea’fl Londu was held at Ixmana Kota Kota, hia wife's place, because be died 
there. Widow Utah made some podding, “time fowl he sing out" ; it was eaten 
at sunrise, but the widow did not psrtake. Two baskets containing the wrappingi 
of the pudding were set aaide, in the afternoon a httlo hsast was held which I 
attended ; it consisbod of bananas and of clam miied with awcet yams and liavca 
of unde, seasoned with salt water and cooked in hnt stones. The widow ilid not 
partake or Ngea would have mode her “ sick all over.” She helped, however, to 
prepan: the food. When the feast was over they took four baskets, the two that 
had been kept over from the Fourth Pay and the two that contained the wrappinff? 
of the luomiDg's pudding. A married wo man kindled a fire at some short distanco 
from the house and put the baeketa in. Widow :<!:Hn}Tv etood beside her and intonftl 
a wail. Widow Emele frran within the house began the musical wad charac-temtic 
of the women, anil worked herself up tiU she broke out into half-mnBical enta and 
6oba, Widow Sgoele accompanied her in an undertone. The wailing stopped 
suddeniy when the baskets were quite consHmed, and she was soon busy with house¬ 
hold affnirH as if nothing had happened. It w-ae said that when they burned the 
baskets, S'gea went off to Patumeka to embark for Sonto. Njimviti'a theory was 
that as jTgea’a bofJy rotted so did the baskets in the fire. “ Sgea he lose him i he 
pot basket 'long fire, he lose him too.” He also inclined to think tliat ^fgea took 
the shadow {^tilagala) of the basket to Bonto. 

At Muke's Loadu they cooked bush-turkey’s eggs, bananas, su eet yatns and 
jwia leaves. TTidow Taiio Puso burned two baskets only, according to the Simbo 
custom. The burning is always the duty of a widow. 

Frtim this day on the widow' can again eat food cooked in the house, llie last 
of those who came to sleep in the house depart and there the matter usually endfl, 
and BO it ended for Muke and liana. Sometimes, however, a meeting is held that 
yamc night at which Kundmte summons the ghosts that come from to 

fetch away the newly dead to speak in public. This performance Ib called Aiirf, and 
the reauuu of it is that people want to hear “ talk belong UmuUt ” befoTV they die. 
Kundaite can ruiderstand but not speak their Langnagie. 
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Aji there waa some donbt wLether Kundaite wdiild perform fur Ngea Wd uffejcd 
him ten sticks of tobacco as ad [ndticeiuent. ’Wt all met in Ngea'a huUBe, Kimdaite 
aat near the Jooi in the side of the Louse. The lights were pul out. It was itn- 
jHittfiihle, therefore, to take Dotes, but bnnicdiatelj the perfotnianee waa over we pnt 
(lowTi all we could remember aod iinderytnnd, and next day catechized XuDda, 
Kundaite, when all was dark, fell into a sleep and dreamed he was in the Inud 
of ghosts. Ha met two ghosts in his jiath; they w'ere old ghosts with no ikue on 
their hair or breea, with no rings or beads, nor any calico, for thej had dicfi befon^ 
the atlvent of the White Man I they wore the bine and brow'n bark-cloth in vvlik'h 
they were ckd at death. They liad long white heanfs down their cheats, 'fhey 
jrtfwid by the ftath at a place where there was a rock and two palms, one a ting coco¬ 
nut (iwrf« )/vha/<a), the uthei- a “ green coco-nut ” mirr), They said tft Kundaite: 
** Di) not come here ; let us go hack to your country," They added that they would 
let Onda. Ills unde, know, and bid him come. Kundaite came home and awokej 
but the twii ghosts renmined behind and looked up the other ghosts in order to bring 
them to Limana Kotakota^ Kundaite then put some tobaccfo in the fire (he told us 
be UBually burned tumiEtic (ono) and The glioste cams in two canoea f 

they made a bah in Kakaea, an nirinhabited island one or two houTS distant from 
Ganoni^ ; they .-let ofi again, passed Kokombuna and landed In Uelai. This is 
wondiouja fast, hut “ be tomaft;, be no man.’' In tbo meantime we bid been waiting 
patiently at Left ana Kotakot* and nolbing bappened; some one suggested the 
ghosts were afraid of a dog tlujt was lying under an areca palm. At last there was a 
whistling: it was Onda’s ghost; the way they knew who it was, was by calling out the 
ni^es of deceased persona rill the ghost whistled " yw/' After the first whistling 
there wa^ a long interval and a lUaeusaion about the White Men from England. 
Onda said. “ Why do the ^Vbite Hen want me to come ? I can’t see (? recognke) 
them \ I Lave never seen a White Man." “ The White Men want to hear the apirita 
Kpenk," said Kundaite. Misu came after Onda and said he had come to take JiTgea 
to !34Hito, PLlu, Kundaite’s uister, came and sfioke words to the aanie effect, 
Kiindflite's father came and asked lor tohiicco ; his son put some into the fire saying: 
“ Here i» the t-cibseco for you, Kunda j smoke and depart," (X.) \\'idow Rupe, 
S'gea's mothtit, followed: she said she had cNjuie to fetch away Ngtja. Xgea came 
next: the ghosts picked him np b Patumeka and brought him along. Widow lihuele 
wailed for her husband, but he said : “ 1 am gobg for Son to, do not cry." (This 
w'as not couabfteiit with what Kundaite had preriously told os, that he would not 
be able to speak, not haring yet learned the language of ghosts : " This time he ad 
same small fellow piccaninny,") Rome mdd ; “ I have tome to ate S’geu ; Jet 
blow the conch and coma to SoiiTo.” Tine women asked who would fetch Widow 
Tanj away, and he said Naftgu would. He was told the White Man wished to hear 
their language, " Yes, J see," he answered. WTieu Tule came, Widow Ktnele 
waded ngaiti. TiVniow Mblmbolo then wng and her daughter, mdow Emde, wailed. 
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^"Do nfjt cry,"’ said the aiother, “ I waiit to take Ngea aTraT/* Kopa B-oiionDced 
that he .shared a boat with Nui : they cut copra m Sonto ami with it bought a 
from a WTiite Jlan'a gliDst ; he liad left Niil behind to Imk after the btiat. Kapa 
was next, >!amaivii, his son. said to him^ “ Me man^ yon iomaifr, me no like you, me 
no want tn Rpcak long you, you go nway.'^ Meva spuke and Wldiiw Totogo> the 
daughter of Widow Mbiinbolo^ whistled a wail and bade them farewell. The ghosts 
rctiimeil to Sonto, stopping at Nakasa on tlie way. Ngea blew the conch at sea 
and also as they approached the shores of Sooto, 

Life in SQnfn, 

Sonto appears in lie in Bougainvillct for Btnigainville men are de^cnTml aa Bon to 
men, and aruileta from the Short lands as Santo armlets. There is a V{>lcfkoo there* 
Ghosts go there from Eddy^itonc^ Gaaonga Island^ Hoviana^ Velhi-LavelJa, Chuhictilj 
and Sonto ; they seemed nneertnin whether White Men's ghosts went to Sonto or 
to a Spirit land of their o^vn. The abode of the ghosts is a big cave in Mbonil>oml>elo. 
They sleep in the ilaytime and go about at night ■ for day is like night to the ghosts. 
There they work and phuit ; Sooto men tell hnw' they have heaidt but not seen, 
the ghost# w'orking; old men have seen them building canoes and cutters. There 
were of ghosts alHiut the bii?^h in Eddyirtonn, but they arp “ ^notlier kind ” ; 
those w^ho live in Son to cause no gickness, only Ave does. 

Sometime-s the* jqiiirt of a father or mother turns into a butterily caUe^] mbernb^ 
tornate, or “spirit butterfly/Vand conies to settle upon the head of his child. Oh t 
a spirit ia on yoirr heail/^ the people s^j. 

The Fiftieth iMy, 

The fiftieth day h often the closing feast for a commoner. When this h the 
case the counting string is burie^i on the previous day , at the same time they " pul 
in the basket muwi). 

Mala Singala decided to hold the final celebration for Ngea on the fiftieth day, 
l>eca.upc a Night Fe^ti vnl would have l>een too great an. midertaking. “ he too much 
work*^^ and he had ncit got much money- Ttip string was therefore buried on 
July l+th, which makes fifty^ne days. I attended the cereiiiooy at fSCgeft'e sknU-house 
on the north side of the b'iy. There were four natives pre^nt. including Soge, the 
niortUATT priestL The growth ronud the skuU-honse was cleared awny. Soge hung 
up a basket lietonging to Ngea on a mnjaffdm tree. He then dug a ftmalT hole in 
the ffround and taking the counting fitring (pi/itri) from its diniinutiv^ basket be 
put it in Mwl plantetl over it a germinating coco-nut. Vfbun the |wi1tu grows fn^ople 
vrill say : **Pnkii belong Ngea*” The fmit of tbe tree may be eaten. An arecn 
nut is sometimes planted instead. Then Soge put N^gea'a basket into the skulhhou^ ; 
he then took some plantain-^ of the kind called vundi vutum^ which the others had 
cooked in the meantime, pounded them with unta in a ^mall wooden mortar, and 
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wrappifd it sn ji leti-f q-f He theo put tTie iiiort4ii hack into the skull-hoin^e, 

im^vrapped the padding and put Bome an the ftret muttering iin did so* He tied 
the WTflppingg on n vonjfimboe tree* He then ate same plantain and some pounded 
nutA; tlnSr 1 tuld, represented the “ hu^t pudding ''' viikenu), which h eaten 

by the priest- The \i'-hqle proceedings werej as uaunl* quite informal and everyone 
bueied hijusell with one thing and another while the priest carrier! out hie duties. 

The Fiftieth Hay was held nest day. I countad the knota in 

the string before it a*aa buried and there wafs exactly fifty. Probably fifty dnya 
are enimted and the feast Is held os soon after the full tale 1$ complete as m 
coovenieut, Mata Biugala gave the feast in his hall in Mbetapim nbont 
three in the aftemoou. It was hold there becauBO it was ^Tgea^s place^ 
whereas Lepana Kotakota, where the ^V^ashmg Feast and the Londu 
were held, ia hie wife's. There was a large attendance. The widow may 
be present. The fare w'aa pigp sweet yarn, bananas^ aei^ra leaves, bread-fruit and 
kanary nuts. 

For Make^a Fiftieth Day they had pndthug?, o^Hiked eggs and ten bouitoost one 
of which, called the fiiildEt, wm ufiored up at a hemito ishiine, and another at Huke^s 
aJeuU-houso. 

The Fiftieth Day b kept for men killed abroad* 

The fJuadr^^ Doy. 

Muke's counting string was kept one hundred nlghtet. After that they ceased 
counting and the lykewake (Aoiomotc) aUo ceased. A feast waa then held^ called 
Fapti^a^o or Keeplag the Hundred ” ^ they ate puddings and one pig. The people of 
Simbo went to stand in the sea, and a woman dipped leaves Of and mnjitjrJyoff 

in the wat*?r and sprinkled them aU ; she accompanied this action^ which is called 
ifu, with tambu talk. She would not reveal them- In Sarovo they use the Banie 
leaves, adding emuja 

The Night 

For a chief or a man of note the fioal feast Is called Fatvjfo. It shares t hin jmme 
with the great war feast. In head-hunting dayB the two cclebmfcioiiB must have 
been often, if not alwavB* rinmltaneous J for a bead was captured in honour of a 
dead chiel ■ they would thus celebrate a victory and coinrneiiiurate the death at 
one and the same time. Thb final featival is aEso described as Jt/bojt* or Night, 
and the people were said to hold a night ” {tanti 

Some give the period one hundred nights^ jH:inie as two hundred or even two 
thouBandi. It sttuidB to reason the period could aot be fixed, siince it would await 
a successful loray; nowarlajs it doubtless wuita upon ahimilance of money tim\ 
food ; it in also thi? costom tu httnour two or three dead in the same feast, so that the 
period could ii«c he the sanie lor dl: thus Muke and Mbeimbuko, two Ute chiefs 
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of Bimbot shamJ one Night Natiim^ Ute chief of Karivum, ahared one 

with a chilli and -Ji third per^oUi 

We fiihiled as to the night of Nfttnm'A feASt. anil turDcnl np the moniing 
aftct; Muke's was hdd while we were awuiy^ &> we maot be content with heaTHoy^ 

PrepaiatioDS begin a long time in sdspacer A batch of gmt-ed [as opptwiei! tu 
pounded) pudding?! is baked thj^ diiyji running, to prevent their goin^ bad ; tb;-ii 
another is baked^ and so on, until enough haw lieen aceumulatoil for the ctmeourse 
of gueats from the whole of EddjstOM and fmni overseas. One man directs the 
feast, but the whole group of “ brothpr? contribute rings to pay the 

ejipenses- It appwm that a chief might be induced by a present to take Tipon 
himself the bunkn uf a feasts for Nonembehit having locit his son Runi* gave K^tve 
the chief two rings to get him to hold a night; those two rings woulii not cover the 
expense. Hiinii it must be ncit-cdi was of noble birth and related to KavCi 

We have it on the sole authority of an Ontongdava man^ resident in the Ulaufl 
since boyhood^ that burnt offerings are made for sixteen days before the If a 

Night Festival is to be held, the counting string b not buried on the hitieth day, 
hut kept till the eve ai the Night Festival nr, rather^ if we vinderHtood tight, the eve 
of the night before. The basket is ahio put in on that day, iiad a pudding of sweet. 
yaniB and nuts m offered up i^^th the words i '*Here is the pudding for you the 
spiritB; kt me not be ill, not be sick ; tend uSh'' (X.) A pig b killed ami thi' organ 
called opotiii is burned mth rindlar worrlB in the coniMon fire {iku pupaTugu), not in 
the sacrificial fire. A atuall grated pudding fit also eaten^ but not burned in sacrifice. 

Hana, the son of Mbolana, the old chim of Kari vara, gave the feast in honour of 
Natum. To it came one large and one small canoe from Biiuho, one trom Karivara, 
two from Tapurai. Only one Xankvo man was present, because he was a flute- 
plawr and the husband of a Karivara woninu. During the night they prepared 
lood» inelufling a pig, Bings, ahieltlsj clubs, and spears were hung up in the house ; 
these were nut Khaken duriug the night, as is done in Rorianat nor was any whistle 
blown* When night came some women W'ailed, t heu three men sang to the accompam- 
tuent of two flut^. Then thEfie was an Lntcn.'al during which the people ate pork 
and chewed heteL The music resumed: After a time the people of Mhamtu 
di^buted pork, rings^ and tubaccu among the muricians and the chiefa. After 
tluvt the Diurio went on till diwn^ when five pigs were killed, cut up, and dktiibuted 
among the guejerts* We arrived aa these were departing, and found Naturu^a widow 
having her hair shaved off^ after which she handed to IlatLa two omnge-^tained rings 
provided by her father Benibo. Kundokolo. one of our best iaformant.5, explained 
that these rings were psvj ” for the hrir. The hair is hiddeti in the huah, not boried, 
yet canduUy concealed^ tor if a brother ” of the dtsceased were to find it he would 
place it on one c4 the Iteprosy shrines or Madness ahrines that abound in the bush 
[PL Vlil^ fign 3) 7 fbo widow woulJ then become leprous or jiiad, become ** no good,*' 
and be unable Ui marry agpun. Hana, howeveij be got pay; he no sorry 
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take liiin/* The yakse infurtnaiifc, ioweFet^ that if no rings were 

given. Hiina would be cross because he bad not been paid.for his tTonblo 
in TniUdng n feairti; another mfomianti grves the aame inLerpretation. It 
m pu^hle that tbc-BA ringri serve a double piirp(jse, btit Kunda's is the mana 
likely exploDation, m the other is just such a one aa might be imagined by the 
Ignorant, 

The feast wxiS also partly in hononr of Wa™*fl child; hhs siister bad gone into 
moumiiig for it and had her hair slia™i at the same time an ^^utuni's widuw. We 
have no record of any payment on her behalf. 

A sfijontl flight festival was given in honour of Naturo by two brotbers in 
Kari\'ara. They built a Bpecial cofik-haiiae for the purpose. 

Mute and MbeiintnkoV Xight was attended by Hangere, the Sinibo chief who 
lives in Roviana. Narovo abstained on seconnt of stiamcd rektionB. The hosts 
wore Nimu and Bondi, Simbo chJeft. Wbde'a teeth, sheU-girdles» riogSs plumes, 
iiqd BO forth were hung up in the hnit^. They IdDcrj thirty piga, and en^ry Efldy- 
flCone chief and some distinguished [Serisons received a head ; the Nsrovo people, 
though atk^nt] were Lncludcij iu the distrihutioD* The puddings numbered one 
thouaiud. The singers n^ceived arm-rings and tobacco; Nimu was one of 
them* The chiefs present alfio got rings, Hartgeie five^ Haua and Kave three 
each. 

The Night Fefltival is held for people Wiled abroad. 

A curious cercDiouy was held before a Sight Festival in honour of two Naruvo 
mem before nur time. Muke came in warlike army at the head of hie men ■ Rembo 
fuel him and offered him a large ring which Muke refused; Beinbfioffcreil him arm- 
ring: he again refused itj finally he accepted some kaniiry nuts and entered the. 
house. InformAnta offered an expknatioD, which bad to be so patched up to avoid 
inconidatency that they w^Jre certainly wrong; it is possible they wem comieaiing a 
breach between Narovo and Simbo of which thk cereinony w-aa tbo peace- 
making. 

U a man baa been Wlletl abrmui they hold no Fourth Day, but a fi^^st called 
Sakofco infftend on their retam. " They cook a pig; thsy have a Bacred pudding, no 

prayer." 

Foffiyn /nJ?oc7icc. 

Kave had the bify Run's body put into a coffin, which was laid on some stumps 
dose to the house in Tapumi. Kave s&id: " So good he atop long bush/' for he 
wfia a bov of rank (jbon%horii inbo^Mini) mid would have been a chief had he gtowa 
up. After ten days they removed the body to Tui wid took off the head, Hjs 
iimhtelk^ saucepan, shield* and tomahawk were placed on a bonito shrine. ITib 
pifither went into mouming (wifewiferfO find cut her hair at the Night Ftarival. 
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Tie keeping of the body near the iouae WiiS ^id to be “ ffiabion belong Ltiiiga 
5nil Ginoiigan” Tlu- coffin is evidently Eiirupeau r therv wm A New Hebrides 
tefLcher in T&purai^ He once ohtfvinGtl thiit o Lord How^e leLmdei: Bbuuld be buried 
in a coffin^ 

The Lfijend {f Pnlti AfoHjci PaH^aln* 

The ghost of tie mtm for whom no pig lina been killed on the foiutb dny goes to 
Piiiu M^nja or “The Stone Smitten Asniider*“ Tie legend was tolcl by 

Widow Sanele, tiret through nn interpreter* then directly in tie vcmociilaT^ (XL) 
The two versions combined ; the obscurities are due to iim widow nervousness. 

There wais an old woman in a cavo* Tiev flier relations) hud abandfiini>d tho 
old woman. Come^ give me water to drink." There were twa brnthom in 
Tovutovn,! " Come;, give me watef from Mboleina/' she aaid. Tam went tp get 
water and two stay^l lK?imd ; tie two men went to Patu Lomoso to get water. 
" Here b a bottle/* said the two hrotieT^, “ ilrink/* " Take ntcT two brotherB/* she 
said* Thi*y went up* they carried her on their hacks, went down to the house in 
Towtovu. They temk her and made her sleep in the hoiiise. They held her and gave 
her awect Vanish thev gave her bananas, they gave her small kanaiy nuts, they gwve 
her large konaiy nut^^, they made pudding lor her, they fed her and .she rc’^dvod* 
They warmed her at the fiie and the ugly old woman bccanxc strung; they went 
down, two men and two wnmcTii to Mbnlolo with ft hig bninbot) to get watei, liod 
they bathed her and they put her to sloop in the house and the old woman revived. 
She mmoined m the grot at Patu LomosoH Tlicy bathed her ag^iu j the old woman 
drivelled (f ) and they wipL-d the old woman's month. They bathed her and the old 
woman was strongt and iihe sat up. “ You four have restored me/' she said. 

The people of Vniriko made a war fci^tival (mwlo). They made puddinp, 
gruted puddiiifp, and slew a pig. The twrj brnithera of Tovntovu went down to get 
some food. “ Wliich way are you going?'' said the old woman. “Tory well, 
come and put on your finery* Do not go by canoe, gp by the path./ Sn they went 
down to Vairikot they went to Mbiilolo, walked round to Higumna and Nyoo. 
They wont overland to the daoeing gmimd- The two youths went and blew th# 
bastion. The scaffolding tumbled dowm ; they blew the bassoons, one side fell 
down- They danced ; the women, some of them mArried women^ saw them and loved 
them ; some men were angry with them. A chief's wife went to wait on the way.. 
The brothers received pig and pudding and set ont homewanls. Then they came 
down half way. The chief^s w'ife lay hiding. She come up to them : “ Where are 
you going I ” they ^d. “ You art a cMer? w'ife; go hiimc, we came tu g)et food, we 
Jo not a woniao." The two bmthcia went ofl and the chid^n wife followed.. 
They came down to Nyou ; they followed tie ahore ; they went up to llhojnbft* 

* Kfim i&maiati may mean “ poici of b[otj:tere amf Tb& pidgin Treraton Ima 

four peopiep two men and too w^ooito. 
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*' There were two vnuth.^/" the tild woman, “ now there are three of them,” said 
the old womim. The cIucfB wiio Wiitit along; etie was in love^ she waH 'til to marry* 
Then they went up to Mhulolo and ascended, to their hoiui^ in TovutovTi. But 
the people of YaiTiko wens wigiy. “They have, taken the chiefs wife,'^ they said. 
Come, let 03 go up/* thej paid, " let ue clnbp diib to death the twn ferotheTSj" they 
paid. The people of Yaiiikn canie to Oiubombii: plenty cnnin to Mil the brothecs. 
Tliev inaile clubs: Look out/* said the old woman- “ Thn peuple are coming/’ 
&iid ehe, " Go and pt a draciBiifl; make a knot in it.” she aaid. “ Go to the 
[Mjiut, wsYC it* scatter away the people of Vairiko.’' They went up to the Stone 
Smitten A.TOndeft ^^id they smote the Rtone ; they broke the stone asunder: then 
they went down again to Vairiko. Then they went up to the motintaib. 

Pd Na AVr?i, 

We inaj j^ an exctitaion to the cave of the dead on Patti Kio* The path goes 
up to Mbolemat a small level near the top. On the way we put leavesi of nanja 
kohh a charm for mountains directed against the “ spirits of the mouataim ** {fomaie 
^oso\ The cave itself andeminea the high rock wall of Patn Kio. A short bnt 
ateep areeot leads down to the entianoe. Purana led the way* throwing atones ahead 
of him to frighten away the as Njiruviri e^qikined, else a tmui wotild fall 

ill. The entrance is frpacioua; on tie wall are jwime hnrHiy visible marks calbcl 
ghoet'a marks {hiHhili tfmok); next to it a fkt boulder talle!!l ghosts' seat 
iataotc) where a “ new ghost fiits; beside it a little lurther from tho wall k tlte seat 
of the old ghosts.” The “ uew ghost ” sitB down and scribbler (jtufiiwri) ou the 
stone. Kaiovo people go tip to see the nijurks of a new ghost t when they went 
to see tho^ left by Ulese* Manjjni*a brother, they found a drawing “ like a boat ” 
(^u>aJb'xl. " All old fellow come and look new NJiru^^Iri avus unable 

to explain their presence and why they were not gone to Sonto. AJemhide deefared 
tliat nom? but local spirits went to Patti Kio, wliicb is contrarji" to the reccired 
opinion in othnr isknda. A little way down we were brought to n stop by the 
difficulty of jmdlng jrfce|^ among the btnilLlers and the lack of a rope^ Rembo fiaid 
that the intcrioT was once ** gi>prl fellow but an eartlnjuake had spoilt it- We 
could see ttu? entrauce of a hole wliicrh eertmnly went some way down as ike stoneit 
were heard honnding down for some tlistance. On cotnlog out we were given dark 
Jeavea to prevenli sickness, anrl were instiucred not to Imsk back. Wo drew up 
according to cniit-oin in reverse ouler to that in which wu approached, hut Ilia Pitu 
jtmahwd behind in oirlcr to potfono a chann with wild areea which we 

could not see Since wc might not look back, ifjimviti, howeverp said that; it is called 
iptiagona or castingt and k only tiEed when anyone vmis the cave the ftcft time 
mbolo). A piece of nreca out wmpped tip with lime in a leaf of betel pr-ppeii' la 
thrown into the cave tvith ihc wonls : “ The cast offi&ring of this man: let him not 
be ill; let him not be rick ; let his first virit bo good/’ (XIL) A first visit iji never 
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nmie exc^ipt in the company of those who have been there before. Women may 
go. The Oftve ia not much viBitcii now - fomicdy they imed to go and kill bate to 
the number of four of live bnndrerL Pangoro med to know the charmfi. ThiB spoit 
was diBcontimicd, owmg to a misadvetitiirc which leoki rclntea, thua : — 

TAe Le^e^^d of ih£ Cave. 

They prepaTod plenty of coco-nut leaves (for torches); the people here carried 
them and went up : Let ub go and catch bats by tofch-lighfc m the cave." A few 
waited outside ; they entered inside the cave and made torches to light up the bata. 
The bata came out and they hit them to death, and they lit torches to come out ; 
but one lost his way and did not see the entrance. The people came mit and went 
down p but he remained losit in the hill. “ We left in the cave one of out kiosmeni 
we did not see him, he is loet.” The people cried. He went about under the ground, 
that man who ’was lost, and he came down to the parting wnlU Where have yon 
been, you 1 ” said the spirits. “ I have gone astraji 1 liave gone astray in the cave 
and thus T have met you spirits." “ Here is food/' and they gave him grubs. Biit 
he felt squeamish and hid it away i they gave him corpse, but he felt squeamish atwl 
threw it away also. ''WcU^ here are two king cfjco-nnts^ cmy them,” said the 
spirits. Hfi went down underneath Seseru and got into mud. The people of 
Mbuiolo were holding the Fourth Day Fea?t for the man who bad etrayed in the hilL 
And he came dawn just underneath Konda^e hamlet and be s’wani and went down 
and cfkme near Kimtlakolo's coco^nut gmve and dived ; he wail down into the cave 
ftt Mbiilolop and he came to the surface and canio ashore imd went up and sunned 
himself. Now one mim was cnrrj'ing the cntroils of a pig and went down ; and he 
saw him -ittjng on the shore reef ; " Heigh I for you have we been bolding here the 
Foarth Day Feast.' Trs even L” Well, copie and let ui go up to the hall/' 
and be followed. “ Look outaido the hall,” said the people. " Ec ! ee ! [ ” 

they cried, it is for you wc have been holding the Fourth Day Feast j you are living.” 
Then he joined them in eating t he Fourth Day pig. Four days he remained and then 
be died. 

There were no king coco-nuts till he brought them. 

Our information concerning Luoga is very scanty, as onr informants were mostly 
young and all ’fery ignorant. 

The corpse is taken to the hush. The funeral party put on leaves of fepu and 
return in reveiBe order to that in which they went. There is a Fourth Day Feast 
at which a prayer is recited known to ore nmn. The Bathing Feast is on the twelfth 
day ; they wash in the sea, and make tafn puddings, For they have nti flwcet yams* 
On the twentieth day they put in the skuH. The fiftieth day U kept; they make 

^ A irall diat diryai ihf meu'S jwt froiu tlua 
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finifili an tie kimdrsdtli. Onr LDfonaaiit^s did wt kmaw ttse Londu^ Tile widow 
T ^mflinfi coiilinifd for twfeiiJtT dfijs+ aftpi* wldch ske in tedh watt^r^ Tisenty 

days is also tho pericxJ of sleeping in the dead house. 

Gaiho/i^n Cttsto™. 

Two Oanongau infonnnnts proved mujch betteri c?pcrially Lombu- 

The dead body remiiiim ten duys in tke hoa^i Tke people eomo to see him 
and cry {lilMfHl ]: they ali?ep in the house. The lykewi^ke is called Kokaki:. At 
the end o( five or ten days they wash (fll ); but for a chief they wait till a hundred. 
The body h taken to the hmh and placed oa a scafiold ^ritk kneos drawn 

up and hkcin^ west ; broken rinp$> shiekkt speafs, clubs, are placed with th^ dead, 
A man who dietl of a fall is buried aatl kig atoaes plnce<i on the top that, he mn-y 
not loot back; a womiiii wlio die» in child ha it h w abo buried ; lejjers am buried or 
thrown into the Bea, There is no floid catchingt but the soul goes off to Sonto after 
five days, paufdng on the beach of Jfakasa. 

The widow Sb unclosed ; a eouiUBis in a httle roof \rilhdut iihUh cIo$ed by 
mats^ sperhiJIy tuadcT at both cnffB, m tlntt no one seea her (,ffl he mhaiui hu finom). 
A chiefB widow’ may not out her legs except she makes a payment of three 

large rings; a comniPnet’s widow pays three arm-ringa thk enstnm is now known 
in Eddystone, though Njiruviri thinks it may have been so of old. A commone/a 
widow comes out pu na j^^uru) after Jifty days, a chiefs after a hundred^ and 
washes in fresh water- The man who blows the couch opens the door and closer 
it ageun ; the widow may then stretch out hot legs ] why, Lembu do^ not know, 
but " tamasa (the god) he show before long time.” 

If a man ta “ ncFthing ** there am no mourners {mbcmbcsu) but a ehiefs relativea 
{laviti) and c^Inldreu (turn) observe mouniing for n hundred days. 

The counting string is kepi in a email baj^ket tdl the euci of a thDiisand nights 
nr two years (kuri oano). 

On the fourth day they eat a pig^ and a leaf called kimbti ccuresponding 

to tieka but growing wild- They luahe for each man a piidflia^ of taro 

{sika] nuts (mni and n^ri) ; tbn wmppings are thn^wm away, ” he no tan}bu.'^ 

On the tenth day (vanr^rnw^u) is a big feast of pig, taio, )tuii and puddin|H. 

There ifl no least callctl Oi^ono, but for a tliief they all wash together and maka 
a big feast. 

The head is put into the akulbht^use on the twentieth day with certain variations 
from Eddywtone practice which wc have nof:«d at Tradi/a funeral The putting in 
of the baaket k done at the same rime. 

There k no Zoju/u; there used to be a medium like Kundaife but he kis no 
successor j them k also no basket hummg. 

Another important difference with Eildy.stone J3 that they have feasts eVerv 
ten day's. Thk La oue of the best established ports of our work^ for owing to the 
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liability af such inquirit^a into LL4t4^9 to aiisujide^sitandin^ Went ttfough it a 
flc^oavl time witL coimteni, and fiikally made a countukg atring a tboiuaad 

knots with smiill uittimak after every teq. knote i with tlus be explaiuecl thts whole 
aimtcm. These feasts conriat utemly in a ** amall Poiin<liiig ** {kinja itej af puddings 
ar. which only the fajndy attend, as at the Batliing and other minor leasts 

in Eddystono. A biiitii ofieiing ib made with the word? ^ " Korc h the pudding for 
you the ghosts.” (XIV.) On the liundreiSth night they wind up for a comnianer. 
For a chief they Iulvc large feasts or ” big poundings ” every hundredtli night 1 
any old man who h miatefi by blomh not by marriage, mabcfl a burnt adi*riiig of 
pig 111 the comtuon fine. On tbc nine himdred and sixtieth day the thousandth 
OF Vavol& LH drawing lugb {/nfu im» uuro). On the nine hnndml and ninetieth they 
bring in taro ; they make no puddings on that day ; on the nine hundned j^nd ninety" 
tliinl they get pigs ; two days lariir they pound puddinjgs ; on the nine hnndrr.d and 
jiinety-ainth guests arrive from Limga, Kumbokota and other placeis* As many as 
twenty pigfi are killcil for a cliief ; four or five for a commoner. At night they sing ; 
the men in one houser the women in another * they do not eat food hut they chew 
betel nut, In the morning they distribute rings to the ujat'! singers p not to the 
women ; the chiefs are not specially honoiireth A foimt-offering of pig is made at 
some time. When all is over they bury the last twenty knots of the counting string; 
the rest of it is wnm by women as necklaces. 

The widow may never cut hef hair till death or rc-marri&ge. If she inames 
agaiut she cuts it and throws it away in the bxisb« but doea not hide it. 


IV.—SKUIX-IlODSEa. 

A Hknll-houise is callod ianJnina or ” aacpcd thing.” 

The vast majority of sknlbboijsca in Eddy stone arc thatched ; this type la 
called tambuit^ pina, irom the ivory nut with which thi^y are thatched. Cut a 
mmiature house in two along the ridge, take a slice out of the hath wall it on both 
sided, place a grating between the centre posts as the frontt and you have a thatched 
tikull-honsc. Not only iloes a skuIl-haBs^lcKik like a half-houaep but it is so in every 
detail of its construction. We had a emaU model made in our pfreaenrre by one of 
the mortuary pneats, whose function it is t?o build akuU^homsps. He first pknteJ 
in the ground two centre posts (^urii) and connected them at the top with a beom 
(^uprifii). Then ho put in the aide-post^ (/wpoXif) and also tied a beum to thutu. 
On the&e two bcam^ he laid five mftern projecting somewhat beyond the ridge * 

undementh these he tied fivo puriinif, severally named as In a houRC, Below the 
upper €3ctremity of the rafters he tied the iidge-|M>le {taho isu); along the lower 
extrvinity he held the pihf /wiki. He thiui prep&ietl the thari^h accorciiiig to the 
uauul methcKl, making the ridge in the style known as the *' Eddystone style.” Of 
course, m the other half of the house ia nilesingp the ridge thatch cannot be spr^d 
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over itj bat kas to be foldetl back oadexDeath, Tbe gable tbatch {paii^la) h 
repreaented hj two lines inseried between tbe leaves at botk endap and projecting 
beyond the lowest tow. Tbe wall beams (jwkijvila ororo) are then added on the 
sidcfT. The thatched walk are hung on tbeae. (see PL VIlp figs, 2 and 3). 

Lastly the cage-work is added in the frontj that b the flpaee between the centre 
posts : it coni^Lsts of two Eoritontaiap the beam ** and the log {ko}\g^) and three 
apnghts. Ob the lower ridge pole neatt the centre post on either side are hmig 
olferizLgs, such m the popoiw (p. 9l)p in a loop made of the creeper called njinoim^ 

The chief maaaurEiuenta of thk reduced model were 

Centro posts^ OO cm. 

Side jwstfl, 25 

Distance between centre posts^ 13| cm. 

Beam OF wall plate. 24| cm- 

Baiters^ 74 cm. 

ProjectioD of the rofiers beyond the centre posts, IT cm. 

Bidge, 57 cm. 

?fote the projection both of the mlteft and the paxlms beyond the centre poats^ 

The wooden grating is hung with shell omomentaj rings^ and those sectiana of 
spiral shells called These ornaments are coUectivoly known aa mhitiwmm * 

they are ^pcrialty pcofiLse on the skull-houses of chtefs for instance in 

Tirolivotu and Ogogo. 

Tkiatch ifi now being replaced by corrugated iron. 

The wooden ^skull-house is called lem. We only saw two examptea in Eddystonc^ 
Imth in Pa Na Gundo^ aud iKith iiaed for GanougarLs (PL Yin, fig. I). They were made 
according to the Vella-Lairella plan: a long box? like acofiin, higher id front than be^ 
hind, nssting on a perpendicular plankj and with the front open. In NariluluIuiDhi was 
a corntguted iron house fflindarly supported by a isingle post, TMa style also sujsigests 
a hnU but very much dattened i but Kundakolo drew a wooden skull-house 

representing a coni]dfitc house with the gable cud as the fronts a type commoii 
tn Eovdimii. ^ 

The stone akuU-houscs am df a di&rcut type altogether^ suggestive luthei of 
diminutive dolmens. The wads ore made of unhewn ^labs and other slabs are laid 
upon them. There are few csamplos. They do not seem to take more than three 
or four skulk. 

Both the thatch and the stone skull-houses stand on ^onc foundatioiLs about 
three feet high* At the foot of thw lies a small fireplace of heaped stone^i; this is the 
sacrificial fireplace {iku vammiro). The space idl round the Blmh-houfie js forbidden 
to all hut the mortuary pde^tv A lew paces removed from it is the coniroon fire, 
as Wi5 flhall call it, literally the roastmg fire '* {ihi jKxpuragu)^ w'^hem the fond im 
cooked for the people who attend the sacrifice. THierc nsnalty stands beside the 
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j^kuU'Loiia^ a vcnja^^tboe tis&e or twa on whii-Si ari; hung; the leaves that have be^n used 
to wmp puddings l at one fllmlJ-hoiifle we eaw, tU^s tree was an ikUonO. 

Skull-hoiiHes tuAj face any point of the compass. 

At the present day fikull-houeeES are away ia the biudit a few only are cloiie to 
dwellingti, none actually in hamlets. This im due to the ttcent moving of the people 
from the buab to the shore. Until recently they kept their skulla heeido their 
homes in Ogo^Oj Beserup mbakia, Tirolivntti- The liamlct iSarihiliinbi in Ove 

has, two skull‘houses benide a house that is still Standing- 

Mortuary Priests. 

Those who miniver at Bkiill-houfles are oalied tamo. It is they who build new 
skull-houses when the old are decayed, but the words tiaed in conswrating seem to 
connect them specially mth the Bktdl-houseg of cliidH. 

The chief mortuaiy piiests in our time w^ro :— 

In Narovo.—Mbui and Soge, both captivea from YsabeL 
In Ove.—Ronn of VeUa-Lavella. 
in Kaiivartt, — Lepo, a captiw ironi YsabeL 
In Simbo.—Kninyira of Simbo. 

Lepo*a predeceflBor was Tuetc of Ysabeb who appeared to have retirecL Nfukill 
of Narovo used to officiate at iuigii bub appears to have letiTcd. Kareti of Narovo 
ministeTeil in Mbalda+ not at jiil skull-houses like Ifbiu and Soge. Thus all the 
chief mortuary priests but one at the present time are torcigners. The xcafinn why 
natives do not officiate. Sa that ** s^pose he make hiiOi I think he die; 1 think by 
and by devil he cross, he die.” Men of Ysabel and Vdla-Lavdla were, said to bring 
tfitjJfU from Ysabch und a good one, so that they do not die { this does not agree 
with the fact thafc theae captives were probably taken as children, and that they 
were really ordained by natives. Naretl was not afraid but wished to become a 
ninrt iiAf y priest, foT tho sake, it was aaitl, of tha feeSp rings, soiuctimes shields. 
Njum ordained him, and he built a akuU-housc in Mbakia to replace one set up by 
Mbiu, which had decayed, bat XjEim^s charms were not stToiLg enougbi so Jfareti 
lost his sight. 

Among past mortuary priests we have noted Etigum of Narovo : he know 
plenty tan^buJ* Xo one was ordained at his death, but he left instructions that 
hia captive Mbiu should be ordained when he grow up. In the meantime they 
used to call In from Simbo one Mheka^ on Ysabcllian, to attend to the skull-houses* 
Wbi?n Mbiu was old enough Rongana and Tomba, both chiefs, Tomba residing in 
Olepe luhga, appointed bim^ Tomba conseemted him, lor, though not a priest 
bimatlf. he knew Enguru's c harms . Since then Mbiu baa built all the skuU-houses 
in Karovo and Kaiivaia j bo abo officiates at 'Krolivotu in Ove. Mbiu is Sogpviri'H 
DiOTtuary priest; Ngea wanted one alsOp wj ho appolnttKi Se^. 
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In Uanougi&i men of Yaabel afso officsAte of Ganoiig^ins, becanae^ 

iiaya Lembii# Omiongana ajcn= Fi?w« 

Ch^nt^ {Potana mma)^ 

Mbiu consecHited or, in imtiv* parUnce, " sent up ” Soge iiccfirtlmg to tho Bamc 
methorlri an Tcwnba ustd on liuriself, that b, lit mhW hnn with scraped burk of 
tile “ black biDaty " (rtori miottiii) without mj prayei^; he alau put on him n belt 
of Hrtne ciecper- Then Mbiu and 3oge jointly built a akull-house at Naiisexu belonging 
to Jlgea and Njukili. Soge left his belt on the akull^hoviw!. After the feast Soge 
p^it Qti wothiu' ImlU 

Wben Mbiu was ordained Ju? paid two TmgB to Tomba. 

Kjum rubbed Nareti down bis adiisfrom tlie ^hoiildera to tbe toe* with some 
stuff (tosmbuh then blew on his hands ; he then repeated the process from the toca 
to the shDuldpts and again blew on bis hamls. The fea waa one ring. 

Sunga. who ordained Lepo, put on him a ^nilc of fow-unbi^v* ; took tscmplnga 
of vasara in Imlh boniLs and passetl them down the iddes from the face to the chest 
four tiuieis. This process of v^iila, as it k called, was acenmpaniod by wonk not 
known to Lepo, but which Knndaknlo knew and g&TO ns follows: “ This mortuary 
priest send up to the company (?) of chiefly dead ; do not any ‘ why iloca he come up 1' 
but let him build a sfcnlhhousc.^ Let biui not haw the itch ; let him not waste 
away ; let him not have laah ; let him be whole in body, bnidto in the sea, porpoise 
in the aea, vimittja in the eea. wijw in the fresh water, fcpa in the freah water, cray¬ 
fish In the ftoah water, eel (1) tn tlxe fresh water, and Jet him lay hold {?) on you, 
build a Bkuil-house OI(XIV.) The same day Lepo built a new sbull bouse ^ 
for the three days that this lasted, thme who attended must abstain from women 
They ate bananas, pig, pudding, and coco-uut. 

We have three consecration charms or pofoita ioino, aa they are called, fmm 
flim ho. 

Erovo'fl comas from Slbngotu in the island oi Ysabel, having been taught him 
bj' Eepele, a Mbugntu slave, who by* captuTt.’ became his “ father.” He n]mple.s 
fluccessiwiy between his palms any nmnber of dead leaves of rwii, three of pvtripuri, 
(oar of kandu • he scrapes four sticks of fwiibn, font of the email kanary (oiito), TAItb 
the rosj he strokes from the sboiddem to the hips, with the pofipuri on the 

right arm, and with the kvnda on the left; the legs from the groin downwatch; with 
ftoubt, the back of the right kg from the bnttock down wank with the kmbu, amJ 
tbe back of the left with the small kanary. Girdles are made of mrvu, inaimrt)t.-o, 
pusi i a right shoulder belt of mbuirui, and a left oue of ndde tuieu ; a leal uf kaia 

^ Thie it y&fy douhtfuL 
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kfitti pti rnborogo is inserted into the waist “baRd over the liipj the legs, ami 

and body am whipiMni ^'ith the friirt of kuru^eli:. Finally m6opn/»ara/a is hung on the 
points of the skiiil-honse. 

Tbf othiir two tspeciniens am aaicl to be indigenous^ 

^Jiinu invesits the mortuaiy piieflL with a girdle ol rnolu when he cleam 

the pifsdnets of the skull-houfie tmnbmui)^ anil gjves him a girdle of sinoifoge 

and rubs him with the flerapings of one stick of mmapn when ho 

work : another rubbing with the serapings of one stick of occutK w heii 

the mortniiry priest handlea the heads. Nekcle was instnicted by Efimu, \m 
•Mather” 

When JTdomo "‘^senda up^^ a inertuaTy priest, he pnta upon him a right-hand 
shoulder-belt of wiUWKimJbo, and a left-hand one &f aro^o two reckon 

right and left according to the ^^houldet over ivliich a belt m yiassed; they mchtin 
it according to the fl:^.ok on which it reiatat vrhat we call righii tshey call leltj 

and Vfrrm). ^Mien the priest kin finished hia work he TCceivcM a belt of the 
skin of rrtUjM iiiboroga mario into a siring ; this ia mom likely to be the time wdien 
he is stroked with four paits of Dno of these processes la accompanied by 

the words iT stroke this priest j come down^ the itch, the rash." (XV^) Ndomo 
holds tbia method tram Siana. 

We undeistood that these chamua were used for the consecration of a new 
niortuaty priest ; bnt as sonic rhamis are perfonaed eveiy time he restores a skull- 
house^ It is probablo that these same cbnnna arc used every time the mortuary 
pri^t red tores a sknll-houee, and that they ore all therefore part of the festival 
known ae 

The Re-sioraiion of Skull-houses (ctwrpfioa). 

We witnessed the tail-end oi the renewal of the skLill-boiise in Aiigi. It ia 
the fikuU-hoDise of Magoauap the god (famoja), and La the first in all Edd)^totie- 

The work hud been going on for several days when we arrived. There was 
much rain at the lime. Njiniviri accounted for it by the desire of the dead 
to wash while th^y were evpoaeiL to tlie weather. The hill was crowned by a level 
space ; a httlc way down the slope was the skuH-hi^Ufle. On the level space stood a 
house culled vona or ** hgly house ” ; nJl the people attending the restomtion 

slept in there- In such a house they hang np, in an ordinary house, tlie scare-ghost 
and the sacred areca btmch (iire), only the bunch is rotten {ure not fresh i 
no ceremony Is used in putting it up. Women are not allowed within this house, 
nor nuiv the nseii who attoud go home, or it would be thought they wanted to sleep 
With thfur wives. Young men are not allowed between the ledge of the hill and the 
akuil-hoiiEe, bnt old men uit. On the hm grows a sacred ivory-nut palm (pma 
of which the leaves are reserved exclusively for EjkuU-liouses [ but tbeto is 
no restriction upon climbing it« 
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We arrivt'd as Soge, tltt* jiriest, wearing a creeper as girdle, "waa maVing tlie 
eagiog, wliile tlie rest w'ore ciittiiig down sbnils all round. The heads had been 
taken out and shaded with leaves of m6upti. 

Among those present were Kembo and Soguviri. the chiefs, Kembo s sons, ami 
a boy about twelve. SeTcml of dm ownera were absent, liavtng declined to take 
part, and Benobo was obUgsMl to ask Sogaviri to come instead. 

Rembo wore croBsed ftboultieT belts of ma»toPol*o to enable him to open the basket 
of niita ( jm'wwjjuo usa). He perlonucd a chami u pon it cal led sioauivnu, w'iuch consisted 
in putting blossoms or fruita (t>Ho) of vonjwnboe made vdth the words; " Let not 
the W'omen eat, let none but men eat. (STfl.) Tt is not dear (xotii onr notes 
when this charm was made ; preaumably when the basket w(w fdled ; and the belts 
Were to enable bim to open the charmed basket with impunity. Anyhow, the gcuoiul 
theory oi the belt^ was given by NiinivM as follows: “ a man vriahing to make a 
charm puts it on himself; he first pnta on bimrelf the same charm as he afterwaids 
puts on his patient; thus, if 1 want to treat a man for stomach ache with ttonjfoiibae, 

1 first put voTijoiHhoc on tn vsel f; this tn order not to catch the patient s diBoase, 

Rembo distributed rings, two rin^ to Sc^e, the priest, and one arm-ring to each 
of four men, including his yonngest sou and Sogaviri. These arm-rings were pay for 
getting the materials. Vjgn’s [lart had been to get the thatch from the sfM*n?d 
palm. All the other people present gave cingH to Reuibo for ** being the first to 
speak ” (i 4 f. giving the order to restore) and lor saperintending the work. They 
also preacuted ringfl to the priiat, who retnmed one as had. Tbo collection was 
p4K)r II wing to j^bsance of NOiae. 

The first pudding ” CB^ewu) was then pounded for the mortuary priert, 

WTien he hod eaten, puddings of bread-fruit- and bananas with nuts were distnbuted 
all rounil. Three areca bunches were divided up. Some pig had also been cooked. 

Our notes describe the burnt offering after the distribution, Thia is quite 
contiaiy to the usual practice, i^od we should probably have noticed it and inquired 
into it had it Been so ; possibly we did note the burnt offering out of its proper place, 
which is before the “ first pudding.” Soge, the priest, pounded together nuts ami 
one of the three pbDtainfl of the kind caDed mndi fiWi; this he maile into miniature 
puddings calleJ jx^porai (cf. p. 91) which he hung on either side of the roof of the 
atuU'houBe. The other piauUms he lused for pudding? which he burned in the fire 
hefon? the skTill-hoiJae with such wonla as: ” Here is the pudding tor you. the detid ; 
be propitious and may we abide (?) ” (XVH.) The leaves in which the pudding 
wus wrapped were tied on the neighhouiing woiyaniboe t-ree. 

At this point we potirtrfl, being told that the performance was at an end. it 
was not till my third visit to the island that my interpTcter, Keana, pave away the 
esisteuce of a prayer called varuvara pa a'uf» temfptiRO, The term w/o was explained 
as the removal of the cluum« In oniei that the people might go to house belong 
wnnion.” Tlie name therefore -meatis '* the prayer on the removal of the charm,” 
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07 “ the pmjCT at the removal uf the clumu at the akiJl-house." Our first Viin^ou 
vvaa obtftinwi with the aid of Keatm from XJdmo of Simbo who learned it from 
Siana, A seemJ TtisioTi was dictated hy Xiimviri with hU uflual coniicieiitioiipness 
and Bccniacy; but the ateRinct got under weigh as we were going through 
the tc 3 ct, so that he had to gn aahore with his comiumtaTV unfinished. Hie 
version ia vaetlv hettOT tlun Ndomo’s, JTdomo waa not very willing, and Keana, 
on whom the iaformant's indistinct uttenincq ma^le ns dependent, oiJy thought of 
abridging hia task : it wiU be notictni that the alternating affirmation and dtiuial 
characteristic of the prayer hiw been cut out except here and there, (XVTll,) 

Keana BejTi that all the people present at the resturation sit down together. 
Ndonio opens a young coco-nut (feinffcaruj with a pig’s tuEk and pouts the milk 
into a leaf of horse tare ; he breaks the tusk anti places it beside the broken coco-nnt: 
thence sprinklea the milk over all prosant i this is called uf«. Njimviri opens ono 
young nut (fairufairii) of the “ green coco-nut palm " mhit) with a pig’s tusk; 
taking two leaves of jwpei* and two of tii/dua njimiri in cither hand ho dijM 
them mto the milk, then holding them begins the prayer. He learned it from 
Rembo who with him officiates in Narovo and Ove, not in the other two districts. 
Ae the prayer is little eUethan a xtring of names I shaHonly tiansluteasinuchas 
ifl neceflaary. (XIX.) 

“ X purify, I ... 1 I purify for the four seas at Vura; I purify at 

the frigate binl at Xa Vura: I do not purify at the frigate bird at Na Vtiia, 1 
purify at the jlsium' nt Xa Vuia; I do not purify at the iwanj at 
Na Vura; I purify at the ekHiai^ at Xo Vura; i do not purify at the flctfli 
at Xa Vura; I ptirify at the Barringtotda fruit j I do not purify at the Barring* 
ton in fruit; I pnrify at the kikopo* fruit; 1 do not purify at the kibipoi t 
purify at Goi; I do not poriiy at Goi; I purify at Mbolo ; , , . X do not purify 
at Piropiro ; X purify at the great stream at Mondo : it flows down, it flows up, it 
washes sway the poisonouii water of the chiefly dead ; the thatch is poi-^onous, the 
tufters are poisonous, the creepers are poisonous, the ground is poisonous ; let me 
purify away the two mortuary priests ; let them come down and pass under; let 
them come down and step over; let them not dwindle; Jet them not have rash ; 
let them not itch; let them not have lice ( JJ : let them be bonito in the pcs ; let thorn 
be crayfish in fresh water ; let them be cape in fresh water ; let them be eel in fresh 
water ; let them be bonito in fresh water (fl) But I do not purify at the great 
stream at Mondo, 1 jmiify at Slaiigava . . . ; it flows down, it flows up; it 
witslies flwav the poison of tlu? cbitifiy dead, . . , let them be bonitu in the 
sea, porpoiso in the sea: eel in Iresb water, crayfish in fresh water, vape in fresh 
water.” The nieaning of this paesugc beginning ‘‘ it flows down ” is " let the water 
lake away all the bod ' * used to nuike the akiUl-hntise ; if tin? mortuary 

ijriest (there is oiilv one, bnt he ia cailod two) keeps these ‘ lamba' and has mtercourte 
1 ’ A trpo. 
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witb u vuifiau, be gives ber sores null luakM her sick; wken tbe ' fambti * is reniovctij 
jihe tnfly Step over him. IFifi (or tJitiir bodv is to be cle«n like that of the fiah in 
the sea uiid in the fresh -Bniter." The praycT nfSTinies: Biit i do nut pnrify at 
the titoftt fitrijfliu at Obi ; I puiify at Naiipapeue," niwl so forth, ending as heforc- 
Then it reaimies a fourth time : “But i do not pimfy at N^ngeogt:, J purify at 
Keam " ; it gtHd on with immes uf places, then - “ 1 do not purify at Gui; 1 purify 
at the setting out ; I do not purify at the setting out, 1 purify at the crossing; J do 
not purify at the crossing. I purify at the small Biku; 1 do not purify at the gmall 
Piku, 1 purify at the Great Piku." Then follow birds and trees ; then “ T purify at 
the |an<iiiig: 1 tlf* not purily at the landing, I purify with aU the chiefs, ending as 
liefoie. Then be shouts : 1 purify; 1 purify; f purify : I purify; at the great 

passing under, at the acratchiug of ths husli turkey,” These words nm in the 
original; “ iUv ngno r( (four times}, poufi iwuru fonula-na, pa ita io-jic. ” 

The pitch of the voice rises on the fhst and third ulu „guo ri. and drops on the Jsecond 
ami fiiiirth * the is firfvwi] nut; a btfoiK the Iftst eivilablt^ of 

and kpe, thtii the voLcte, ^lucli liiia bt^n rising in pitch, drops euddeuly. With these 
words he dips the leaves in the milk uud apiitikles all present. Then he takes up 
the prayer: 1 do not puiify at the great sCieam at Yarigila/" ending again with 

the scTatchimg of the hilph turkev/’ and agam aprinklmg the people foux times. The 
prayer goe^ on to end np in the Bame manner and whh. four sprinktiugs. The 
le^st tiTue be wmds up the list of plaeea with " f purify in the garden of Ogoeo ; the 
fibides : the pmv'er abidea and let me pniifj' and bring down the two 
mortuary prieJrts," tbpii winding op as before with the Bcratching of the bush 
turkey.” The people are sprinkled four times and that is the end. 

Vtira, the first place mentioned in the prayer, is the straits between Gnnnhga 
and Vclla-Liivelln; vfiriciiis birds and trees coniiected with these stridts are 
meiitioncd. Then follow the names of places in Kombukota as far oa Ooi; at Vori 
begins n list, of names in Ganonga district; we do not know where the places between 
Goi and Vnii belong : T^tlete ia cast of Vori, In Patu PoU " the prayer {mramm) 
goes up to the bush; Sao and Pailgoli are also inbrnd ; the following are nn the 
coast. Ganofiga ends at Pie Tovo; at Uhuiigana the prayer enters Lungu/' At 
Gui it sets out to cross the sea. The Piku is a wave that carries the prayer to 
Etldy.-itojjc, The Bivrringtoniu fruit fioaU to the shore ; then the pzajTer comes 
close to Tap^jmi. (The also is often seen fioatbg abejut,) Fmtn here on 

the cominentary fails ua, but we can tmee the prayer alonc^ the west coast 0| 
Edtlystone till it ascends to OgogOt the reaiEJence of the chiefs. Ndomo's version 
on the other hand goes to Gu, the residence of the Sinibo chiefs, and ends in Vtiloso 
field. 

TirobWu- 

Timbvotu is the aite of the sknll-hnimijs of the Ove chiefe. Thero axe three in 
n row; the fits# Ulongs to Toka, the second to Kave> Uie ihinl, ataiiding forwar<i 
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a Dttle, to Opjjosjte thii first stjuuls tte "sacred lioiiae ” (wm 

where the nicn alrep duruig thu restoration ; beside it lies a stone imdemeatli which 
is hidden a Hhall-ririg WTth orange-stain ; the neighlxnirhoofl of tW stone is aToided. 
The fikuU-hotises are coDnectcd with leprosy. (PI. VII, fig. 4.) 

The ceremony of last six days at TlroUvotUi which ia pTobably the period 

for all fckull-houRcs* Three days they set up the sacred house where they sleep; 
the fourth is called vohtlapay or " bringing near ” ; nn that day they take mp food 
to the flholl-hmist;: the fifth is hifnhf^ ffam on “plenty of (? gathering) rafters 
because they collect materials ; the sixth ia eveiftSri^a proper or On this day 

they bring up sacred rings (poaf«f) from Nariluliiinbt ^ these sue connectieHLl with 
leprosT.^ Toko carries them; he protects himsdf against leprosy with a belt of 
ftiajtuiroic43 w’hich he puts on saying, " I put on the creeper ; do not gjv« me sores/" 
(XIX.) He then takes the rings with his tiojiiis and pni^ them into a new basket 
made by iVmUt o woman. He Iiangs them up in Tlrotivotu on a hcmisontal stick 
renting at ono end on the bianch of a njanjata tree. Thia Cfiremtiny isi called 
'E‘flrai>nano and Is not accompanied by any words. The rings remain there two dAys. 
Ndeop Kaw^a brother, takes charge of the sacred rinp from Slaiuanin! and haxig^ 
them up on a malanjiri plants close to Tokays tree. 

There is also a heap of oonche^ in Tirolivotn^ They are blown when the 
fiknibhoitse is complete. This cn^itomp known as tamhunii^ is only observed 

at Tirolivotn onteide Xarovo, and in Narovo it is pectiliar to Kiudavai and XiixiRern, 
It la reserved for the "" chiefly dead ” (wate It ia equivalent to wailing 

(iu)biMo)p llie reason is that the god lS''gaiigae appointed that it shotdil 

lie so. 

Various ShiU-Hoitses. 

The Narovo prayer at the restoniition of a skull-house ends in Ogfigo, the old 
Beat nf the chiefs. The sktiU-huiMe there appiiars to- lie specially sacred, and we 
were enutionod not to approach too near« It is made of wood and ccmigiited iron ; 
it is very rich ui rings, arm-ringH, rings nf the kind caJlctl nAnhu, and oruamenis 
called T A it go (Ph XllU 2), To the left of it grow sftcnnl turmeric (?) plants 
(apio) which Hem bo's father usetl but not Hem bo. Among the iiuuates arc Kongana 
and RurUt fiimier chiefs* 

The skuU-houfie in ^Ibokiji b confined to men^ It is nut the only otie* No reason 
could be given. 

The finest collection of akuU-houses was in Pa Na Gondu, six in a row 
(see PI, \TlIt fig. 1). Two are of the type ceiled (p. 104 ); one h for men only^ 

a ShiU-House. 

The ftffp rrng of first fruits at skuU-hnufies takes up a great deal of people^a 
time in the nutting sciiaOiL Skulbhouses are therefore sometimes famially given 
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tip ; It cimsmcmy is thm pedoEniid whidi k c41ctl tmnAumi. Him at 

Tirolivotu besidefl the skuii-lioiitiea we llav^? de^iibed were two decayed oiie$ wluch 
wore given uji in thB days of Kidpedct; he killed it pig itml ptrt tbc whole of it into the 
common fire (iJhf paparoffu) Baying ; HerB h the pig for you tlie chiefly dead ; 
I abandon (?) yon anil T shall noi aaciiflce to yon ; 1 ahaQ not tight the fim, and I 
siuUl let you go bo that you decay-” (XX.) No oub eats of the pig* £aipeEo 
aIbo preBented ten oidinaiy axm-ringB, ten arm-rings of Chokeul mannTactiLie, and 
whale's teeth, saying: Goj yon chiefly dead;, here are zmgs« hero arm-rings^ here 
pig, here a whakli tooth.” 
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THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE CHILTERN HILLS. 

By ilr. \V. Bilai>brooke and Vmt P. O. PAitsoNSp Vioe-Pticsident, Hcyal 

Anthinpob^cal IiiEtitutc* 

The country dose to the Chiltem Hiliri ia reftimd to ad often in anthropological 
literature as tho home of a particularly dark peopbt that one dares not doubt that 
the statement is* or at all tavente waa, true. 

Aasunung that the condition still eiSsta. and haa survived the levelling influenoo 
of modem free locomotion, it becomes a poiot of mterest to try to iktcrtuiinj wketlicr 
there are scattered ialeto of darkneae, or whether it is pretty generally spiinlded 
throughout the general population of the ikrea. 

iVLiny clergymen and arebaeolngiala assured ufs of the exiatenoe of islets of 
f^urlr folk in ifiolatod Imrakb in the hilht though wo were not fortunate 
enough to find themr and it tieemed to aSs therefore# best to note carefully 
the hftiT and eye colour, cranial meusuremfiate, and height of as many males 
aa possible whoae parents anti grandparents had lived in the aeighbourhood of the 
Chilteniti. 

(Jur opportunities for thie line of iuveatigation are Jather good# aincu one of 
ua in A medical officer of the L. & N*W* Railway Co., nt Blotchley, and in the habit 
of examining a cemskierabte number of eandidatca for the cjompany n service. 
Almost all of theec are local, and very many have been bom in the neighbourhood# 
but the cliiniDation of those whoee parenta or gnmdpareuta came Emm a distance 
reduced the number so materially that it baa taken m two years to get 300 really 
local product*. 

It will be seen that their ancestry ranges all over the North Chiltcm aroa# 
practically Eium Oxford to Cambridge, and it m wotih emphasizing the 
point that their physical choractetisticB were able to be noted carefully and 
leisurely in the consultiiig room# which is much more sadflfactoiy than the 
cursory glance in the street or market-place# with which the observer often has to 
be contented. 

The head meaaurementu wtre taken partly to increase our very sdight knowlcdgt^ 
of the English head form and it« distaibutioDt and. partly^ in ortlef that, if we founil 
a larger number of rf^^Fk people than usual, we miglit see whether they teude^I to 
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long* OT abort-h&adedness. The hc^igbt toOt wc hop&d, might ht^lp to a eertam extent, 
ftft -w£ aboulii nixpect it to be leaa, on the evei^ige, in the dark people^ ^^upposing that 
they were of Muditerxaaeoii aaee^try. 

We iletemuned io limit our leaeanihea to iDale4, beoaime on analyBia of Bediioe'a 
work which one of had lately contributed to the Inatituto^s Jmmal (Colour Index 
of the Britkh Mea, Journ. ftiy. dttrtrop. voL ), 1920, p. 1150), bhowa that 



dAKBS 


OXOJf 


are, on the whnli.v appreciably darker than malea, and comparisoofi ant 
therefore lefia reliabte when the -sexeg are mixetL 

We were letl to make Bktchley our poitii of invEstigation because we believed 
that the dark people, if they still existed^ wodd bo found to tbe north of the Chiltcma, 
in RiiekingbfljTLHhire and Bedfordshire, iiud that they were the temaina of thn l^aiig 
Barrow or Mediterranean peopk^ who had been bolated by the denie forest atretebing 
from London and the Thames to the ChUfcema on the south, imd by the fen country 
of the Qaso on the north and east. 


o/ Chilian 
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We did not- think that the Chiltems themsehnca would form any s^rioue line of 
demivrkatinii nr pEoteL-tion to folk seekuig ii^oktionf becaiiM that low chalk raugea 
have alwayB Ikien fevourite dwtilJiog-pljioes and Jtighwaya for all the earlier mcea 
who have Lnhabiteii theae mtanda. Xowhere ebe could a track be so easily iikade or 
fcjUowucl at all times of the yoar^ since the traveller wa^ above the line of floods and 
ftnB and^ in those parts whi^re the liillfl are woocJedp beech is the principal tree* and 
a beech wood is singularly free fruui oiidei^owtlL 

For these ivasopsi no doubtp the North Downs wets qhuflen for th* line of the 
ancient Neolithic track known ns Pilgrims* Way, and there h ewiy probability 
that the lektiield Wajp whicli ran along the line of the Chiltienm from Venta leenomiu^ 
had the ^me origin. 

We were not inclined to take as our centre, the eonth-western p^rt of the 
Chiltems near PCgh Wycombe,, because that waa the site specially chosen by the tribe 
of Saxons known as the Chiltcmsaettas, whoj no doubt, had rcai^hetl k v\^ the 
Thames ; and was, therefore, one in which thought it less likely that the remnauta 
of an earUer mce would have BurvdveiJ. 

Working tneiely by a processs of induction, eiiice our local infomiatiou was so 
varied and contnirlictory, thought that a town like Blotchley, fdtimted to the 
north of the centre of the hills and attracting Ic^cal people from all sides by 
of its importance as a rallivay centre, W'ould give us ample material froin which we 
might pick out those irtliabitaste who eoukl tell iia whence their gpndparents came ; 
and from these we might Weed out nit whi>m anccssitorH did not come from the Chiltem 
area. 

1ti doing thia^ we cannot hope thiit wo hj^w done more than make a aerioue 
attcTTipt to eliminate all but Chiltem bWd, since it k only an. uncertain proportion 
of the rural population which really knows where all its? gmndpaients were bom; 
but the retfult must be a gncki deal moin valuable, though liaa abundant^, than that 
obtained by menoly taking the oobanilian and head niea^jurements of everj^one 
a^^labk in a iTcrtain tvswn or yilloge, os Bcfldoe did- 

On the whole, we are indiaed to think that^ though the inhabitants of toums 
like Luton and Hitcliin have been taigely added to in late yeata by inmijgmntH Irom 
all over the kingdom^ the rumi inhabitants of the Chiltems are stationary and 
uauidly intennarry with othi-rs from only a few miles away^ This js> home out by 
the Btudv of parish register? and Manor roLbi, where names owned by |jeople whom we 
have mcaaiired, recur again and again for many gf^nemrions (even as far back m 
the fourteentb century), and their niamoges show how dose to home the}'^ usually 
sought their wives- 

On looking at the map it will be seen timt the aucestiy of about half our subjects 
came from a few miles round Bletcblcy and Fenny Stratfonl, which is practically 
one district* and that the re^t are scattered ail over the North Chiltem area from 
Ojrford to Cambridge. 
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The accompanying lists give the cephnlk indeA, statute, hair and eje colour 
and ancestry of each indlTiduni. 
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Takiug. ia tl» finst place, the head shape, it wiU be Been tbat the aTeaige length 
is 195 mm. , the averi^ breadth 151 -6 ram., and the average indes 777. la order 
Co get an idea of the range of variation, by far the most graphic method is to arrange 
the uboervations in the foim of a chart (Kg. 1), which shows in centiractres the 
flistribution of each of the 300 observations, bnt for comparison with other charts it 
ia nccessttij to reduce this to pcicentagea, as has bean done in Fig. 3. 

When these arc examined, it will be seen that the ntHsa of the material lies between 
the indices of 76 and 79, and that the apes just raaches the 16 per cent, line, as it 
always docs in a chart of a homogeneoua race containing auffident obscirationa to 
niftlnt generalizatioD safe. It will bo noticed that there ia no attempt at a double 
apes, such as is mot with when two races with different cephalic indices ate dealt 
with. 
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From the charts it appeals that 35 of the 300 olH^rvatioiiB am under an index 
of 75 (dolichocephalic)] 40 over an index of 30 (htacbfoephalio}, while the n^-t am 
between 75 and 80 incluaive (meaaticephaljc)* Thie^ liowefVerj ia only approximate, 
ainoe, for the chart* the indicee are neeeBaariij only mcoidcd to two Ogiiiea, When 
the actual lista, in whirh the indiooa are recorded to three arc consulted, it 



will be seen that 44 (14*7 per oeot.) ate dolichocephaliCi 48 (16 per cent.) braebj- 
cephalic, and 20S (60*3 per cent.) meaaticephaiic. 

As far oar aheervatiom! go, this is a raprcBentatirc result for beads of 
the Eoglish imeducated classes^ ivnd agrees very closely with wbat we found m tba 
wards of a large London Hospital, 
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A mole matbemnticftl way of stating the lange of variation is to work out the 
coefficient of variation, which is 3-4. This is leas practically useful because it is 
seldom done, and we have, thoteloie, bo little with which to compare it, hut during 
the war we had the opportunity of measuring 124 wounded (wldiera from all parts 



f»: rcTi: p: jh\ p'.7 i’ rt ^ 



of the British Isles, and their coefficient waa 8 ■ 7, It seems, therefore, as one would 
exi*BCt, that these Chiltem people are rather more homogeneous in thiUT head shape 
than are those taken at mndom hom all over the British Isles, though the difference 
does not amount to very much. 


STATUttS. 


In the lists, the column after that devoted to the cephalic indes: deals with 
height, and the record of 2f>8 cases gives an average height of 6T inches or 1702 mm. 

The height of a feet 7 inches b almoat certainly above, rather than bduw, the 
average for the whole of England, though it b difficult to say what that average at 
the present ticQC iB. 

\T« haWi the militiai rolls iti 1791 of 155 tnen of the XeT^^poit hund^odsi 

which cone&ponds fairly closely to the district in which we are interested, and they give 
us an average of 5 feet 5'3 inches. The comparison must not, of course, be pressed 
too closely but. for wlmfe it b worth, it suggests that tho rural population of these 
psrte b advancing rather than retjeding in height, and it certainly does not favour 
the view that there is any large iotluion of Mediterranean blood in the area. In 
Risin g it, one must remember that Anglo-Saion skeletons seldom average more than 
6 feet 6 inchea for males, while the Meditcrmnean remams suggeat an avemgo of 
fi feet 4 inches, Wc do not know where to go for the average height of the modem 
Londoner, but we feel sure that, even excluding the foreign elements in the East End, 
it would not exceed & feet 6 inches-. 
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The well'^QiiriBlicd uppef piiddte fxom which Medical Stmdents are 

drawTii give an average of 5 feet 2 indtei^. 

Too much etretia, howewTt KboaU not he laid oa bei^t aa a mdal index^ Hince 
it leactti veiy quickly to good nouriflluiLent and plenty of oxygen in the grtni mg 
age, and the inrreaaeii height of these people, like iacreaged tonge^ity^ ahonld piobahly 
be regarded more ea a dgn of better fium>Lindlinga than ol any racial origin^ 

Hair CoLOt^ 

The bsTT colour ha^ been estimated on the linos suggested by one of us in ** The 
Colour Index of the British klea AnAmp, Insi,, rul p. 159. 


with the following result:— 

Pair .. -11 = I3^73£ 

Red 12- 4-0% 

Brown «p = 44^056 

Dark.83 = 27*7% 

Bl^k .. .. 32 ^ 10-7% 


300 =100*1 


Thin gives an index of 38 - 4, which is certainly higher t han the average Indt-x m hown 
in the chart for the Eastern ami East Midland Cntmti^ aa well as lor Lo-ndont and 
we think thati special stress shonld be laid on the large petiii^ntage of hlaek-hiilreri 
mdividuala becaiisef on t^fetrijig to the lists on pp. 168, 169 {loe. c£f.), it will be seen 
that an average of II per of black hair is, hitherto, only met with in the West 
of England and in Wales. 

f Eye Colqijb. 

* The oyes have been tabulated as Bedclne tabulated them under the heads of 
Iigh.t» Dcatml, and dark^ &u airacgemeat wMck, to a certeui extent. eUidnates the 
peisonal equation of the n^rver. 


Light ^. 

* » 

. w 

*■« 


.. 168 

Neutml * * 






Dark >. 

P 

* ' 

■H ' 

a -1 

.. 74 






300 


The neutnleyes are then diyided equally hetween the tight and dork, thuo giving: 

light . .. .. 197=^65-7 

Dark „ .. 103^34*3 


300 ^100*0 
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The percejitAge of chufk t-jes m takon ss the ctjlour index of tho find when 
this is compared vsith the lists on pp. 168t ox the charts on pp, ITOt ITl, of the 
paper refemsd to abcve^ it wiU be wen that 3t*3 is ahont the average for the Eastcm 
and Centnil Counties and also for London, which* in nigrescence of both hair and 
eyes in about the average of the whole kingdom^ In cotmection with this, we 
must quote Mr. Andrews, an Exeter ob^rveri who assun^ ns that the people in 
the West Country of purest Mcditernuiean charactenstics have bUck hair and 
light eyes. 

HoweveFK this may be^ we may fairly claim that the outstanding feature of the 
North ChJltenL area k the large percentage of black-haired individuala, and this is 
probably the feature which has attracted the attention of bo many observers and 
may, for all we know* be lowJked in patches in certain jKirtig of the area, although^ 
up to the present* they have failed to be pointed out to our satisfaction. 

On picking out the thirty-two black-haired individuak, we find that their 
percentage of ilark eyes k 10- 3 against the 34*3 per cent, of the vrhoik series^ showing, 
that in this part of the country at least, black hair k usually* though not always 
associated wHh tlark eyes. The point k worthy of notice, however* becauBt; it k 
prf»babk that in Ireland or even the TVest of England the perrcDtage of light eyes 
with bkek hair would be far higher than thk. 

The average height of the tMity-two black-haired people k fi feet 7-G inches 
instead of 5 feet 7 inches^ which k the average of the whole number examined* and 
we cannot regard a diflerence of half an inch aa of any real significance in bo 
hihaII a number^ 

The average cephalic index of the 32 Is 768, against the totnl aver^igo of 777* and 
this iH deddeiUy more significant as showing that the black-haited people are 
distiactly longer headed than Me the a\’erag& North Cfhilteni dwcHers^ and in thk 
respect approach the ifediterrancan or Long Barrow more than the Anglo-Saxon 
type* 

It has been suggested that tlie dark people in thk area are not of Mediterranean, 
hut of dark Alpine, origin, but thk suggec^tion k ncgatjv&d by fche fact that the black- 
haired people have louger, rather than shorter, heads than the rest; we werecviiii a 
little uncertain whether the short-headed people would prove to be darker than the 
average* so vre picked out the fiftyindividuals with a cephalic index of SO nr over 
and found that their index oI uigiegccnce waa ■ 3, while that of the whole series of 
300 was 36-35. 

Three hundred k a smaJl series from which to determine nipieacence, and an 
ZDcrenso oi fonr degrees in colomtion indices means much less than the same amount 
in the cephalic index ; stin each eoutribution adds to the general sum, and thk one* 
as for as it goes, sugg^ts ihatp m the rcimd-beaded people are rather darker than the 
avemge fif the dktrict* the district must contain a large excels of Nnrdic blood, 
with which the black-haited Meditcrrmiean is mixed. 
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With r^g&nl to thp distribution of the bkoh-buired individoatB wo ffet little 
help bom plotting them out on the map j by Ear the gteater number cornea from 
K, Buebi, whence mo^t of our matenal ifs drawn^ and the rest ia Bcattcted iTregnlnriy* 
Wb ean only say that WO ha^re no reason to bflliovo that there are special patchea of 
dark coloration^ though the subject is worthy of further invieatigation. 

CorrcLueiONS. 

The cozLclusions we have drawn troni our two yeais^ work are :— 

1. That about half the workisg-elass rural male people in the North Chilterti 

area can trace their ancestry back for three genemtionfi to some paJi: of 
the same area. 

2. That the hair colour^ aa ahown by the index of 38-4, is rather darker than 

Bcdcloc found as the uveragB of tho Eastern and Eaau Midland Qountiea, 
but that in the peicentage of blaek-haiied individuals (10^7 per cent.) 
it was higher than in any other part of Gitat Britain except the South¬ 
western Counties and Wales. 

3. That the oye coloar index (34-3) is about the m.mt^ aa that for London and 

the East Midlands^ 

4. That the average oephulic index of 717, with a ci»e:ficient of variation of 3^4, 

is practically what one finds in the modem working-class Londoner^ but 
the hlack-haiied imlividuiils have an average index of 768. 

5. That the average height was fi feet 7-0 mclifi& and the black-haiFed individuals 

Iwl practiically the same average. 

fi. That the hlack-hoiTed people secjn to be evenly difitiibutcd o ver the Chiltem 
arca^ 

We are therefore of opinion that the present-day inhabitants of the North Chiltem 
area, who are not rxwont immigranta, are difitmotly darker haired than those surround¬ 
ing them ; and the focts at our dispiml make us ihmk that this dadmeaa in duo to 
the Burvival of a greater proportion of Neolithic or Meditomnean blood in the 
districts 
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CELESTIAL AXD TERRE3TRL1L ORIENTATION OF THE DEAD. 

By H. Bos£. 

Althoi^qu the technic*! terms which farm the title of thi^s paper ara, I helieiret new 
the customs to which they refer jire familiar and have often attmeted attention. 
To tahe perhapB the be^-known iDHtauce, it U the tisiial pmctice thrdughoiit 
Chri&tendoin to inhume the deadiu the eJttended poedtion^ with the head, to the west 
and the feet to the or^ more acoumtely, to the a im ris e (hence the well-known 
ftmall deviations in the oriimtatioii of ehim^hyards, corresponding to the time of 
year at which they were consecmteil). Far this, a beautiful symbolic explaiiation 
has been found ; as the lucamatiou took place in the East, so also will the Second 
Comingt and it is fitting that the believer should rise fadng his Lord^ As a pious 
faneVp derived pi^umably from the application to Christ of the Old Tc^Jstanient 
phrase San of righteoiuTiess/^ this is charming ; but it ia well known that the 
rite itbeJi is far older than UhdMtianity. 

Islam k also careful to place its dead in a pardcular way^ but the principle ia 
diSereiit. The dead man ia ao laid that- his face is turned towards Mecca l therefore^ 
imiteiad of always facing east, he may be turned towards auy point of the compaBS^, 
according to the locality in which he happened tu die. Such au ide^ is to bo found 
ako here and there among Christians^ who interpret the eastward position us a 
tnniiug towanifl Jerusalem ] whcuce* T am informed + some chuFchyarrls which lie 
eaat of Palestine are oriented west, 

I use the wonl atierii^ion in a sensi: not jn^fied either by ita etymoJogv' or 
by the itae of the cognate verb in French. I uiean by ilj the arrangement of 
anything—in the subject now under iliseuaeioiiT a buried body— so as to point in 
some dehnito direction. By pointing I mean facingi ii?. lying so that the face of 
the corpse is timied in the given direction* This, I am led to believe, is normally 
the rignifiuaTit parti of the airaiigeiuent. The exceptions which T havB come 
across ore few^ I know of one instance of what i calf the funeral banquet 
anaugemcDt, in which the bodiefi present the tops of their heads towards the 
common ccntrcE^ ami in the discussion which Joliowed the origiuiiJ reading of thiei 
paper before the Institute, Professor EUiot Smith brought forward a case from 
Egypt in which the bodies of an invading race lay with their heads turned towards 
their country of origin. Perhaps someoue may be able to answer the qu^tion 

^ .S« D. 1. BaAimah^ ia BaJJ. *tl, cp/ Amer- Eihmh WaatungtaOj tD^, p, 47 ; the 

bodies in quoAtiou head to centre Rrouiid b. kind of allar. 
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whether ib mjcli tbe soul^ ^ in the ^eculntlony of bome metfj^ev;^ phyaicianSf 
wu^ thought to he located la the top of th£ head, and perhapfi to depart through 
the sntureff of the skull. 

By ofieniniian 1 meajL aa arrangement whereby the body Faces some 

point in the heavens—aa dawn, sunset^ or the norths Tbo Chrietiftn rite ts the most 
gcneraDy familiar instance of this. Tart^trial orietUcUim U that in which the body 
faces some point* real or imaginarya near or far, on the smiacre of the earth; as 
Mecta^ the aicherifiga campj the hut or idllage, the Islands of the Bl Erased. In 
practiceT these two methods are often bard to distinguish, especially over 
fuzmli areas, a Mimiiiu grave which happened to lie due west of Mecca 
would have the body oiiented in the same manner as that of a Chiistianp 
so far aa the direction of the face was concerned. I wiU return to ihla point 
later* 


L—Hut-bctbial and Ajjjed CtreroMa. 

Before beguuiing to discuss orientation proper^ however^ I must mention a 
series of pbeuomena which^ in my opinion, give the clue to the signiCcanoe of 
terreetml orientationi and may be regarded as the logical, if not the historical, 
source of it. It b a wide^reml custom to bury the dead in or near their dwel li n g - 
pUee^ and to continue to use the locality for the habitation of the living, Kiua, 
the Wa-Sania^ bury a still-bom child, or one who has died in the Erst eight days 
of life* in the house; on the left as you go in if the baby was fomaie, on the right 
if it was a ruale. A ciremneised Kikuyu male is buried facing his hat.* Among 
the Wa- Wanga a nuarried man is buried in the hut of his chief wife, face to the 
doi^r; while feuiaies, tin married males, and chUdren are laid under tbe veiaudab, 
feet to the door. Those who die by violencej however, are not buried in the hut 
at all-* The Krtui of the Eafrt African Protectorate bury an elder or a chief wife 
inside the vrlluge. In the case of the latter^ the husband Hits beside another wife, 
with whom he mu^ that night have sexual conuectionf while the ^ther of a dead 
child (whose body is merely thrown nut into the bu^} moiit cohabit with the 
mother that same dayA Burijil In the hqt, or, in the case of chiefs, under the 
vdlnge midden, is also found among the Bahima.^ The Wa-Gogo of ox-Genuan 
Kast Africa ab^o sometiuies bury in the tillage courtyard *; the NHotie Kavfroudo 
in the hut, which coniiinues to be occupied by the living also.^ Passing to Austmlfa 
we get many evidences of a desire to keep the living in close phyrical contact with 
the recently dead, giving rise to such practices as eating the corpse.^ The Mckeo 

■ Joitrm. Anikmp^ In§t.^ xli, IDIU p. 34. ■ IMd^ p. 4L& 

» IbtA. riiji, B>I3. p. 33L * Ihid.. fjL BHi, 

* fLM.^ pL ffTfl. * XiCuip ltK>2, p, ai3, 

^ Ihid.i xxxvii, 1W7. p. $3. • tp. Hewitt, Nat, THhee of AiiMfralia 

p.45a 
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of Brittsli Now Guin«i bury the dead man in his own village ^ ; in Asia the Nag^ 
do the flame, “ often at the very dooi of the deceased penon's hut."* The cave- 
dwcUeia of Perak seem to have buried in the cave,® and the much more civilized 
aifllays of that region hurj- at least very near the house, in the eardem In South 
.America the Chunchos, who “ have no religion at all,” are stated to bury in the 
hut , the lasauuas or Papuanas do the siimo, as also the half-legeudary Omaguas. 
The Uarayeus cremate and bury the ashes in the hut, while the Cocomaa or Cneumfla 
and the Simanas eat their dead mofio or less completely.* In our own continent 
we have some rather unreliable traditions of burial of adults, and more credible 
ones of burial of infants, in the house from early Italy*; while a Welsh song, 
y'r hen wr mwyn, preBerves to this day the tradition of times when a man might 
be buried under his own hearthstone, as more than one English proprietor has been 
in iufl own fields, and as the ronnd-bareow men on occasion were in their Luts.® 

All these rites, and others like them, seem to me obviously to point in one 
ilirertion, namely, the belief in re-meaimation. In Australia, we knnw that such a 


belief exists in an daborate form ; the dead, while they may pass Into a pleasant 
undeTgn>und Hades, sooner or later go eoeh to the nanja appropriate to him, there 
to he associated with a cAurin^, and in due time to pass into the womb of some 
woman.^ The Wa-Wanga cojia^ile their dead, if married males, by the promifle 
that a posthumoua child or grandchild shall bear the name of the deceased, while 
a dead wife is irssuMd that her husband wiU take a wife who ahaU be re-named 
after her, ife-incamatioi] is a faim liar enough doctrine in America, where it has 
got into literature, in Longfellow's fliateutfia. in connection with the adventures 
of Pau-Pnk-Keewifl, while any coUection of Indian stories, e.j. Mooney's Mgths of 
the Cherakte* wiU furnish more examples. For tie classiciil civilizations I iimy 
refer to my iiitide m the Classksai Si^yieie for NovemlioT-DeceJuber. 192n ; and for 
England and Wales it wua a coamoEplace of antiijuity that the “ Kelts " believed 
in re-iiiMmatioji as devoutly as any Pythagorean. Thus, wherever we have found 
hut-buriaJ and allied euatoms, we have found re-incartiiitioii alsa, and the belief 
ofeia a reasonable explanation for the custom. The dead are buried near, or in, 
their old homes, because they are wanted back again, in the form of hahiee bom of 
women of tJieir own clan, tribe, or family. 


This is in no way inconaistent with the widespread fear of the dead and 
avoidance of thorn w'hieh is familiar to us from such works as Frazer's Belief t'w 
Immartalitij. Referedce to any of the worb above quoted, or to any othere giving 
an account of savage, barbarian, and pea.siint beliefs, will provide countless instances 
of a most lively feat of the dead, precautions taken to escape the dangerous 

* 11113, > Jovnt, Ro^. AnlJirop. Inti., i, 1872, n. 120 ef 

Iivi. is9g-&7. p. I0+, a. * ' 

1 ■* **■ PP- 

T S.. ^ ^’”^9 I’wrV Beatartka, pp, 155, a-ig 

bes lapwiairy Spencer «u,d Giflen, Sal, Tribta ef CenimlAMia, ehapter iv. ■ n, 2gi, 

'V 0X^4 iJI* ^ 
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magnetism which they excroiae over the Uving, etc. But Mother Earth, which is 
the grave ol the dead, is also the ioim.e from which baby Bfiiita corae- In other 
wottla, the latter am purifieil ghosts, no longer dangerous. The beliefs in this 
connection ate as it were epitomized in the weU-known Greeh cwemonial nsed in 
the case of one falsely reported dead for whom the funeral rites had been cekbiatwl.* 
Such a one hod to gii through an elabnrate pretence of being a new-born child, being 
swaddled, bathed, and (TOckled by the womuo, *.«■ having made him over tn the 
dead, his people gave him the same treatment as any other dead luan. and welcomed 
him bant as a baby. 

U.—Tebeestbial Obiektatios; 

But though the beUef in re-incamation, and the conReqtient return of the dead 
tribesmen as babies, is widely diffused, it is not alwap. or even very often, strong 
enough to overpower the fear of the ghost which b not yet ready for re-birtk The 
desertion of the house itf death is a bwniliar phenomenon, and, to take one of the 
areas already dealt with, such things as tha plot of the J/wklfariti of Pkutuii,- 
the command **huminem mortuom in nrbe ne sepcUto ncue and the 

reoukrity with which wa find cemeteries, Greek and Roman, outside the city walls, 
show clearly what the attitude of these peoples was in cissacal times. Long before 
the belief in re-inearaatioii ceased to be very clearly held, as it has ceased in many 
parts of the world, the idea must have occurred that the dead would be better 
placed somewhere not too dangerously near, yet so arranged that it would b*? easy 
for them to return, in the tuUneea of tituo in their ultimate baby form ; and in the 
meanwhile, for the purpose of attending wul feaatfi. Hence, aa F believe, we get 
temstrial orientation, or the arrangement of the body to face either its old home 
or some place to which the soul must, for some reason, go before being le-hom. We 
have already aeen that the tfagsa Bometimea place the grave at the door ** of the 
dead mank hut, but so simple an anangciuent is rare. Very oariy, it would seem, the 
idea springs up that there is some sort of a ghostly clearing-house through which all 
normal spirits, or all those of a partienlar class, must pass on their way to te-birth.^ 

t qtauPfi. 5. t 

I A iww is frightened sway from his hou-^g by being told tlist a murdered nw« »b boned 
TOHler it sod bwoito it. clmming it sa his own abode. W)« being untimely deuri, he cannot 
intoHsdea. Tbe plot is Greet, but tbeRomauaudience wuold have no difficulty in appwnating it. 

• XJI TtMet. I, Btuus. 

• TliDOiy nod pnwtiM do not by onj nicuaB always keep pwjc. Tot esmcple, the Edo 

(sec Key- AnOtrof. iii4., voL 1.19H>. p. 380. ff-l bniy in the house or eometirow ondur the 

caeca * this, if tJwy were inhoroanlj cansistetit, ibtnild mean tbat they onpccted the dead to be 
directly re-bwn. But their funersl ipp. 331,338) stow olcarJy tbat they thiuk bo will gq to 
sb'mi or heaven, eUy there tor some Mme, be able to give fertility and other blnainge to hia 
descendants, and finally come h*ck (p. 3S0. “my lather . . . toll Osa to give you thUiga 

when yoB come back **). Th“ nearest approach to perfect ocmaistcncy is pcrbapi; the fairly wide- 
epread caatom of buryitiS a yumig chi) il in the bDc« even when adultn ate buried sbiewhirre. The 
baby bna died ae» young tl**t be banlly any prepaxation to become once more a baby^spErit. 
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Of this wv gi?t clear eucugh traces in Anstralin, where the tiarmal orientation 
appear?? tu be facing the aJeherhf^a camp,^ though other forms are to be 
found. Now the idchmngu camp is no shadowy Hades of the Homeric type^ 
but a perfectlv reaJ &pot+ the whereabouts C3f which is well known to the ohseryers 
of the rite. In particnlaTi such a spot is apt to be the real or Bupposrd original 
habitat of the dead man's people. 

My attention was fiist tliawn. to thia topic by the admitable article of W, J, 
Perry on Orienifjiiofi ff the Dead in Indonesia^ in which he hLows. as it seema to 
me conduflively, that for the region in queiitton the dead are regularly m arranged. 
Other regions Imve been less accurately and oareftiUy studied ; but the Journey 
of Sotila through a known difdriot to a kno^Ti spot is common enough, as in the 
cases of the Kiwai PapuanSt® the Slade Ib^laiidera.* and very many athers+ especially, 
of course, those who bavo moved recently enough to have some fairly clear tnwlition 
of the region whence they canie. For all mich Bactes is mmply the original habitat 
of their people. The reasoning is apparently simple enough : os the deatl man 
must go home to be re-bonii he had lietter begin by going really borne. But once 
he is headed auywheTe away from the place where he lived, the Idea that he is 
going to a penisanent abofic of the dead has a chance to grow upt if indeed it has 
not already appearc^d. in rnany instancea we can see the conflict- of the old and 
new hcliefs. Thua, to take examples from races very far apart geograpbitaJly and 
culturally, the Cherokeea (Mooney foe. cil.) hold that the dead are re-bom a limited 
number of times only, while tho Orphic-Pytluigotean adepts of Greece and Italy 
cherished a similar belief, joined to a lofty ethical doctrine. (Knd., Ohjmp.t 11, 
6€ fl O 

One veTT,^ iptereating point raised by Mr. Pem-'e article, though not worked 
gut by him, Is that of roads of the dead. Re [p. 285) that the Olo Ngadjoe 
of south-enst Borneo, whose Hadea lies up a river, do not point their dead directly 
at their ultimate goal, but ifimply lay them parallel to the Etream. With thiE 
1 would eumbine the remark of Sophus MhUeft® that many Danish tumuli are 
arranged in lines more or less at right angles to prehistoric roads! the fact that 
in New South Wales* we have a ^mnlar airangeinent of almriginal fifiaves along the 
fomotis native ridgeway leading west from Mount Wamiug ; the existence, along 
another ridge way, in Wales this time, Iftadit^ westdreun Pl}Tiljmmon, of linefl of 
tumuli; and thci caundtss classical Instances of grave-bordered roads.^ If the 

^ Speneer uid CillcD, /ec. ctL^ p. 496 . 

» /(WTii Rot/, Anlhfop. Inet, iliv* 1914, p. SSL r/. Fotk-Lm^ ixti, p, 138. 

» LttndLui&n Jd Fiatihift E, 

• Rev- B«i. Bmwo, mnd Ldednu, 1910, p. 443, 

^ Quoted hy Decheletto, Man^ tFArchlfA.^ vol. ii, p, 131 . 

■ Viaiially from CT*rk BonhaiM, Eijq., of Sidney. The natives in that neighboiiriiDod fear 
the Rea (whjeh nwy of these ^vea face} and say they cctiue frmu the nortln 

T Clan, Eet}.^ 1D2IX p, 14o. 
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dead are to go anyirhere they mast go by flom« route, wither ^ or land ; and 
can.«iueutly wo mu.t be on the look-out for read, of the dead, not uecesBanly 

i»ep&iatc from ti-OBc by tbe livir^* 

A.rtk« point n.«tt not 1,= ferjotten. Whon it b ™d thnt . pntbodlnr 
pc^ioa o«.* tldi tod itny) on Moon, Kilin»n.j«o. or on SnniM. .t » not 
Brneiollv monnt tot orajono nlo dw i. witoot eicrpnon tnmod tot wny 
?Lr «o dnnj. . rortoin omnber t.ho» bodi» Hooiv. • dtonat totorn 
whotV. bom «.««» creditobl. to thantdvo. or to rovomo. I need to dyrU 
noon to vor, monr itotncoo oI a treatmto actonled to muooto, 

ot opidomio., -omon dto in oMdiiitb : nod. on to otte hand, to ^t okrla. 
n«L. killrd in battlr. and « tot Onr fonn .! tin. ditomt 1 *^ 0 .^ .a 
anndT didarmt oooatation, 0. orieatalLon lot torn, and not for otbora. Ihe bdmf 
tokc; many fornoi. Tbo. to Efcoiaa of tka Popoan Qvdt. of .lose nm of 
orirotatiom i, any, 1 to ditooyor nothing, hold that to onfmary dto go to 
Hadro; to yMm of ororodilto toy whr.. toy .to, i... tod. to hto, aad 
tooitofy.. hy plagniag to Uving 1 trhilo to ghoto of fato go 

to join UoyaW. to wat-god ia to .ky.‘ Amoog to Wa^ogo to hcltol, or at 

toat to imtoc. i, otodi topla; to t»o tonto are .0 h«irf a. to faro dtotont 

ways • Th. amomt Kolchiaiu. if yr. ton bdiyy. Apollomo. of Bhodto (dnpm.. Ill. 
ooi «. rf. Xymphadorm ap. SrhoL od Ioc.).‘pmotitod tao-bmial for non. and 

La__ for .mnra. Th. andtoirabl. ghtota, 1 tok. it. am pointml to trrong 

way. or an way in partionlar. in hop« that th.y will be fort -, hut to .up.1- 

excellent ones are tw good to be re-bom. . . , , . 

1 therefore, conclude that the practice of terrestrial onentatipu is good jmmo 
face e^dence of the prevakuce, at least orifriuany, of the belief b ra-mcamatbu 
among the people piaetising it. But 1 would not be guUty of an illicit conveimon 
„f the proposition, "if teitestrial orientation, therefore reincarnation” into 
” if re-incarnation, therefore terrestrial orientation," Quite apart from the endless 
instances of illogical or decayed belief or practice, it might perfectly well be Bupposed, 
in the same locality and by the same stock, [a] that the dead man was enming 
Uack ag^ and therefor* should bo faced m the right direction. (6) that only his 
soul, or one of his aoula, was coming back, and therefore it mattered little what 

hecaiue of his body, 

tn.—C elestial Obiektatios. 

In this connection the evidence U so abundant that 1 can give only a brief 
selection from those eianiplee which I happen to haw met with. The commoocat 
theory with reganl to orientatloii m geaeml U that it ts somehow coimect«l with 
a aun- or star-cult, which, however madequate it ia for terrestrial orientation, has 

1 a/tiurft. atfiiAfflijv feWa* st^xU, 19Q2, p, 42S. 

a Ibid., 313. 
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to be examincfl in the case of celeatial. It should be noted in ijassing that not all 
the lower fadei^ are capable of Hi. Thus the Yuiok^ of the Pacific coast of North 
Ajneriea posaeaB no words for the points of the compniiap but aiioply say ** up river ” 
(the Klamath), " down river," and the bkc. On the other haudi the AustTalian 
aborigines undoubtedly do use some kind of redcoriing of diiection, baaed, I suppose, 
upon the appiHcnt position of the sun or of certain atara.® To begin once mona 
with theuii wc find the boomeraug-skaped graves of Maianoa with thdr convex 
tiide turned west.^ So far as I know^ there is no evidence of a sun-colt among the 
Marano'iQs- In Africa wc have the cases of the Ba-Mbala and the Ba’-Hnana^ who 
inhume their dead with an eastward and a westward position respectively* Neither 
has a sun-cnlti both beheve that the soul, or one of the soub^ may be re-incamuted 
in a beasts The Ayao and the Atonga of Portuguese Zombesia turn the head of 
the corpse west, with the eyes directed north-west, “ to see the new moon on the 
first day.” They do not appear to worship the moon at all* The Saxons would 
not be correctly dcficribed aa Run-worshippetSt yet their normal (not^ as I will 
shortly point out, their only) orientation is west to eastj* so that it is not easy to 
detertnine whether a given Snxou burial be Clmstian or pre-Ghnstian, unleisa the 
b iirifll with the coapsc of amiB or the like suggeists pagan lites^ or some other 
indication of date is present* Other moumneuts again are celestially oriented^ as 
for ijistaiijce» Greek templet m a dviliratiop where the sun was scarcely womhipped 
at all (outside RliodEfi), and attempts to derive other deiti^, sneb as Apollo, from 
an origmal sun-god have failed completely. 

But if Eokr orientation (for the other formB of celestial orientation are com- 
parativ'ely rare) does not connote sun-cult^ what is the explanation ? I am mclined 
to think that two nmn ideas are at the bottom of these practiced, whereof one 
implies belief in the contmued hf e of the dead man in hie grave, the other the entrance 
of his soul into a more or leas permanent Elyanm, Neither of these ideas in strict 
logic should co-esist with belief in re-incamation, but in practice either of them can 
ftud frequently does. 

(a) The second is perhaps the more obvioiui! idea in this eonnecrion, and is 
abundantly vouched lor by the Mediterranean evidence collected in Dieterich’s 
iVf.Ayia, to which wo may odd the many Keltic stories of Hy Brasil and the like. 
According to these and similar tales, there exists, not necessarily off the suiiace of 
the earth, but away from aQ known regions, a land of the dead, whose dlrectioEi ia 
marked nsually by the apparent position of the sun at its rising or setting. The 
reason why these two points, or rather ze^ona^ should be cho:^n k probably* for the 

^ MmjL, 1020* Sp 

^ Speaker and GUIfd, foe. ci7., p. 2S2, 

* HowiU, Pp 47 &P 

■ JoMtn. AntArop. InM., iirr, 1005* p. 417 1 tkjsvj, p, 200; jcnrii^p. 121* 

■ E. J, Mortimer, pp. 240^ ; jQum. Jfoy. AitJAr^^pL xUt 1011, pu lOfl^ 
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w«st, that this west is the region whence darkness comcB, and the dead live m a 
region of darkness or ecmi-datkncss for the earUest Bterarj Greek expreasiona 
of this idea, Horn. Od. XI. and compare hie interchangeable use of 'Al^ and 
or else that in their world it is day when it is night with us (Pindar frag. 
m Christ). The latter is for Greece an Orphic-Pythagorean doctrine probably, 
hut’ none the less likely to he popular in ite origin. The east prnbably is connected 
with the notion that the abode of the blessed dead is a land of light, whose entrance 
is very naturaUy sought in the quarter where PbaSthon, Uke Maui, Went to look for 
the abode of the sim. To take another Greek example, we should note that one of 
their faiiylands, the kingtlom of Aietes, is placed in the cast, after showing a tendency 
to wander, in the ahni«: of Kirke’s island, into the west also. Neither of these ideas 
is inconsistent with a etin-ciilt. but also neither obliges us to assume one. Keeping 
these fiictH in view it becomes eaaier to understand why the Athenianfl and Megarians 
diffexed in their orientation, the one people facing their dead east and the other 

But apart from different nations having different poaitions for Hades, the same 
nation might well vnrj- its orientation for the reosona already gi ven. I have pointed 
out that the idea of a world of the dead is commonly enough blended, not very 
logicaUy, with the idea of re-incamatioii. Suppose, now. that a community Has 
iliided that the nonnal ghost goes west to await re-inraraation ; suppoae, Inrthet, 
that it believes in a pleasant land on or off the earth, lying south, and that finaUy 
it has a certain number of magically undesirable membern, who wiU not go to this 
southward heaven and are not wanted back again in a future generation. In such 
a commimitr the bulk of the graved will be oriented east-west, a not inconsider- 
ftblo ntimber* north-a«uth, and othem will probably have no particnlac orienta¬ 
tion. Now this is not a bad description of the burial ground of Megara Hyblaea 
in iicily.* where the orientation of the graves ^-aries so that the learned excavatora 
«im^ to the conclusion that the Greeks of that tiine and place practised no sort 
of orientation at all- 

Xor is it impossible to explain on this euppoEition such cases as that recorded 
in Cream Britunniea. 51, 2, from White Horse HiU. Berfe, where in a barrow of 
Romano-British date, obviously oriented, we find twenty-fleven bodies looldng east 
uud nineteen west, i suggest that it was the common sepulchre of two inter* 
laftmTiig clans, or what had once been such, and that either had a different Hades 
from the other. It also explains why, in hurial-placre of any considereble bor, it 

i PJatanih. Sahn, p. 10. See for 4ii«is*on of this aad patidlel Ciw,. &r., lae. eft 

■ flocttuw of the miivefwJ lendBiiojr U> ewBgcmto the Rood qiialitHm of the dreewed, Cf any 
-c- ^ ccmld \m Buido oat for him. So the rsinc™i tOrpiuq) *II seeni to 

that the ecml of tbs de-d bu to ito final rri«iw. and wifi not be n^inwinated. 

* ir«»tvwr«lf anlirii, rel. i, wl. 773. </. 7fi0. The whole questioo of thoorientstion of huriel- 
nhwes 'on iImbIcsI WrrHoiy suwto In n«ed of furtber iawstigation, as many explorers seem to 
Uome that m.1™ all the graves point one way they are not oriented at all. 
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iB Epjrt to iiupos^Ible to find an. example in whicii the otientation of all the gravea Ib 
uniform. 

(i) But Buoh tsplanatiuns* do not eleai up a difficulty n'liicli has several tliueB 
attrjicted my attRution, namely, that in the case both of graves and of other atructures 
we very often (If not always} find, along with an onentation tom east to west, another 
tom north to aouth. Esamplea are: Greek temples (mostly rrest-eaat, but, lor 
instance, that of Apollo at Phlgaleia tuhb north-south) j Italian krapla, in which it 
was apparently always a matter of dispute whether the cardo should rim north-south 
and the dcctfwwftus east-west or the other way about Christian churches l long 
bam>wB in Great Britain*; Anglo-Saxon interments*; while of less widely spread 
esampl es. some of which seem to follow the pTindple of (lifferent funeral arniagenients 
for different claaaea, I may cite the Etruscan or Etrusco-Faliscan cemetery at Name, 
where the ordinary tombs- a fossa run mostly east and west, but the more elaborate 
burials generally north and south.* 

’ft'hile here and there a local esplanatioa may bo found, as in the case last cited, 
where it may have been desired to put the dead liucumo in a position resembling 
that of the gxxfs, who lived in. tho north, or eimply in the correct position of a diviner 
taking the auspices, the wide esrtent of tho custom seems to call for an 
based on practices common to many nationa, and such a cuBtom ran, 1 tliinhi bo 
found and applied. Silsson* gives ee vend examples, tanging fromSwedentoBomeo, 
of OQented houses, in which a window or door lets in the sunlight which, shining on. 
a post or the like, forms a rude sundial, or, with the aid of certain observed points 
outside the house, such as hills. Of iumply by the anglu at which the light enters at 
auon, funiiahea a rough sort of calendar. Such houses have usually the door or 
other opening to the south. .4 very aimilar araangement is that in which the house 
or its window looks east, thus facilitating observation of the point of sunrise and of 
the apparent heliacal rising of stare. Now if the living thus provide themselves 
with clock and almanac, it is natural that the dead, conceived as hving in thair 
graves, should also be fumiahed with these convenicuees. This also goes far to acconnt 
for the orientation, in a manner reminding ua of graves, of such distinctly unfunereal 
objects aa temples of celestial gods. They, like their worehippera, want to know 
times and seasons. 

This Huggestion, among other things, enables us to account for such phenomena 
as the burrow of White Hows TEll, the neohthic gtavea recently explored in the 
Channel Islands*, in one of which, oriented east and west, two female bodies, buried 

’ Kisacn, Tfunjiliiin, p. iS, 

^ pp. 501 ■ 

■ C-ntAHi Bfiiartiiica^ If 20, 3 ; npntraiit refa» in % 2G. 

* J^onunK^imUkhi, toL noL 133, fi* 

* Pri??iiEipe pp. 21, 2S, 33. 

* 190S, 302, E. 
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apparcEtly Trith sajue ritea, have their heads one at either end^ or thejpractice 
of the mixed tctbes south of Lake Nyassa, who nm the grayes east and west, but lajr 
the body indiffereutly on either aide, and with the head at either end.^ It matters 
but little whethtiii the point oi^rved be noon or suutise* and also it matters little 
whether the occupant of the grave hag to tmu right of left to see the euHp once it 
m supposed that he i:au see it; 

1 conclnde, the^etofet that celestial oiienibation« unlike terrestiinh doee not 
indicate bdirf in re-incamationj though it may somewhat ilJogically co-exifft with 
it ; that it does not necessarily involye a cult of the aun or other heavecdy bodie^^ 
although it does not dieprove it.^ What It does seem to indicate is a belief in the 
continued existence of the dead, either (a) in a Hadea of some kind, or {6) \n the 
grave itself? 

{c) I would here mention a third reason for celestial orientation., suggested by 
Dr. Matett, and worked out in some detail for the Eastern Mediteimnean region in 
historical times by von Ihihup* Tie Australkn wurley or bivouac is regidarly so 
placed that tbe riring smi p h ti M ehine lull upon the sleeper within? The idea is 
simple enough, for the naked body of the black feUow is so cold and atiiE by momiiig 
that he could hardly rouse himself otherwise. Many representatives of a much 
higher civilization have welcomed tbe rising sun for exactly the same reason, during 
the late war. The snn then may be intended to aroti^e the dead man from his sleep 
and give him strength for the journey of sotilfl, whether to a pemmuent or a 
temporary Hades, Or, in a less uaive form assumed by von Duhn for anch things 
as the graves of martyrs, and for holed doliuens which have their opening at the 
oastejm end, light is life and thus the orientation of the gmve serves by a very 
diSereut method the same pujpese as the tamiliar faloodHolfering, But this explana¬ 
tion, ingenjons though it hf hus tbe disadvantage that it does not clear up tbo 
differences in orientatiou slready mentioned- 

IV. DoTrsTFtTL OnmivrATioss. 

Them are a great many orieutatiDns of which it is imposGible to say at first 
glance whether they are ccisistiul or terrestrials Of those given in Mr. Peny^a 
article already quoted, mote than one might plausibly be thought celestial if the Ml 

^ J-Orum. iTiM/. xU, 1910, pu 313. 

* For a imm whldi worshipped the son and belieycd m a Hades or a judgment of 

the dead nrighfc very reasonably tnm their pavtH to tho cast* in order that the dead might appear 
before their god to he judged or But, If so^ oil graves ml that race should bo 

oriented W.-E* 

* In ihe second msc, the sud-calctuiar it net ibc only eonceivalile reason for orii^iitation. 
Tbas in Madagaffcai- {JiawiL Ecuy, AniJfrvp. /nst, xxi, p. 2^9) the houses mn K.-S., with the 
opening W„ to ayixd the eold S.-E. wind, A gmTC modelled on a knnse might well he so 
arranged for x gimilar miaom 

* AffMvjOr 1919 , p. 441 , ff, 

* Hoiritl, p^ 773. 
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facta were not known. I *dd a fcw mot^ esaraplea : the Fijians supfpose their 
ghoata to trsTrel west, which is the ditiei^tiDn frotn which their race is thought to have 
come.^ Among the Loloa of Wc-stem China, soula go a jonmey to TaUang Mountain, 
the home of the race.*- Among the Araueanoa of Chiles the dead cross the $ea to 
Hades, starting from the ialand of Mocha, and are conaoquentiy buried facing west 
and provided with journey monej*^ If we did not know that these dead were 
meant to face the sea, we might eaeilj be deceived mtri Kupposing a snu-cidt or the 
like. Applying this to other instances^ when we find^ for example, the Kondayam- 
kottai Maraoars, a Dravidian people of southern India, taming the head of the corpso 
south on the fnneml pyre,* it ia clear that we must not hastily nsssume celestial 
orientation, but consider the possibility that their dead are simply meant to look 
wards the more northerly parts of India, now occupied by invading races. 

Is there then any test by wluch, in the absence of all further evidence, we may 
determine whether the orientation of a particular set of graved is meant to be celestial 
or terrestiiial, e.g. whether the Maranoan graves mentioned under (111) are meant to 
face the sunset or some point on the eaith^s Hurfacc which happens to lie west of 
Maranoa ? I am afraid that no very satisfactory odteiion can be applied, but I 
suggest one or two which may be usefnl. 

The firet is the strong teudeucyr already remarked upon, to associate a north- 
south orientation with one eaet-west, both being celestial. This alone would, in my 
juElgment, be enough to indicate, though not absolutely to prove, that a Greek temple 
had celestial orientation, even if a mass of other faefe did not point the same way. 
The second is to be found in th$ presence of small variatioua corresponding to the 
difieiing positions of sunrise and Hunset. If a Tiumber of monuments in a given 
area be oriented with tolerable accuracy on a comparatividy small t^restrial object, 
say a mountain 100 miles away, they "will he approinnately along the raya of a pencil^ 
whose point b the centre of that object; hence aU which are near together will he 
pmctically parallel to each othiu?. But if their orientation have reference to sunrise, 
for example, i.e, to any one of the points in a line between the midsummer and mid¬ 
winter snnimes, they will lie along the rays of a pencil whose point is approximately 
the centre of the district under consideration ; hence two neighbouring monuments 
w'hich happen to have been put up at difierent times of the year may form a quite 
perceptible angle to one another. Therefore, in the case of peoples whose culture 
ia sufficiently advanced for them to orient with ffiir accuracy on a point in the heavicns, 
careful compass-bearings may help to determine, at least a priori^ and os a basis for 
further investigations, whether their orientation b meant to bo celestial ox tenestrial. 
So the nuine£OUi3^ amaU variations in the direction Anglo-Saxon pEcri}hrifitian into- 
mentd, together with the south-north portion of prove pretty conclusively 

to me that the gmves are meant to face, not, t.g. the region of the continent from 

^ JanrTf, JJoy. /jMrf., ixiVp p. 34 Dh » lUA., xxxiii, 190®. p. 103. 

■ ixxmj. 1900, p, 34?. * ifeU, ivariii, 1903i p. 64. 
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which thev came, bat (genemUF) Biiniise or (sometimes) Jotraiheimci Another 
t«Bt occaioiuaiy poasiHe, but not alwaya, owing to the small geographical range oi 
inanv cultures, is to take evidence from all over a very large extent of territory and 
took'for traces of convergence on one central point. So, wWfe many fcaturea of the 
Bronaj Age cnltura of France suggest a solar cult, which we have seen may con¬ 
ceivably lead to celestial orientation, and numerous bronae tombs of the Cote d Or 
face (Si^, one b obliged to take into account those BronKc IV interments of Bavarm 
which mostly fact' west,^* and to ask whether they may not all be intended to face 
roughly towards the Ehine, which may wdl have been a river of soob as in the 

Bprnt!^ eijllDple. 

W Unoiiieste» Graved* 

It has been objected hv a friendly critic that with the help of a little special 
pleading the numerous varieties of orientation which 1 have dretebed will result 
in making every possible grave oriented in some way- That this is not without an 
dement of truth, even for celestial orientatiou, w clear from the numerous liigMy 
ingenious theories which have connected various stone monunienta with recondite 
astronomical facte. I therefore give in this i«ction. firstly, cerridn cases of bodies 
which I believe to lie oriented in spite of superficial appearances to the contrary, 
and. secondly, the main forms which unorieoted burials seem to me to take. 


(a) DiWfftiwef Orientation. 

The luae fact that the body seems to have no fixed direction, or (aa in the case 
oi tie ashes of a cremated body enclosed in a round jar) cannot be eaid to pomt in 
any direction at all, does not necessarily disprove orientatiou. In euch cases, indeed 
in all, we shouJ d consider the direction in which the grave points. Thus, the ordinary 
Etrulcan tomb Is more or less square, having benches along the aides on which the 
bodies lie extended i thuy may. therefore, face in various directions in one and the 
tomb. But if the door of the tomb can he held to pomt towards some con¬ 
ceivable goal for the journey of the spirit, or towards a path of spirite, that is surely 
reason enough for considering the possibility of some sort of orientation, with aU 
that that implies. So with the cremation-huiials at Wittenhani, Berks, where the 
graves face east,^ and with the long banows of Britain, the majonty uf w^U point 
west * If the dead, mao has to go on a journey, it is surely enough for any mteUigent 
ghost that his door is pointed the right way; while il the sun-calendar theory is 
appUcable. I have already showti that the position of the body connte for Httle. 


i Cl. ari^rn, DW. voL i, p. 120. The Teuumie ^ o hc»« ^ Ohr^tian 

fir re lit O^iin,. go m your a«iy hratew. 8^" <*7'; ^ 

nmv=r are SC. IP- 28). pcc«T<«aUy E. or W. (vdl. iii, p. 22), the last perhap BqceDntnig ior the 
E,-W. crientstion of Sama hmwl*. t'mai# BrOanmeo. f 10.1. 

A 

* * 4:7t 2- 

* Gretotftl I'-Ptollfwt^in'i P- 
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{&) Si'nijJc Non-Orientation. 

There are.,howBY«. caaes in which neither the bodj^ noi the tomb can be said 
to point in any particular direction. Such are tlie round barrowa of Great Batam. 
which We no door or other disaaguishuig mark to discriminate between one side 
and another, and m which, ao far aa I can find from an attentive study of Mortim^er 
and Greeawcll.^Rol1cflton, tha boJiea have theSr faces ttimcd in aU uniiginablc 
directions, including rtmight downwards. The conclusion ueema to mo imaistable 
that the miied population of these islands in the second millenTiiiim n.c., the heakcr- 
men and their contemporaries and predecesaom, did not onent at all. 

Still there are cases in w'hich the group of tombs revcjda some sort of arrangement. 
Such are these Italian bnrial-placeB which are (emplii, laid out like towns with re^lar 
streets at right angles, and g^tea which face one or mors of the <airdmnl pomte- 
Here it may be that we should regard the whole ccineteiy as one vast tomb, to 
which the eonsidciatioDS in (o) may apply- It is also eonceivuble that in some 
particular cases apparently aimless ammgemente might, on further invcBtigation. he 
aneu to he complicated eaaraplM evther of terrestrial orientation or, of one of the 
forma still to be discussed. 

(p) The Funcfal Banqitei. 

About the twelfth and eleventh centuries E.C., according to Orel, there lived 
in Sicily a race which bcEstowed its dead in a somewhat uncommon form of tomb. 
The structure wim circular, having a vestibule but no true dromos, and the d(»H 
sat around the wall of it, arranged as at a banquet, woth food-veaseb and the like 
in tire middle.^ There was no orientation in any of the sanses yet di^ussed ; but 
we cannot say the arrangement was haphasard oi meaningbaB, especially when we 
remember that, to confine ourselves to that same region, the Orphic faithful in 
later thnea looked forward in their Ic.ss exalted moods to a blissful eternity of 
drunicunesa. A not dissmular arrangement is to bo found in North America in 
one or two casts * 1 notice in many of the round barrows what look like the reverse 
ol this aTiadgement, many—I think the majority of the bodies facing outwards. 
TtTiether this baa any significance 1 do not know. Should it perhaps be couneoted 
with the habit of many of the non-European races of turning theil backs upon each 
other as they oat ? Certainly the occupanta of these bamws seem to have been 
well supplied with ofierings of food and drink. 

((i) TAc BWjoiiahifc Arrar^ment. 

Whereas m oat .tribes of Austndia, such as the neighbouring Narrang-Ga, seem 
either not to orient at all, or to turn the face of the dead in the required direction,’ 
the ’Wotjobaluk lay the head towards that point of the compass which Is connected 

I Peet, Stone and Branie A^*, p. 403. 

■ Howittf p, 450. 
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with the dead man's totemie clan, Thnfi^ Satya-ngfll have thdt heads noithr 
Wiirt.i-Dgai east, Ngnngul aonth-east, and so dp . the whole Kiotish phratiy aie 
nnTth, the Gamnteh sontht of the equatcaml Thus if lepTescntatives of every 
clan were hurled in a common ccmEteEyr they wiiuld lie along the ladii of one and the 
sania circle^ all looking towanlB the centre,^ This mngular aEcabgement has hcen 
auutely analywd by JfDJn DiLTckhpim and Manss in £\4fift£e sociolc^t^i^e^^ They 
do not consiilHr the Ao^itralian oirangnmont to be primitive, and hold that the 
Zunt evidence collected by Cushing takes m a step fuJthpT back* There we find 
the whole world divided up among the mx cardinal points (noJtthp sonth, east* west, 
zenith, and nadir), to which in particular the vanous dans belong, e.ff. bear, coyote^ 
Ahd spring-grass to the Eouth^ But there are farther indidatioiiSt not only that 
zenith and nadir are comparativiely recent additionsj but that the compase-beaiing- 
ifi n .0 part of the anginal schemej the fimdamental thing being the beast which is 
the chief of each group and ita iDteiiaediaiy with the Creator. The Omaha are 
divided, not into north and south, but into right and left; the four great divisions 
of the Fonka, corresponding to the four elemeotB, have assigned to them each a 
quarter of the drcnlar encampment, fixed oot by relation to the heavens but in 
accordance with the position of the etitranoe; so that the water“clan, for instance, 
is generally in the south-west quarter, for the entrance k generally we&t, hnt 
essentially in the first quarter on the right of the entrance, in other words, the 
armngeinent is '* sociocentric.” The camp, to which aU else is referred, is in itself 
a holy thing, an ompAitfc^, oa Dr. Marett* has aptly tmiacd it. 

This appears to me to bo the very opposite of orientation. In the latter, the 
essential thing to note is UFually the diteetton in which the dead man is going, whethei! 
his goal be a permanent or a temporary abode. Hero, on the conteary, we find 
that what chiefly matten k to what part of the nnivetse, centring around the camp 
or other holy spot, he belongs. He is not apparently going anywhere, for he does 
not and cannot leave hb clan, or his quarter of the heavens. 

Such then are the provieJonai tonclusiona to wluch 1 have been able to come.. 
Aa to the utility of my results, in so far aa they may gain acceptance, I would point 
onl that they may fmtuih a new testj perhaps more sarisfactory than the now 
generally discredited one of cremation versus inhamation. for difiercnca of race or 
culture; that theories of aiigration can to some extent be checked by them, the 
more so B we have further detailed regronol studies like that of Mr. Perry; and, 
finally, that nothing can be wholly uninteresting which UlnstFates the various 
solutions offered from time to time to that aacieiit riddle, “ If p man die^ shall he 
live again ? ” 

^ Eowittp p. 45^ 

* Vol* Tl, p. I p ff. 

* In aa oapubliihHl lectttre. Far importaaca of the central point, Roscher 
Omphalotn 
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THE "PACCHA" OF ANCIENT PEfiU* 

By T. A. JoTCE. 

[WrrE PLATB8 X—XlJl,] 

Is the exhibittoa ol IndigeDOiiH American Art, organized by the Burlington Fma 
Arts Club m 1920, were exhibited (Caw L, Noa, Si and 32) two temaricablo wooden 
objects, oinameiited with an inky o£ niastic, which gave rise to considerable 
speculation as to their actual use, Theae had kindly been lent by the late 
Mr* James Gathiie Reid, In the autumn of the same year 3ltr. Louis Clarke sent 
me a note of a similar object in the Peabody hfiiReum, Cambridge, Maas., of 
wbicb, hy the kindneea of Mr, S, K. Lotbrop, I was able later to obtain a photograph. 
The three are dgunxl on PI. X. Some months after, while en^ged upon certain 
researches relating to quite another subject, I was so fortunate as to diacoyer, 
quite by accident, not only the particular fimetion, but also the name, of these 
utensils, I will first describe the indiyidual specimens, aud then proceed to a 
discusaion of their use. PI, X, Figs. 1 and U u can ed from solid, hard, mahogany¬ 
like wood in the form of a plank, rectangular in section. At one e>id is the standing 
figure of a cartUTore, supporting on its back a round bowl, the posterior margin 
of which has been broken at an early date and patched with a fragment of gourd, 
held in poisitioa by a reamoiu cement. In front of the animalV head is seated a 
human figure, with hands to mouth. A channel passes from the bowl through 
the heads of the animal and the man, so that any liquid poured in the bowl would 
issue from the man's mouth and fall between his outstretched legs. Thence it 
would flow through a deep double zigzag channel to the end of the utcnail (which 
is imperfect, tills end having evidently been cut off). The whole is ornamented 
with on irtlay o^f coloured mastic—red, yclfow, dark green, pale green, white, mid 
black. On either aide of the bow] is a butterfiy (Fig. U) ; on the upper iniiface of 
the channelled portion are n catfish, a lizard, and conventional Inaocta (Pig. Ic) i 
while on each side are conventional designs, enclosed in squares, and atavos with 
staT-heada, alternating (Fig, 1b). The coinivorek oyee are indicated by mastio 
inlay, but those of the man eomiat of smaU pierced dis(» of turoimiae (Leoath 
20^ inches.) * 

The other apecimea (Pi. X, Pig?, 2 and 2a.) is udmikr in pattern, though the Bowl 
ami supporters are kcking. The preseuce uf a square hole at one end would seem 
to innate that the bowl portion was, in this case, separate from the rest of the 
utensil, and affixed to it as occasion might demand. The liquid from the bowl 
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would fall into a squiUK reflcjvoir, wieuce it would pass, again ty a double »gsag 
ctaniuel. to the other etid of the object, which ia fumiEhed with a pieteed ^ut 
in the form of a jagUBi’a head. T\m specimen is also ornamented with an inlay 



Fia. I- 


of mastic in green, two yeHowii, white and Uack. On the upper auiface of the 
channelled portion, along the edges, each angle of the lagaag contains a step-design, 
while each of the loienge-shaped. knoha shows an insect similar to thoae of the 
other spedmen (Fig- In). On each side ie a two snakes, and a flower (Eg, 1e), 
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uwl rTie hoflti ia QnmiiKmted wiLb bliick spots on a yellow ground. (LeDgtij 

25| mciios.) 

01 similar typo xR tlio Paibod^" Muaemu apedmen (PI, X, Fig. 3), but this i& 
fieriect. In front of tho bowl b a humaTi torso, piono, with ontstr^tched arma. This 
liquid in the howl would fall from liiR moutli into a square nesen'oit^ and, after pausing 
through double rlgrug ehiimielE, would finally issne from a plain conical spout at 
tile extreme end. A short handle projects from tho base of the bowL Mr* Lothrop 
kindly sent me drawings of tbe mastic omameiiti wbicb is m two tcds^ grceOp 
yellow (?)i white and blackv The bowl has two scenes in paiuek, each once repeated. 
One show? n pernon seated on a stool and carrying a tipear under a hoiueshoe-shaped 
canopy*^' which terminatee in puiua heads [Fig, 2, 3), On dthar side of him ^onda 
a figure armed with a Imjw and quiver full of arrows. The otber scene is u con* 
vcntional tree, with a monkey and a bin! on each side [Fig. 2, I). The shiea of tho 
channelled portion show a flower and a humming-bLnl repeated altematoly [Fjg, 2, 2)* 
(Length, 20^ mches.) 

During a visit to Madrid, my colleague, Mr. H, J, Bmunholtz, found La the 
Mufleum yet another apocimen of this utensil^ and my friend, Mr, Louis C. G, Ciarlfe, 
H week or two later wrote to me that he hud diecoTeird two exaiuplea there. By 
the kindnesB of Mr. S. K. Lottrop, wIjo obtaJned me photographs, I airi enabled to 
figure these (Pi. XI,' Figs. 1 and 2). Of them. Fig. 2 shows a aimilar " plank,’' 
supporting a bowl, and carved with a single zigzag rhannol with which the bowl 
('ommumcates by means of a hole It is umiruainented, and eardes no indicatioxi 
of date. (Length, 21| inchoa.) 

Fig. 1, ia oitremely inloresting; the howl is in the fonn of a esmivore, and is 
studded with iron nails. The content® of the bowl do not issue from the aninifll’a 
mouth, bat pass by way of an aperture at the bottom of the bowl, through a straight 
concealed chann^, which pieit^ea the length of the " plank." At the same time, 
the double zigzag conduit, characteristic of the first B{iecimeinfi described, is indicated, 
in the form of an omamental survival, in mastic inlay on the upper surface. Along 
the aides are senes of (igucca, also Ln mastic inlay, wcaiiug plumod hats and carrying 
fireamis. Both the style of the omarncut and the presence of the iron nails are 
sure proof that the specimen belongs to post-Conquest times. (Length, inches.) 

The explanation of the nee of these peculiar utensils ia to be found in Frazier's 
account of the voyage which he made iu 17J2~U,^ In a description of on Imlian 
feast which he witnessed at Talcahuano, he writes as foUowa:_ 

" Les femmes leur donnoient 4 boiie de la ChieJut, efpece de hiem, demt nous 
pazlerone ci-api^s, avec un inltruHient de boi« long d'environ dens pieds ^ cainpoW 
d’une taffe 4 tnanclie d’une cote & d'un long bee de rautte, creufe d*iui petit canal 
fait eu (erpentont, afia qne la liqueur coule doucement dans la bouche par un petit 

> S^tathK ftu Fojaijs dt ta Her rfa 5di/, par M. FWziar. Paris, 1732. 
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trotJ perc6 aB fond de In tnfe A la tSte d& Cf ennal; avec cet inltnnuenb 
iln A*ettyvfmt comme des Betea eo chaiitflJJt^ laua ktOTTaptioni Jt tons 
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Fr^ier gnppl^ment^ lib d^cription by na illnatmtion of tbe ittenailp nppt^aiing 
At the foot of hw PI. IX^ mpTOdnced herewith (PI. XU). From th^ lettetpre?® 
accompniiyiiig the pbte we denTo the further Inlormaiiiojx that it waa called 
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PojUHrftfli, and, thuugh the exaiopJe figured exhibits a single ai gzag cliannel instead 
of a double, 1 do not thiiik that there can be any reasonable doubt that Frfeier'a 
Paeeha and the spedmens which f have deacdbod above are one and the aame 
thingA 

Tt may seem stpangitf that the explanation of these pepaliai ob|LTts, which ore 
proved by their mastic ornamentation to belong definitely to the Inca culture, 
should have been npurterl from a region jnst outside the Inca sphere of control; and 
it must be admitted that the details embodied in Pifeier’e account show dearly that 
the feast which he describes was cmtducted on " Araucanian ” lines. But two points 
shoidd be remembered : first, that the Inca made more than one expedition south 
of the river Made, and that, though they exerelsed no effective control south of 
the river, the small groups of settleil agricultural conimunitiea hu] not remnined 
uninfluenced by their cnltuie; second, that Frifirier’a uccouut is. some 180 yearn 
later than the conquest of Peru, anri that the transport, in numhera, of the more 
docile Penivians as alaves, to assist in the exploitatiou of the country of the rather 
intractable Araucanianx, cannot have failed to influence the local ethnography. 
The very woid Paqtiaeha I believe to be Ecchtia, the speech of the Inca people 
and the iiitgua franca of thdr empire. Tschudi, in hia Kcehiia dictionary, give* 
a word paccha, with the following meaning: "(1) Snbat. dn* Bachlcm,die Quelle; 
orroyo, cAom> dc ojiM./ucnte. £2) Verb, fliessen (vom Waascr), tropfen; oorrer d 

I thinlc it ifl quite clear that the practice observed by Fi^er in Chile was a 
survival of a Peruvian custom of the Inca period. 

Next, with regard to the date of the particular specimens which conatitute 
the subject of this note. 1 can only siunmarire briefly here. I hope to deal In detail 
with the whole questiou of inlaid mastic ornament at some future date. For the 
moment all L will say is that, from the evidtnee which 1 have been able to collect, 
this claaa of ornamentation did not come into vogue until quite bte Inca time* 
TJiat IS to say, fourteenth century or ao. It is quite certain that this particular 
form of technique survived the Spanish conquest. Mr, Louis Clarke possesses a 
wooden beaker from Copacabana with the figure of a man playing a harp (strangely 
enough of orifqital pattern).* while the British Museum coUection includes another 
showing a man in cloak and hat eittiug in a vessel with a sail. 1 am inclined to 
refer the Peabody Museum Paccha to the post^panish period from the fact that 
the human figure appeara to be wearing a hat. As n^rds two other specimens 

^ U must be remembered that Fr^er wu a Frenchituin. wntiafr in French, and that the 
Hpplliug according to French pheueticB. Dom»pond» piactly to the word PiKcha (with 

a “ faucal gaep *’ between the c‘a) which is nHOeded iu MiddroilorTv dicticnan' quol«^ bttow. 

* Friziu'siltustiatlan beSM »ach 4 remaikablu resembtance ut the Madii'd spectiacn CniirBd 
un PI. SI, 2 that om? ■Imost wtiadtta wbetber they are not oqc and the sanic. 

* Tbia farm of hatp was evidenUy CfUnmfiTi in Pero in i^m-CUtiquost timnB - 

Pitou el Bofiew. Paris. ISfiO. p. ISI. ^ 
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figuitiii on n_ X, 1 will merely observe tHat the bnttcrflj desigTi relates the aped turn 
oti Pl. X, Fig. 1 j*nd Ia, with certoia pottery disco ve rod on the islands in Ti^ke Titicntu^ 
while the particular form of flower, illewratotl in Fig, 1 e (tex-t) and the Peabody 
a]>eriinb!i^ La fliti mriftristic of Inte IneEi art» Of the Madrid si'iecijmena, PL X]> 
Fig^ L !a^ tci jiid^ by tbo ornaments obvioiiRly post-Oontjnoat ; the date of tbo 
other* PL XI, Fig. 2, is uncertain. 

Tu recapitulate^ Frfeier'a e^q^rience related to Tnlcahuano — that m to say, a 
locality within the " ATancaniim ^ region, ami south of the river SrlniileT wbieb formed 
the £oiitbem boundary of the Inca Empire: bat we know that the Inca niode iiiEmy 
e^moxHiona s^uth of the rivnr, and that their cultural influence extended beyond the 
range of the oSectivc politioal control es^rted by them. At the aaine time we know 
idao that long and extended flcinking-bDut^ were u iiboEui^erLitie of the Aruucanian- 
speaking nomads. The Puccha which 1 have figured belong to the late Inca 
that in to aaj, to the period after the Inca had come into cloae contact 
with the Amucauions, and that fact might very well give rise to the question whether 
it w'ere not moro reasonable tet suppose that the- Pooefta waa originiilly an 
Aiaucanian utonsiL the nae of which had been adoptsed by tho Inca. 

With regard to thhi pomt, I have shown above that the name of the ute nsil 
almost oETtiuniy comes from the Kechiia language. Seeondly, we know that, at 
certain of the reiigioua fefllivftls in Peru^^ enonnous quantities of ciicha were 
consumod. MoraoverT 1 think that them i& ovidonco to shnw that this method of 
serving drink was very widespread in Pom in Inca tiinos. 

On PL XI r Fig. 4, is shown a pottery vasei nionided in the black wares ebaracter' 
istic of the Truxillo rogiom which W'aa nmniifactured there boforo tho Inca conquest 
of the coast., but which prevailed until the coming of the Siianiards (and even later). 
It represents a bowl supported upon the pod of same legumiuoue plants at the end 
of which is a dtmiU hok. Ir is in fact a PooflA/i translated mto day^ tliFj “ plank 
parti no being inouldofl in vegetable form. (Madrid. Lengthy inches.) 

PI. XI* Fig* is evmi mom interefiting* Here we bnvo a bowl in the form of 
a Ikma^fl head* sipportod upon a tapering " plank,” the whole moulded from clay 
and ornamented with rod and block slip. Tho omamKiit supplies the principal 
feature of interestp since tho upper surface of the ** plonk " bears a design which con 
ordy be interpreted as a degenerate nim-ivel of the double zigzag ebannet which is 
the predomiJiant featum of the specim^us figured oa FJ. X. We have, thus, a 
complete series : the wonden “ piank,'* groo^^ed with it# ddublo zigzag channel ; 
tho wooden plonk piemed by a straight conduit* but preserving in the omament 
of its wjijwr flutfoce the original double meander ^ and the pottery (onn, iu w'luch 
tlio ornament of the upper surface has so degenerated that* without the explanation 

^ Such as l□tip^fL«yII^p ^ loy ^muh JwWfcja Archfroh^j. Loedon* 1(H2; pp, l(t5 
and 1(36, 
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proviiI«d by the othar spocimejia, the puttora mii^bt well Iw repiidwl &s merely 
formal atiil without significance, (Mndiid. Length. CJ inches.) 

PI, XIU, fig. 1. illiistralea a spedineii lynular to tbw last, bat in the block 
ware nf the Chmij pariod (liko PI. XI, Fig. 4), Tliis is not fimushefi with any slip 
docoration, ond consequently the last exterior indicatJou of the channel has dis¬ 
appeared. tlwugh the form is still raaiiitainod. (BritaHli Musouth. Leiigtli, 8; inchen.) 

In PL Xm. Fig. 3, a departure from the typed fonn Im-omea evident, Tjiifl 
vase apparently represents a man dinging to a 6^ (rectJ raft); but them life stiil 
t wo aperttirea. Any Uquid |30uiiid in at the “ mouth ” of the vnae, situated betwft..n 
the tium’u feet, woiJd naturally issqie from the small bole at the poiiit«l oml 
of tluj conventional finfso. This vaw is mouhled in the same blade ware esf tlio 
Chimu period as tho apecimm inmjodiately preceding. (British Moseum. Lengdi, 
llj; inches.) 

Having rf^anJ to tho fertile imaginatiun of tho coastal population of northern 
Peru in design, it might naturanj be exE>ected that, once h departure had been 
uunle from the original form of the PoccAo, u great variety of pattoms might be 
produced ; and 1 would suggest that many pottery va-scs. fnmishwl with two 
ap4i!l;uii;&, may havo isenrtjfl tbu ^niB purpose^ 

PL Xlll, Fig. 3, shows a vase oi very louiarkablo jmttcni. Moidded frrjm a 
rediiiali day, and onmmentwi with geometrical patterns, ft belongs to that claai of 
objftft known as a “ skfluouiorpL'’ MurpbuUigioally it may br divided into three 
elements: (1) a vase nf the " aiybaJIus " type, a t,yi« which js a constant efument of 
Inca culture, supported on (2) an mdoterniiiiate hooked object, whirb is lashed to 
(3) a conical stem, which, to judge from the maize-Mib projecting from its upper 
end (and incidentally forming an additioiuJ support to the “ atybaUns ”), proimbly 
represente a maize-stalk. At the lower end of this stalk is a bole, through which 
any liquid poured in via the mouth of the “ aiyliailna," wonld eVfaituaUy i«fl„s. 
At the aame time, if the - aij'ballus " ia carried by the neck, and the thumb instrted 
in its mouth, tho (low is stopped until the thumb Is withdrawn. The nria of the 
" stalk," which runs diagonally to the vertical tiris of the "aiybaUus," gives the 
right direction to the liquid if it ia to he served to another pemon seated at a lower 
level. 1 would suggest that this is another form of PoerAo, Unfortunately there i» 
no information regarding this vessel, which is in the Brilndi Museum, to show from 
which part of Peru it came. The potting is that of the bighlands, but the fantastic 
form belongs to tho Tnrsillo area of the coast. It wiw; probaUy made in the 
hightajjite fay one of the coastal mitimnej dcpori:*rl tlnther after the conquest of 
the coast by the Innja at the end of the fourteenth century. (L.-ngth, inches.) 

Pi, XI, Fig. G, iiLows a vuac which is aimilor in essentiate. Equally a 
skouoraorpli, it represent on Inca “arybalbia" resting in tho mouth of another 

which, from the borizonral loop-handle, [uny be regardad also a& a typical 
Itica fonn. At the base of the vessel ia a ajHmt, in the fonn nf an animars heml 
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Irom whifb wt^iiiiJ flow uny liquid poumd in thniugh tht" mouth of the upper porrioHj 
uule^ closed by a stopper or by the thumb of th* pere4>u. carrying it, Tkii^ 
how'cver, m moiilrled in the typical blaeic nf the Chinm periixl atid was, therefore, 
almost cortEiinJy rnade in the Tmxillo region after fhe conquest of the coast by the 
lurrji. (BrittHilii Lt!tigtlip 10 inchefl.) 

In botli theae examples, the close connection with Inca cnltixte is shown by 
the form of the vesael, hut PL XT, Fig- fj, illuBtrutee a put of which the Bhupe ia 
characl^onEftit^ of the northern consL It is moulcleri froin grer-hu.ff day, painted 
in slipi und represents a spinil ahell. Though furnished with a lateiral 

flftTing^^ tiiuiithiK it is provided^ at the end of the spiraL with a amall aperture 
through which the i^intPiits would Qow in n manner rwifdlingtho other two fipecimois- 
The vase Ifl imdocurnented, bnt the oK^i of ware ta Late, aud persisted Tnto Inca 
times, especiallj in the legiaiL of Chimeay, {British Huseiitn, Length, fij inches.) 
IL then, of this type servorf the same purpose as the wooden Paechi^ described 
above. thcTe is evciy rcaHon to attribute theui to late Lica inJiuencep 

In this connection 1 would nmkei thongh very tentatively, aiiuthcr suggestion - 
The luUowlng qnntntion m taken fnnn my South p. HG ^—- 

** In many prkfts of Peru^ eepccrrally in the aelghboitrhood of Cussco. occur 
out-croppiug Tf*ckH wbicli havi? been carved with stairways seats, and jiil manuor 
of intiicate ebiiTTiiels leJMling from small TEservnLraii Usual I j some sort of grotto 
nr dei?ji mchr hto been cut in the lower portion of these rocks^ anil human mmaJm 
have been found in them. Uhle has snggestoil that thass were the burial-places 
of ini|sortaJit kulivid tuite^ and that these Binall ba.dns or reservoLra wetr rntf^npled 
for the rt^ceptioQ of libntioiiB^ which wen: luppci^ted to reach the dead by means 
Ilf rile cbatmols leading from thnnn . - - The Mtius authority ako iuggcjitB 
that the scat-like wirviiigs, almost invariably culled * Seats of the Inca ' * » , * 

Were Jtk<» ctinnected with a festival to the Siui, at which the unitiimicB were hrouglit 
out from T.hcir sepulchm and sharetl passivdy in the wremonies." 

'fhi^ suggestion whicli I make now is that the lueitnderiug and ^ig^uig ehanu^ds 
ki the tocks, mentioned above, are itwdly permanent Pnnvkt cuiiHecrated to 
the upp of the dead who were deposited in the neighbourhood.^ Thf^ ficniptured 
rocks in the envituiLs of Cuzco are noccrtam in date, but. 1 think the af^sniuptioii 
that they are of avdy Inca, ox even pto-Inea, period is not unreasonable. 

Them can be no rloubL that the nteiMilA wluch I hove illustruited on Pis. X 
tim\ Xl are identical with the PtWf^ki observed by Prfzior in Ohile in the seconrl 
decade of the eighteenth centurj'. There Li nci dmibt that they belong to the bte 
incji piriod, i.e. fifteenth century at latest. If 1 am correct in the su^estion that 
the fnitisiy vFtfiiaj, figured on Pis. XI aiul Xlli, porfui^eii a dimlar function^ 
then il is clear that the of some such uteoBil wivs so iMuimon in the Inca region 

i fi] ikiB siotmwfcioti 1 wuiikl refer to Ebe Madrid ipeclmen whtvh, noctirdin^ to tlie 
waff Ukm! (nr Ai'rVbi^ Ch^rJm fo tho dead. 
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at the time of the conqued. of the coast (anc^ 1400) that it woe tj^iid^iTed to the 
latter area as a oatatal coitaeqnence of the Ieob cooqoeat. At the game time, if 
I am right in the gueaa that the rigzag choimelfi m the outcfoppiog rocks neat CuJtco 
ore rdated to the practice of ceremonial libatloiiB^ Ihcn the princijile nf the Faa^a 
belongs to a date conuidambly earliet, and is dosejy connect^ with the culttne of 
the Peru'^ion highlands. 

I have wonderedf I admit, into the region of conjecture. The object of this 
note is the cjcplanation of the use of a utensd so rare in coUections that^ when^ in 
re^pouBG to on appeal from the Burlington Fine Arts Club, two speciniemi were 
contributed to ite exhibition of indigenous American art, their meaning baffled 
oil the experts^ That mcamngr 1 think, finds it@ explanation in the passage and 
dlnstration reproduced above from Fr^rier, 
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L^QEUVEE ANTBUOPOLOGIQTJK DU PEINCE ALBERT Ier DE 
MONACO ET LE8 B^tlflSTS PROGRiS DE LA PALJeoXTOLOGIB 
HDJLirNE EN FRANCE. 

rAfl Mefnorial for 1923. 

By Maucellin Boule, Pfof^sseui an Mnaeuiu natjanal d'^Histoire natiirdJep 
Dirocteiir de rin^titat do Pal6ititolcigje liuumlne. 

HTgig premi^foe pamlcs dDiTent pour vone Tomoncier et pour m’excue^r. 

Mefci (i'abord do m'avoir invite k prendro la parole dans cette f&te annueilo 
de votre Socifit^. U me miifit de paroouiij In Hate dea Savanta qoi m"ont pi4cM£ 
ici en parfiille circon^tiMiJce pour quo je resscttto vivemejit ThDcmeur quB votiB avez 
voulu me fairo. Ma re^oniLaiEsaace a d'ailleura des a;uuicea plus pmfuiidee et 
Burtout plus lointninefl car, de tout tompa^ j’ni appt^i6 la Scienee anglaiae a 
haute valeur. 

II j a plus de quaraiLte aiis, Toa gniMla Maltiea dtaJent d^k lea nueaa. Jeuofi 
dtudiant, j^apprmaia la Gdolugie daiis les dcrifea do votre ilbifltro LyoU et la Prd- 
liatotre dana loa livrea cdAbrea de Lubbock et do John Evan^, tandla quo je pmaaii 
mea premieroa KuinaisBances d'Ajmtomie compart dam lea pr&ieux 
d'Huxky. J^flvais ot j*ai cousBrri pour ce demior Sn^ant une viYe ailnumtioii. 
JacmiB de jdus ^minentes qiialit4a didactiquoa ae furont nuaea nu Jservice d"un eaprit 
plua acientifique ct pliia p^n^trant. Je me snifl VTaunent nouiri dm ouYiBgcfl 
dTIuxley ot, aujourdTiui eojcoroj de tompe i autre, je lea prenda eonune moddl^ 
pour tacher de dommr ik mea cours du Mu&^uni national le plus d^int^n^t et de elart^ 
pebble. 11 semblo quo co soit par une fiorte do ph^iioin^ne t^Spatbique qne tous 
m^ayes cionvid a partidper aujijuidTiiii k Li coimn^moration de votw grand com- 
patriote. Et de ceU ausai je voua remereie bien coidialoKieat. 

Je Youfl dots encuro dm exouaaa. Quand, Fan deniier, MoDaieur le Socr^taim 
Fatlaize Yuulut bien m^informer de votre d^riaicn en dea tonnes flatteura, je aliledtai 
pa« k accepter do me tejidre k Londrea. Aujnufd'kui une o^rie do cirtoxiatancofl 
s'oppoaent malheureuaement k la r£alkatioa de ce projot. J*oii auis d€so!£ ot je 
voiio prie d^agrfer mes plua aimz^ies regiotd. Xeap^ne que dos jonra meillouia me 
pennettiont de rfipnrer cetto dMeetinn bien iuYdloDtaiin et do fairo la counniasance 
petSDimdle deft Membixs dWe Sociit^ a laq nolle fai le pkiair d'appartenir depuia 
onxe ans comme meaihre honoraira et dont j^adnurOj deputa plno langtempe encoTe, 
la boDe activity acientifique* Pour le momentp mes cheis Confr^rest j® me Yoia 
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rfidoife i CQBfflgner id par lea ehoBcs qua j’auiaia eo tant de plaiBii a voiia di» 
dc vive voii. 

Tai bcauooTip bfeitc sut la chois dn sujet k troiter cjevant voiia. Je ne huis 
pas nn anlhiopoloj^te daofl la sens stnct dii mot. Mon bagage ficianti£qua ast 
fait surtout do Genlogie et de Palfentob^e. C'®t paf t-ea tleui iwiences qua j’ai 
coniliut h rn’oceuper d’Antbiopnbgia : puisque I'llomnia <st connu k I’dtat 
foasile, son hiatniie la plus anciemiB tebve n&eaaiiiriment et directament de la 
G4olo^e et de k Palfentalo^e at no relive vndiiient que d’dlc^i. 

O Bont voB illnetiea pridiceseeuis, lea Lyell, Io» Prestwich, lea Falooimr, les 
Hoxley, lea John Evana, qui, venus Ik k suite et pour ainsi dire, au secoitra de noa 
graoilB procurseuia. lea TounuJ. lea Bnneher de Pertliefl, lea Moulet, lea Lartet, ont 
pi nr A la qoaition de llTorame foseile aur aon veritable tertain \ c© aont leuis travaux 
qui ont jeti le» preniieras eJartes snr lea gnuids prnbiemea dc la Geologic et de l» 
Fnlioutologie quetemniTea. Lea ohaervationa gfiobgiques de Ljell et de Prestwicli, 
lea desoriprioua pal^outologiques de Palcooer et do M, Boyd Dawkins, les con- 
aid&atiftna anatomiquea et ptiloeophiqnee dTIuxloy, lea ap&ulations arch&dogiqueB 
de Lubbock et de Jotn Bvaiifl n’ont enctire piesqiie rien perdu de leur valeur, bien 
jeunea ginfi^atioua eient de trop fortea tendancoB k lee onblier, 

J’aunia d6sii4 mettre en luniiite lea canaee profondea d© cette belle floraisoa 
de anvnuta britanniques attachfe k rfeoudre, pat lea moyeuB les plus divers, le giand 
pTobleme de nos originei, floroisoQ dont ripanuuissement n'eat po© prfe do finir, 
eomme le prouvent les dfeouvertes ot travaux do tout® aorte ofioctu^ par voua ot 
chca voua dans cw demiaia tempo. Je pewso qne eea causes tieonent pp&ia4ment, 
du tnoiiw en grande partio aui oonditioua gcogiapbiquea et gioto^pques de votre 
territoire. Chea voua, en efiet, se cencontroui et ee pinitrent tous les rigmea aiUeurs 
iaol^, Au point de vue gSologiquo, voa terminn pUocinosi et plftstocin^ sant dea 
plus varies; voua avez dea fuimatioiis marines, dos ionnations ^ciaires, dea 
formslions alluvial^, dee dipfite dktterrissement, des cavetnes k ossements, des 
tourbiirea, etc. L’itude defl rapports stfatigrapbiquea de cea diveisea fcirmationa 
voua a conduits de bonne heuro & dea r^snltots particulieroment intiressanta et 
pr&:ia. n est certain eiemple, que telles obBrervarions ancieimea de Lyell at 
de Prestwick demeurent enCDfo dea observatioiis capitales. 

An point de vue pal^ontologiqne, vuus pnaefidoz, dans vos gbements pbatSnea 
du Korfolk, dans les fonnatioDB alluviales pkisfcoc^es de von grandee vsU^ea, dans 
lea d6p6tB de reniplifflage de vos cavemes, dana vos tourbi&ies, etc., unn auccesainn 
k peu ptei iniuterrompue de kunea fossrilea dont I'^tude, conpiinteiDoat k rktudo 
RtiatigTaphiijue, est de nature k fariliter aingulicirement k eoluibu dea proHdmes 
cbronologiques. 

Au point de vue atchfobgique, votre situation est un pou speeiale, maia j] se 
tTOUve qu’k diverses kpoques, le rsttarhemeiit au o^mtinent de votre pays a pormis 
fie celui-d aux plus vieilles populstionR de TEuiope occidentalo, de aorta 
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que voiis ne imuuquez paa de documatitfi aur l"€thiu:>grapliie d« cea aiicienfi Hommoa 
et que voua pouvez Auaai bieti, amoti mieiaa: qu'aiUeuis, lea rappdits lea plus 

mstmctiis entre touted lea denuto de U G^ologie. de la Fal&jntcklogia et de VAichki- 
logie prSliiatunque^ 

Un tel sujet avait done biea clea ettmta poor moi; mais^ pour le traite]' con- 
veuablc^inent devnnt vous, j^auraia du k aa pr^paratioa bcauconp plua 

de temp que colui dont mea occuptions piof-easiomiellea m"oat pituis dfi dJfipjier* 
J’h^taia eucoTC lorsqu’esfe surraiu un §T^emeiit dnuJoureus^ la uiort du Fftuce 
Albert ler de Monaet)^ dont le nom reatera, vous le comme celui d*im des 

plus grauda bieii£aiteurs de la Science et dont je rn'tonnie d*a¥oir un dea plus 
collaborateuis. Tout k tnonde ftait aujomd'lnii les Bem'cca que ce Piiiice 
a rcnduA k rOc^nograpliie^ Moina bkn comma, quoique non moiim gmnds, aont 
lea aervieea qo'il a rendus a La Fat^ntoilogie humaine. ll si*a sembl^ que je pmnaia 
vona int^resaer en vous prlant d'um iUiiatre et regrettfi bienfalteur de rAntkm- 
pologie tt que je Ttimpltrais un devoir en tendant i sa mtooire, devant un anditoire 
d'^lite, rhonmiagc qui lui da. L“ffiuvre aJitlifippbgiqiie accotuplie pr le Prince 
on pr ses coUaborateura eat telle, que^ en Texpeant^ je purrai, du meine coup, 
voua mdiquer lea prindpaux progrb aecomplis rAccmmeiit cn France d^na lo domMne 
de la Pal^iQtoIogie humaine. 

Ce que je d&iie flurtciut voufi montrcr c'est que rintervention^ dn Prince de 
Monaco ne fut paa celle d^tm simple amateur ou mcme d'nn aimple Mdc^ue, 11 a 
apprt^ k r^tude dn grand probl^me dca ongines immainee IWeur et durtout 
Pesprit de suite qu^il a d^ploy^ dans les xeeherchea oc^anograpluipies puj abonler 
le pmbi^e plus g^^ral de Torigine de la rie* Dana Pun et Tautre cm, t! a grande- 
ment pye non seulemeut de sa bguise mais ausei de m prsonne^ 

* 4 * * « 

Tons Ics touzistes qm out vkitd la CBte d'Azur vers La frontiere franc<i-itaiienne, 
connaiasent les Baousa^-Ronaa^, ou Rochere louges, dont les escarpemente, temiiinuit 
de ce cdtfi la cbaine dea Alpea^ tnmhent h pic dans la mer, non bin de Menton^ maie 
cn t^?ratoi^e itaUen^ souji PantJque village de Grimaldi^ autrefnia la pmpri^tA dee 
PrineoB de Monaco^ 

Ces TochcTs superbee, aux colorations chaudes, toujoncs InondSe d’ane yive 
lumiere, sont creusfis de gruttes qui abuvrent laTgcjnent snr la mer c^rul^eime, dana 
un paysage encimnteur^ Ces gtottes sont dopub longtempe c^ebree par lea d^ 
cciuvertes qui y out ^t4 faitee K diverse^ ^quee. 11 eemble que ce aoit un Prince 
de Alonum, Florestan let, grand-pere d'Albert ler, qui ait le premier comprifl lenr 
int^-r^t ftcicntifiqtio. A nne date anMrienre k 1848, il avait envoyii Paris une 
caisse de debris divers recucilUs dans ces grottes, J'ignore ce qubn 6t a Paris de 
ces oa&ementn et sriles taiU^ii, mab ^tant donn^e la date de leur envoi, dix ans avant 
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It triomphet de Bouclwr de PertJiefl, tont porte k croiro qii’ils me fnient pas appriciefl 
k Iflur justsi Ttileui pax les s&vanta ausquida ils fmcBt pnjbableinent montsfe- 

Les eaTcmea de Mentoa ne tardereat pas i 6tre coiumes et k reoevDit la ™it« 
de divers natumlistes mi arcb^logucs. 

On y avail dfiji protiqufi quelquea fniuHea, craiBenrs sapeificicllpa, IcifBqn'en 
1870, un mMeein fran^is, Kmila Rivifere, que sa sante obligeait h, s^joTirtier BUf la 
Cote d'Azur, entraprit ci’estpleftii lea ‘'eavames do ^lenton," Sea recherirbes ue 
torl^rent paa li ^le ocmroiuides de buccSs. Eh 1873, U recontra im Bqudette huiuain 
dnu a la gmtte dite tin CavBloJi, au-deeaciUB d'lm plaeage de staiagmito. C’est le 
faraeux '* Hommfl de Moatoti,’* aujourd’hui expoa^ dana b galerio d’Antliittpologie 
du Museum ^ Park, L'anndfl suivante il eshuina, d’uno caveme voiame, lea 
natefl ds troifl autres sqnetettw. Eu 1874 ct 1875, il retiia cieux squelettea 
d’eafantB d'une autre grotto app&l^e Jopoia pour cette iakon= Grotte des 
Enlants. 

Ces d^couvertea euient ua grand retcntksenient. Elies sc pnfeentaifiiit dana dee 
oonditiona qui rappelaiant ccUea du gkement de Cro-Magnon, espbt6 qiielquefl 
anuses plufl tot dana le ibpartemant dc la DordogM par Louis Lartct. Ellea furent 
^galemcnb dkeutfea. Pour Hiviftre coJame pour Lome Lartct, jl &'ngi3flaitj de 
sdpulturea d’age palAjUthiqne, c'ert-i-dlre pl&atocene. Mak cette haute antiqiiitfi 
fut mdeounue par la plupart des anthmpologktes qui ua pouvalent «« rfeigner k 
loire remonter si bin dans le paeafi b type de tHomo mpUtta, Lo pbja redcmtable 
de CCS ikdversaLrei fitait Gabriel d,e Mottillet, qui a rendu de ti4s gronda aenrieea k 
I’Arehfelu^e prkhktorii]iie mflis qui a aouvent entravk les progr&i de cetta Bcience 
| 3 aj Rcs bites pruH>Q9ae3 et sea prteeeapationB anti-raUgiciisee, B faut bien le dire, 
Riviire dont nonn dSpbrona la mort ifceate, n’ftVBrt ni la pt£paratbn scientifiqLie, 
ni le talent void us pour faire triompher ea canse bien que celle-ci fiit juste. On 
lui reptocha de n’avnir pas apportS a ses lonillea one ratehode et un suin sulEsants, 
de n'avok pas sn ftablir b Ettatigraphie de nes gisements, d'avtiir ui£bng^ les 
nrreBU* cn a* fbnt aux aaaertbns de ses ouvriers. Le gros ouvrage qu'il publb 
en 1087, sut de rflomme dant Ita Atjies Meiritimea, mal ordonn^, peu 

prtek aur bs points importants, fut ane rkponse insudkantc a tea critiques et 
I’oplmtin de G. de MurtUlet, sur rage ntelitbique do bus coa squelettea, devint 
I’opinion g^B^IBle accampagnte d'aiUoura, dans certains esprite, d'un doute 
pdnible. 

Alois mtervintle Prince delbnaeo, dont la noble curioeiti acientifiqae sbxerjftit 
depuis bngtemp dans !e doandne de I'Anthropobgie cpnime done beaueoap 
dbutres direetbne. Dea sa jeunesse, en effet, il avait pi4vii sa nuuvelle t&che et 
*’v dtait pripuri dans les bboratoirea {;«xiaieiis, a’entretenant de Faltentobgie 
avec Albert Gsadry, ^tudbnt rArchtelogie prihktorique avee G, de MortUlet, 
tmvailbnt avec Manouvrier sur dea sqaelettwi bumains. Ea 1882 et 1883—51 
u’dtait slos qoe Prince b^rkditaire^nous le voyons occupy b expbrer nae dea plus 
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belles grr?ttet$ defi Baou^-Hcu&'^eT la Barma Grande^ tmimillaDt lui-m4me d€ sea 
rmitinn et teJiiiiit acrupuleii^TUont e^ut \m carnet son junmal de foiillies. *" L^ontrC' 
prise du Prince de Mormco. tmm dit M* de YilleaetivCs ofire Mtte carBctwifitiqqe 
particuli^re qu'elle vriae moinE k locmaticn dWe collection d^objets prehktoriqnes 
qne Pacqnkitbn eut in terriiiii de» coanaLBsancos aurqucUcs se lie dana son esprit 
la reeheiclie dos procctlfe proprea k pendrc tons le^I prodnita d^une fouiUe utiikablea 
pour Ift Science.” 

Oblqje de akbsenter^ il charge son nrchiTiste, M. Saige, de pourauivie lea 
recherches ei illul donne dea iaHtructiong prockes : ** PefEOtme ne dev^ra tiavailler 
ftiii foniHea en detiore do Totre presence. , , D est ossentiel d^^tabUr Ic plus 

eKBc^emebt possible lea niveau x nfixquela lea difi^rentea pieces out dt£ troavdes 
par rapport a la surface abeolne dn eob ^1^- ^urtout d^^tablir le rapport de cos dificrents 
niveaux eniro oidl 11 faut nossi nater Vepaissour et la situation doacouebca 
c’aat-a~dire qui ne foumiBsent rien, car ellos Indiquent une pmodo pendant kqudlc 
la gtotte a 4t^ abandonnee. ^ p Un journal aiosi tr^ BoigneuBement tenu devra, 
quand toute la caveme aura fotiiU^e, compoBer son histoiio.” Et il iudique la 
maniac de travaillcr cn ^tabliasant d'abord une tranchee de recomiaisaance, en 
proc&lant eusuite par txancties horizontalea, en tamUant lea terrea^ etc, Il a^hfeite 
pas a entrer dniis loB details techniques Ira plus minniieTUt.^ Ce ne eont pas \kj on 
lo voit, les faita et geatea d*un eimplo amateur, mnia muK d^m veritable homme de 
Science. 

Des difficulty de diverses ordrea s'^tant 4kvya, h Prince yrivnit de Paris, 
le 15 jnin 1883 i “ Je vok^ dkpr^ les eomplicationa qui riennent continuellement 
k la traverse de nw foniUea, qu"il faut abandonner, pour k momeat, les cavemea/^ 
Mak ce n'^tait qne pnrtie remise. De plus en plus d&nTeux de ptiSparer la solution 
dee importants probkmes d'Anthropolo^e prehistorique qui se posaient aux 
BaouBsyRousa^, k Prince ordonno en 1895, de rcpreiidre lestravaui dkxploration 
systemadque, dkbord dans une caveme encore a pew prfea intaete, la '^Grotte du 
Prince ” enmiitc dans de» anfriictuosity vokiaes d^:ja superiiciellcment fouill^es 
mais dont lea ddpots de rempUsBagG eialent encore en partie en place. 

Cea nouvellcft fouilles ont durf prfea d« dix arts. Elies ont condnites par 
M. le Clianoine de ViUeneuve et son aido A!. Lorenzi avee wn dymuement, une 
mfithodeTune babileto dunt mes noEubreux: et longs s^iours a Monaco, oh mkvait 
appek la confiance du Prioce^ me permettent tk t^oigner. Ellea out fouxni de 
pnkieux rfemltats scientifiques conBigufe dans wu grand oiivrage yit4 aveo luie 
par les sotus du Prince * Je dois retenir im moment votre bienveiUaute attention 
sur les plus impurtants de cea Tyultats. 

* Voir L- de yiHewpuve, Le* (?in5*£M rfc Grinut^U^ HiMif^riqw ti Ih^ipfifm, p. 3L 

■ da VOIenfluVa* M- Botdp, IL Vamnau, E. CarlAHhAr^ Orpifa* dt OHruuMu S voL 
fn-4°. Monaodp lS)0e-]^l9p 
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La Grotto du Pnnce est la plufi voste dn groupe, Ijca tmvau^c d^exploratioiL out 
ralev^ plufl d€ IjOOO metres cubes de mat^nuu^ de nemplistutge ct ont p^jrmis d^^tudier 
deux sort€s tic d^puts 

(1*^) Lea plnii Lof^riHurSg c'liat-aHJire les repr^s^nt^t unt! vieilJc 

pL^u Qiuniie aviit foquitleai mfditerrfLnt'^nnf^ et sians esp^cea iKiFeiilt^ ; 
qiiEjquea a^u^oEeuiieSj comuie Stjvmhii^ babo^n'm^ ijuliquuut 

au contraire dea eaux plus citaudea que lea eniix act^Eollcs. 

( 2 °) Au-ilcs 3 tiB de cette formatioD marme ae aaperpqaent, Hur plus de 15 

d^^pai&eeuri dea foraialions d'ongine smbadiicoDe txavereeea par dea 
/oym, ou am&a de cendres, partlculj^retDetit riches en ceaementa d'auimaux 
et coETeepondaDt i des p^riodea succe^vea d"i>ccupation h nma St iff On 
y distingue deux groupefl de fovera, Vn groiipe tnfmeur eat caEacterm 6 
par dea Mammiferes de la pdriode la plus ancienne des temps quat^r- 
naires et denotojit nn rlimat chaud, tels quo rHippopotarue, Le gmiipa 
EmpdricuJ renferme les c^sementB d'eapkes froidea telJes que le Renne.' 
La auperpoeilion de cea deux faunes^ rune cbaude, rautre frolde^ n^BFait 
pas enrrofe eotistut^ d an s une cdntree si mdridinnule, L'etude 
straligraphique et pal^ntoiogique de la Grotte du Prince uum a appria 
que cette isucce&sion doit ^tre admiee potit la C 6 te d'Aiur eonmie pom 
lea Pyr^n^ea^ les bords do la Seine ou ceux do lu Tarikise. 

Mala void uno constatation encore plus iuattendue. Ce n^eat paa FIndustrie 
dite ckeU^enne que Fou trouve dans les niveaui inf^riours a faiine chaude, k fauuo 
dll Pleistocene mf 4 riear» mais plutot rindustrie mountierierme^ ordiuiurcmcnt asaoci^ 
eu Europe a la faiine dn Mammoutli. Le fait a surpiifi, je dirai preaque floandalia^^ 
les atch^loguos pr^historiemi trup port^ k eioire k la etabilite et k rinfaijlibiliy 
chmuologiquea dcs divers types d^instiruTncnts palcoUthiqnes^ Ib Font viv^emant 
discut^ et flivETBement interprfte, Dos deux tu^Giodea eu conflit, la m^thode 
g 6 otogique et la m^tikocle arrlieologique^ je omis lermement- que la ecconde doit 
c^der id !e poo & la premiere. Ijos faits d'ordre g^togique et [Mklj^ntolfsgique out 
one aignijicatioD et une port^ phia gen^mles qtie lea faits etlmogTapliiques parce 
qiFils ne dependent pa^T cornme ee^ demieiiij de Faction hnmame. Je peux d^nilleUJH 
vous annoQcer la d^eonverte toute r^nte, par M. de TiUeneuve d'une iudustrie 
chell^enne groesiere, dans la grotte de " FObfiervatoiie,*' sise k Monaco meme, et 
k uu niveau atratigrupliique flitn^ plut^t au-dessus qu'au^essouB du niveau k fanne 
chaude et industrie moustidiemie de iu Grotte du Prinre. II n'etil done pas douteux 
ijue dea le Fleiatooene inferieTir+ il y a eu des fades arcbkilo^qiiea diil^rents auivant 

^ TjS B«oiw u'^est piA la ** fraide qu& j^air obeer?^ pour la preioirfp fob dsna 

cettc r^^EL Pbrmi le# tMMinwcnl* pmvnnMiit fomBea vErctiLbrri j^eirminent par JVI. de Fille- 
nEfUYv rUiiM tiuE grutte de Mouai^xiit j^u eu le- plEuir raconmdtre uu d'Isatia (Keuxrd 

bkiu)t 
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1^ r^giotkfi habit^ca par dea Hoannea ijiii pouvaieat etre eax-memeft \m 

unB deal autn^s. 

La grottc d^i Prince notui a appriB bien d^autres chosen. La fiiit exceptionnet 
da I'exiHtence, aur le mime point efc en contact, d’uTia fnune rtmiina et d"imc fennfj 
de MammifenKs pl^ktocines a jet6 une TiTe lucnr snr !a chronoiogie des cliaiigemantB 
aurvenufl p^iLmi lea temp qiiat€iniglTC3 dans le iiive?LU d® la mer et dans la con- 
fi^uiarion des riTagea m^ditermnfeoa. -T'ai esaayi d'^tablir lea rapports de 
variations avec lea ph^nomen-ea glaciuiiea et lea phinom^nea de creosernent et 
d’aJInyionDcment des et, k la lumii^re de tous eea faita^ d*expliquer lea Changes 

do faunes entre rjUrique et TEiifope. En outre, le bel etat de eonaervation dea 
Lnnutnbmbles documents pl^ntologiques rocneillifl dans Cet Oiauuire m^a pimb 
d^appojTtejf des donn^ nouvelles k riiistoire et k la di^tri button gi!-ogfapliique de* 
Mammif^reg pleistocenes. 

Mais la grottc du Prinoe ne livTa paa le moindie debris humain et ce fut une 
d^eption car on ayait beancoap cotnpti aur Tintigrit^ des dep5tfl de ce beau 
gifiement pour arriver a fixer^ one foia pour toutes, Tage des diverse^ s^pidtuiea 
tnouvieft dimB lea grottea yokiaes et sur lesqueUes on dkcutoit encore. 

TjC FrLoee d^ida alors de porter ses chanticra aur d’autrea points. La Grotto 
dea EniantB n^avait qu’en partio fouill^. Jl resiait encore pr^ de 8 mitres 
d'l^pai&seur de d^pdts intacts. lei les retifiBrohes eurent le plus grand succes au 
de yue anthmpologiqnc : qiaatre flqiieiettes bumains tumnt dicciijverta 4 
trok niveaiix diHercnts. Lee observationfl stratigraphiquca ct pal^ontolo^quea 
permireat de r^oudre d^finitiveinent le probl^me de Tige des squelettes bumaiita 
anciennemeni et nowellcmcnt dfeonverts aux Baouss6=-Rousae. 

Le principal rteultat dc ces oliservatioiiB est qnc tons lee Etquelettes flout bien 
pl^JBtocines. Ceicc dee niveaux figpirieurs remontent an plus vieil ^ige du Renne. 
Mon flav^anti college et ami M. Vemeau^ qui avail d^ji publie d'mtirassantes des» 
criptions dcs squeluttes do la Bartna grande, fut inviti p^ir le Prince 4 faire lenr 
itnde onthropulogique, H n'eut paa de peine a montrer que log una et les autres 
appartiennent nettement k ta race de (*ro-^Iugiion. Ce fut ta tacbe de mna cher 
ami CartailhaCr dont notre science porter* longtompg le denil^ da montreTi dans 
le memoire arcb^logique dont il voulut bien se charger, que touted ecs sepultures, 
Bussi hien colics de la l>ordogne que relies de la Cfite dL\flur ee pn^ntaient avec 
les memea dispositlb: ooquillffl pern^t objets d^orneinenfcations, os co^ori^ en 
rouge, etc., et t^moignent J'lme mcme civilisation. 

Les deux squdottog dn tsh*eau mf^rieur aont d’un age plus anden, d'aiMeurs 
difficile a pr^cuser, mnis que j'ai tout lien de croiro Mougticricp oij mnfinant au 
Moustiericn. Tls cut %alemeat et4 Tobjet d'une j^pulhire et voua savez tmjs 
qu’apr^s les avnir magistralemcnt 4tudi^, M. Vemeau a rwmnii qu'ils appartenaient 
k line race partiouli^re, pn^sentant de nombj^ax carBcteres n%rnide8 et qu^d a 
nomm^ race de Grimaldi,Le fait est d'iinjsortance capltale a divem ^gards. 
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D^abord parce tiDus gonimes id en pracTDCD d'lm type btimaln d^agc ti^ Toldn 
celui de N^^deribal, \^mon. du iDeme age, et qu 0 la cuexiat£iic€ cji Etizojte omi- 
<tentale« k une meme ^poque g^ologiquo^ deux fonnaa bamamea ^ difl^Fent^s 
di>nnf9 heaufoup 4 penaer, Eomiii^ parc^ que l&s reesemblance^ de nouvean 
type, o&ant avec c«rtainea races africaincs de l'Hom& sapiem beaueoup de 
trait» communap noun portent 4 rroirc qne Ica atat4iefctea de Meutua/^ aux 
earaeterea ^igalement n^roidea, et st^atopjges, eont de gfoesj^rea effi|(ie& de ce 
tyfie, 

L^autbcnticjte de eeti atuitael tea fut Icingtonipa dbcut^, ce qtii teualt a ce que 
lee cifc{iiiatafu:i^ pteeiaes de leiir d^coaTcrte reataient^ voloiitaireiiiefit d^ailteui^^ 
as&eE obseiLcea^ Riviere et CJ. de Mortilkt les consid^raient eotnme rteuvre d’un 
habile faiiB&airc qui aiirait voulti iiuiter figurines en ivoire d^ouvertesi par Plette 
a Brassempouy daoB lea Pjr^n^ea. Et im autre objectif de« fouillea ordonnfees par 
le Prince ^tait d^deluircir ce myatere, A cet ^gard. Eui^ore lea reaidtata fiirejit 
appreciable^. Si foil ne d^ouvrit pas de nonvelles sLatuettea, on tmnva* dans un 
.foyer aurignackn <le la Grotte du Prince^ un mnreeau de roehe hendrep ou steatite» 
identique a la Tnatifere premiere des statuettes et qn^oB avait (ximmence a aciilpter. 
811 fallmt encore line nonvelk preuw de rautbentidt*^ et tie hatitiqnite de ces objeia 
d*art primitif on la trouverait dans la phydonoTnie BoiCanne et comme Talr de 
famille que preientent tonfoa les trouvailltas du mome genre effedtn^ dam dea 
codtrra diff^-entcfl ^ fort ^loign^ Ira ujies dea autres. Tout reccmmmt, cet 
^tcp M, et Mme de Saint-P^er oiit ibkoiivert dans une grotte dea Pyreneesj toujonre 
4 im uiveau anrignaden, nne admirable statuette flminiBe en ivoire, l^iis dea pins 
beaux objeta qui aient et^ trouv^a jusqu's ce jour dans un milieu pal^Uthiqijo^ 
Or cette statuette eat d'un atyle tife voisiu de celui des figurines do MentoiL Tents 
poiiTTG? en voir ties proebainement dee reproductions pbotogmtpbiques et line 
dcflcriptiou dans 

Teli^ fioat Ieb pruidpaiix resaltats des travaux eSeefcu^ sous la direetioa et 
aux imis du Piini?e do MoJaaco dans Ira gmttes de Qrimalili. Ijcs prfeieng docu- 
monts, retim de cos excavutiQiis et mnienra au jour apros twit de milli^iialres, 
constituent lea plus vdn^mblos archived dc rHumaiUt^. H font les conaorver cotnmD 
on conserve les arehivos de FHfetoire fcritE et !e Prince Organise, dans ce butp h 
Mus4e autkrupojdgique do Monaco dunt it confie la dirootioti 4 non savant ct ddvoud 
collaborateur M. de Tilfp-ncuve. La sont c^po^ mdthadiqaoTncnl;, dans des aallea 
clalres aux grandra hajes s^Oavrant our la mor bleuo^ une umdmbmblo s^o d^objets 
ordoQiL^s ot ^tiquotes avec soim De gmnda ^-^hantlUons donneut uuo id^e des 
caractores et do bi compcjuudou de certaincs ansiMS fossiliferes. Dos vitrinos verticales 
sont rempli(s des plus bellos pieces pol^ntobgiques, Los sqaelettofl biimains 
occnperit le irontre do la priuopalo £AlIe dti pmmiiif 6tiige. Om sont entour^ des 
objots arcb^lugiquco claas^ pur nivieanx. Sur les murSp plans et coupes dee 
cavernes dcs Baona^-Roms^ permettcut aux viBiteure do so rendro cotqpte do Pallure 
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et de la Btratigniphie dia giacmonts. D^antries salJes fBnferment, finite autcea 
collfiCtiouB^ lea prudiutd dea fouillea eiBCut^ figaiennint dana diversea grottea ajtu^ea 
Hiax ie tezritoire Je la prindpaatA et notainmeiit dana lea grotto ttAolithiqQffl 

dea Ba^-Moiilina et dea SpAluguea. 

Tout eda ctjniititue un easemblfi qui revolt joumeUfiment beauqtiup de viaiteui^ 
et qui LiLtcieaa& vivempat lea membrea de la XIHeTOfi sesriioD dii Congr® inter- 
riatioiml d'Anthropologic et ci*Artili6oiogie prchbtoriquea tedu i Motiaco en 1905. 

C"est eacore un grand service que le Priuce rendit k noti Atudea iDisqu'il YOidut 
bien prendre aoua ea protection oe Coogrfe dont lea deattnAea paraksaient alors bien 
compruniisea- Et ceux d^entie vouh qui ont as^ietA k la eeaeion de Monaco se 
rapjielleDt encore k suocAs de cette rAimioo embeUle de inuiea les eMuctiona d'une 
hc^pitalitA vrniment princifera. Qu'U me aoit penak de regeetter id qukpres la 
periode tcniblement atdnle de la grande guerre, les antlm>polc^te» n’aient pea 
fiompne qu^au lieu de chcicber k creer une nouveUe organisation plus Oii moinB 
internationale, ik devaiont a^attacher i faire revi^Te nne Lnetitution dont le brillant 
pasaA piuvait repandre de Taveiiir. 

Le Prince, heoieux dea rAsiiItatit qu^il avait ainai obtenuB, nc demandait qu^une 
nonvelk occasion de rendre k la PalAoatologie hnmaine d^iutres serricca. Elio 
ne tarda paa i ae ■ pcAaenter. De tnute* parts Icfl dwouveriefl reLativea k Fart 
quatemaire so multi phent. C&rtailbac revient d’Altamira avec dea cartons bouires 
de pbotographiea et de desaina au pauttd liabilefflent reJev^ par M. BreyiL Duna 
son entboufiiasme, il f&it ejeecuter de magnidqne planches chromolithograpbiquea 
pour rouvrage qu^il corapte publier avec eon eollaborateui. MaU il ne tarde paa a 
a’apercevoir qne Fentreprise eat trap onAreuse et au-dessus de ses moyens hnanciers. 
Avec k Bavant fit regrettA ftrohivLate du Palais de Monaco, Gustave Saige, je n’eiis 
pas de peine a interea&er le Prince k Foeuvre en aouffrance. Il prit genereufiement a 
SB charge toue hs frais de la publicatiou de oe magnifique volume^ aujonrd'bui lians 
toiitcs lea grandea bibHothequea da monde entier, qin a pour titre ; AUmnifa^ ot 
qui n'est que la tete dc ligiifi d'une serie do volnmes nusgnifiques conflacr& a la 
description dcs peintur®i et gTavure¥i miirales des cavemes pnldolithiquea^ 

M. Breiiil s'eflt parti culierement dktinguA dans ce nouvel ordre de recbercliea. 
Le Prince iui donna toutes fadlitAs fioor pouiSTiivre ses tnivatix nun seulement en 
France maifl en Espagnei et e’est A cette double intervention qu^est dii le grand 
casot des Etudes piebiistoriques dans la pAninsule tl>Arique, dAveloppement dont 
nous summes, depui* quelqurs aiin^, les temoins ravia, 

Cette periode, d"une dizaine d^annAes^ prAcAdant immAdiatcment le terrible 
pbenomtne do regression bumaine provoquAe par rAUemagne en 19H, fut vraiment 
en Fiance ime belle periode poor la PalAontologie humiimfi et la PrAhistoiro, Les 
clifiTchfiUTs etaient nombreux; ik laisaient dans toatca lea regions de la Franco des 
observatioiifl utiles, parfois de bellES dAcouYertea. Dans lea Pyrenfes, dAji illuntrAea 
par letj recoltes fit lc& tmvaux de Piette. Cartaifhsc, Brenil, B^nen constaUient 
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que beauctjup de caveojes i6td«i]t de mm^ dW quatarnairie dont ih se 

hataiect de nous faiie comiaitre le& ch-c^fs d^i:euvr& par dea pqblicatioiiB pfi^iEpiniure^. 
DaiM la DordcJgne. lUvi^tiTe^ Capitan, Payrotiy, IJouy^nie, jt ne cite que lea meilleTirB 
ou lee plua bcureiLs, exliimuiient au^l dea mm dlle«- L& Dt, Ldatine nous T6velait 
la auperbe friac de clievaiix acclpt^s et lee bafl-rcliefs a figiirations huniHines dc 
Lauasel. Et, au m4me momentp MM. 1 m Abbfia Bardoa et Btruyasonie esliamdeiit 
l^Hojnme dc la Cliapfclle-fiiiic^Sainte, MM. Capitan et Peyrony dficouviMent. daofl 
lee J^pata de la Ferrassie, totite une aerie de aqudettcs de mhno ^poqne et norj moina 
bien eeiujerrlsi, tandis que, nop loin de la, i La Qnina. le Dtr. H, Martin tamemiit 
au jour dea documents analogues d^egal mter€t* Grice i toutes cea pr^oieutse^ 
dfieouvertfid^ rHomnie motiati^'en de notre pays, ntro 

etudli d'tine maoiere ausd compete que po^ble, dans toittea les pariiea de ea 
ckarpeute oe^euse qni nom eat aujanrd^hm mieus connuo que odio de beauooup 
de sauvages actuelH, La multiplidte des d^couvertea a permis de d^montrer la 
tr^ mt4resaante hnniDgemt^ de ce type arcbalque. Ce sont Ik de grands prc^^ 
dana 1 g domaiue de Is Pal^ontologie bumaine * r^prit du Prince de Monaco en fut 
’iivement frapp^. 

La premia dans roidre chionolo^que de ces d^couvertes. c^e de rHooime 
de La Clmpdle-aujL-3aintfl> eut un grand reientiEERemeiiL Apr&s aa pr&cntation 
dans Ics milieux purement scientifiqueHp 1 b grande presse la fit coonaitre au public 
qui mar qua pour eiJe une tivh curiosity A cette epoque, TiMunombrableft ™iteura 
dcblercnt dans mon Isbonitoire du Mujseiun pour voir le crane ddji devenn celibre 
et CCS viBiteurs nppart^^naient A tuuteB les cat^gorfes sociokaj ou intelloctuellea 
la capitale. Le Prince de Monaco voulnt aenomplir lui ansai cette sorte do pelerinage, 
11 vint mo voir un apn^midi Tres impre^mnn^ a la vue du v^n^bio docu¬ 

ment ost^logiquc, il resta fort longtenips k In contempler^ h rexaminer aons toutea 

faces, k scrutnr lea ddtailB particulierH de sa morpbologie. Puie le soir tomba ; 
ie conchaut s’embrasa derri^re le ddme du Panttcon et lee ailboiiettes plua fines dea 
nutrea monuments de la montagne Saintn'Oenevidve, Lij. devant ce beau spectacle^ 
le Priuoo me fit part d’nn nnnveau projet auquel ii peneoit ilepuis longtempa 
et qu'il ^tait mainteiLont d^cidfi ii niettie en ex^ution. Et il me demanda 
de lui preparer un pkn d^oTgonisation d^un Institut de Pal&>nt<*logie 
huumino. 

Son esprit avak ^te vivement £rapp4 du contraste que pr^aentent, d'mie part^ 
rimmense Lut^ret ct rimporUince philc^supliique de nna Etudes et, d "autre part, 
la faiblesse dea moyens d'action mis jusqu^alocs au service de la Pal^ntologie 
humame^ miienct bien fraui^aiae et pourtant k peu ptte ignore dea pouvoirs offieiuls^ 
acadnmiquea et universitaires de notre paya, Et* dflnB sa grande bont^^ j] voulut 
^Lre Ie Princt? Cliurmaut de cette nouveUe CendriHoo. B d^finit magnifiquemeat 
80 !i but par lu premise pbrasc de In lettre qu‘il ^envit le 23 novembro 1910 au 
ItGaiEtre do riuatrucrtion publique pour lui annoucer sm mtentious. 
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All COOTS de ma vie lahorien&e, disait-il^ J*ai souvent ir^rett^ qu^tme place 
plus gninde oe fut pas attribq^^ diuifl h mouvement uitellectuel de nolle ^poque, 
a ri£tilde du niyut^ quJ envetoppe Je^i QngLn€Si de I'Hnmauite. A mesure que mon 
eaprit a'^lanait par la culitin; adeotiiiqiie^ je aouliaitais plus ardemment de voir 
a^4tablLr gut ime base ni^tliotlique lea inveatigationa n^ccssaijsa pour ovoquer lee 
tracea fugitives que nos aGcendants odt laiaseea daus le sein dc In teno pendant une 
incalculable aucceesion de Bi^lee. £t je [lensais que Jn philosophic et In momle dea 
soci^t^ hiunaines seraient moina mcertaineG devatit ThiRtoiTe de» generations eedte 
avec hut propre ponsai^re.” 

Ayant ainsi r^Tn de cr^r un foyei pulsaant d'^tiidea tiaBcen hut dcs foiiMIea 
uiethndiqnea/* le Prince de Monaco lo detail d^an iiunieubje qu'il flevait fake con* 
atruire et d’un cnpitnl de 1^,000,Of JO franca, Le 15 d^cembre 1910^ rinslLtut de 
Pftldontologie hiimaine fut recoann d’ntilit^ publlqne par TEtat fran^^G. 

D'nprra sea statata, Ic nonvel ^tabliasement^ plac^ mm mn direetioii+ a pour 
but le pTOgTM de la science enr toutea lea queatloiia rclativea h rurigiue et k rbistoire 
de rHomme fosaile. 

Lea princjpatiK muyena d'action sont: I*, das laboratuirea ob eat ^tudi^ le 
produit dea fooillcs cffcctu^ea par le peraonnel do l^lnstilut ou d'antres travajlleuiia 
Gous sa tlirectioD ; dca publicaticna servant n fairc conimltre lea r^ultntG des 
fouillca ct des recheTchea adcntifiqiiea; dca cdars ct des confeences sar In. 
Fnl^ntologic bnmnine et b Prihbtoire. 

Sana attendre la couatmetiun du batirnontp qni devait exiger un certain tempfi^ 
lea prolesaeuis, MM. Breuil et Obemmierj entieprircnt en Fiance, en Kspagne, dans 
rEurope centrale^ dea explorations et dea fouiUea coudderables^ tandis qu^un certain 
nombie da tFavaillcniG ind^pendanta ^taient encourage dans lours rocherchea an 
mo^en de subventioiifi. 

Lc nouvel Edifice coustmit par t'aTchitecte Pontremolii tie tarda pas h s^^Jever* 
11 ome anjouid^hui de sea facades £l^ant%s cette partie du boulevard Saint-Marcel 
naguw occupy par le Mnrch^ attx ehevaux. Sea facades oSrent one oeuvre sculp- 
turale due a Thabile cisenii de M. Constant Boux et dont Tid^ est due a notm 
fondateur Ini-mfijne* Le Prince de Monaco a vouln, en effet, que sou nouvel Institut 
ait dea dehois seduiaantg, d^une belle tonne artistiquo et r^volant, d^ Tabord, par 
le choix dea motifa d^ratifs, tout Tint^ret des dtudes qni s^y poursiu^^nt. 

Le vastes sous-hoIs comprennent dea aaHea de dcballage et de claftsemcnt pro* 
viaoire des produite de fouiUes, dea atellerG de preparation et de tnunlnge Au 
rez-dc-cliaiissce se trouvent une grande flaHe de conferencea et d^expoeition^ lea 
Gervices g^n^auip Direction, sefu^tariat, dea hiboratoirea de photograplue et de 
chimie, lea cabinets de travail dea proleiaaeurs. 

L'lnatitut n'est paa un Mus^e et eon but li east dbmoutder des collectiona. 
Maid il dotfc avoir^ pour renseignemeat et pour Tetude^ dea aeries ausai compl^tea 
que ptisdibie d objetfl de eompamiflon, dans lea clivefa domaines de rEtbnographie 
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pri^]usto£iqii£, de rAntkropolQgiet de rAnatomie compar^e et dc la Pal^ontologie 
dea dtimiStea ^poques g5olngiqaea. Cea aeries, d& aujourd'htii fort iioportAiites, 
Eout dlflpoa^ tit cbsades dana t]^oi£ aaJle^ dites dc comparabon qai eutauient aa 
pitmier Stage, one Yaete bifalioth^ue et qui flont comme le coiiipl#mmt do celle-cL r 
les objet^ d'Stude a cote des Hvtefl, La bibliotb&quOf qni vient de e^oniichir de la 
piScieufle ealiection do Ii^*red d^Eiaile CartidlliuCi oat iiinSaagSe, Sgalement on aalle 
do travail, et quelques oabinets, a ce meme Stage, aont r&aervea k dea savants do 
distinction qui d^aireTaJeiit laire nn jour k rinstitut. 

Los mat^riaOX des foiiillei, aiosi dSball^a, trieSj^ nettoySs^ prepaid, dans lea 
aalles du eons^soL pbotogmphifia an re^-fle'ChailHs^e, Studies an premiRr Stagei 
doivont laire robjet de mSmoirca ittiiprimSs. Le deiixiSme Stage compretid^ avec 
uno sdle de deasin, des piScea oh sont emum^mSe^ lea pubiicationa. Cellea-d 
aerveut a enrichir la bibbotliSqae de Tlnsfitiit par voie d'Scbangea. Quelquea 
esemplaircs eont mis dans le commerce par l'tiitcna6diiur& de MM, Masson et Cie, 
tiditeuM,^ 

L'lnstitut devait etio maugurS & la bn de La gnerte m StS cmelk pour 

Ini ccmntie pour tons les antr^ etablissemtinto aclentiEques^ Pendant six ana il a 
du vivre d’une vie calentie. La 23 dStjembre 1920, O fat afficiellemcnt inaugurS 
en presence de M. Millerandp PrSaident de la llapiibliquo fran^aiae et de 
tiombreux mvitSs: membrsi du goaveniemeat, du eorpti dlplamatiqno, dis granda 
otablksements soientlEquf^, des BociStSe Bavantea, reprSeontante de la 
prei^p etc, 

Un an api^^ le 18 ffevrior 1922, le Prince avait !h joie do prAddof la pmmiSre 
confSrenee publique et de oonBlater le sncccs vraLment populake de Toauvre qn'il 
venait de realUer. Malgrs im 4tat do sante qui causait dSjk de Yives inquiStudea 
k son cntnuTUge^ U ptonon^ im discaurs, on, commo toujoom, rnriginalito et la 
richessti de k forme babillaient do fortes ot nobles pensSes, et dout cbiiquo phrase 
tSmaignuit do son rrapect et de eon amour de la acience, Vmie Stea ici, dkaii-it, 
dans un temple nouveau que ]'"ai fait sortir de terre pour que I'AntfarDpologio 
appujSe 5 UT dos Loie flolennellcfi pukse pkaet un jour but les mrsl^Srea qui nous 
en>nB!oppont, Jo veux qn^ele apporte a U cjvdisatian le concoors des grandee farces 
tiontenuos daiis eon aeiu et qui puiifiorout nos mcoum, nos id^, nos rapporia 
sDciaux qnand rHuuianjt4 saura d^oCi olle vrent et eamptendra oh ello va,” L^audi- 
tocre, quo ne ponvait contenir la oaUe do confmncea, k remeraia par uno longue 
ovation. 

< Voki prlUDijHilcfl lio MS puLllcfttkiEifi: £w Otutiit de GrirtioMi:, par MT^T, de YilknenTe, 
M, Boulti, E. CartaUhAti, V^riMsu, 2 vuls^+ La-i* av«3 (14 plarwlics tin bMiogravtim i la isitie, 
eompfcDiiiit 5 voL d« Ftinhtris d caimief avec un 

totAl de 217 plsnelkeft }ion tmlti en noir on c±i conkuiB^ Le* midejui Paia^m^, par le Dr. R. 
TenmaUt t vd. In 4*^ aTea 15 pTsudie^; k mmkin du inJirriuintinaf iPAaihro- 

piJfiffit 4 i d'ArMohffier peiAii/torufuiSr, Momoo, 1B06, t Tott j et ime petite s^ne dn 
PappofrU anuMelj par Ip Diroctflur el haa Frurtisei^unu 


€t kff r&jcn/it pro^^ de la PaUonjtoloffte humaine 01 Ffanoe. 
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Ce fat m demiere vifiite & r 6 tialjlie 9 etiitjit dont 0 fitait ir^pitablemimt fier ft 
auque! il tdmoigaiut Falectioa d’an pour 30 a demier-M. Qu«lqiie« Bfimoibes 
plus taid, aor son lit de flGTiifrft.nc(«, il tu^EUtretenflit dn bd avenir qn*il ontTEVOjfait 
pour notrc Science* Et, d"im ton affectueux que ]c u'oubUemi jamais, II votdait 
remercier une foia de plus scs coHabofatettrs pour Ics joiea lutdlectudlcs qu ilfl lui 
avaient procarfee et qui ^tmeut ceMes auxqueiica cn Prince souvcrain atlAcliait le 
plus de prixr QueJques scrmaiiifis apt^, le 26 jiiiti dernier, il succotnbAit, 3oa 
ieetamont^ rWig^ ea dca terroes d'uue rare iioble&e»e+ eonstitue uu dernier et blatant 
tfimoignage de son devoueineiit aux iutlrete de la Scdence, piuidpa] but d^une ide 
tonte couflacT^ au tra™! et anx progi^e de 

Voufl le voyeK^ Messifiira et cbcm Cooflerea, une telle existence et uue idle 
oeuvre depasaentp par laur grondeur et letiz portcep le^ limites du terntoire g&S' 
gcapldque oil ellcs ee sont d£ron1£e^. ^minents servicea rendus k la Sdeuce par 
le Prince Albert ler cle Monaco n'ont pas exeluBWcmeOt en faveur de la France 
doat il fut toujotars rami fidMe et dSvoii^. r^aoltate UrCqwia, grace a son influence 

et h ees Ub^rEilil^s, font aujoord'bni portie du patrimome universe!. Et raction* 
doat mou pays a le preniier fut ausd bienfaimmte pour d’autren paySp 

oil efle s^exer^ comme une Horte de force catftlytique d^ermiaant uue gmnde 
actaTit^ dAiYH Ic chomp de nos Etudes et provoquanl pnriout une belle filiation. 
Ce ae flont done pas lea seuls progrfta occomplia en France an caurs de cea vingt 
dend^rea ann^w dana le doaiainc de la Pal^ntologie humAine quL rdivent en gmnde 
partae de Tceuvre anthiopoloflique du Prince Albert ; les piogrfca accomplis m pen 
partout en dependent aussi d'uM fo^on ptois pu moias fitroite, 

0"eat par la realisation ind^finie dcs prugr^a de oet oidre que ce ” Prince de 
sdence et d'art,*' que ce ” Prince utile ” entrevoyoit pout rHiimamtc do meiileum 
jouTB, comme en temoigne cette phrase ^ente par lui i “ Poi cnltivfi la Science pares 
qu'dle r^pand la lumi^re et que U lumi^ro engendre la justice," 
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L—Il^TItODXJCTlQN, 

Tins report referB to a part of the material collected tii Deccnibers 11J30, and Janmuy, 
]93lp bjr an anthropological expedition from Oaford. The lexpeditioti wats tnade 
poffiible bj* the generosity of Sir Alfred Mond and a grant from the Mary Ewoxt 
Truat, Most of the meBysuremente on crania, on the womeiij miii on about a hundred 
men Finrl womm at Gozo, were clone by Mrs. Jenklnaon and Misa Mosa working 
together.^ Miaa fiiosaen menaurod long bonea and about half the ehildreiSH^ The 
lemaining meaenrementB were done by the present writer. A$ far ns poBSible all 
the ekeletal material waa examined by the present writer, who m altimately tes- 
ponsd^lo for the sexing. !Mr. Hort was occupied in working at the iireba&olo^cal 
problems. I am indebted to Mm. JcnldneDn end Mka Mnaa for working out a nimiber 
of indices on the living, and to Mlm Bueedl for help in tabulation. 

We aJ] wish to exprcaa our thanks to the Governor of Malts (Field-Maralm] Lord 
Plumer), who gave ua oQIcia] support, took a great personal interest in our work, 
and Emoothed aw,iy many of the difficulties! ^d to the Lieiitenaut'Goviiraor* 
Mr. EobeTtaom Dr. 2aitimit, the Rector of Malta University and Curator of the 
Museum, set hie imrivallftl knowledge of the island at our diapoaal, and gave ua 
every poasdble help. Our thanks aie also due to various members of the Department 
of Public Health, who socribced busy days in order to take us into villages where 
they happened to be known ; to Count Caniona Catto^ for instructing me in the 
botany i^f Malta; and to nmuerous other WmidB who did evciything in their power 
to enable ua to collect data in Malta, 

' It ii bopod to ulilifjR tbfl matejM {LtsiHitg! wlib the loiv^ bemoft and with the chiMrea iil 

oabwqpEiit papcK 
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In Orford, ProleiHor Arthur ThcnnBOti has aet the resouires of his Ilepartment, 
Inclnding a calcolating luachiiije. at my diEposal, alut has helped me euntiDually with 
advice ami kindly criticism. My CormeT teaeh@^—Sir Arthur Svaos, Mr, Henry 
Balfour, Mr. E. T. Leeds, and Professor J, L. Myrea—have accorded mo in many 
conversations the combined privileges of a colleague and a pupil, I fear that 1 
have, albeit unwittingly, often pirated their ideas. My colleague, Misa Blackwood, 
has devoted the greater jiart of a Long Vuication to heiping to finiah and prepare 
ttiis paper for the press before my leaving England, and has performed tbe laborioua 
task of looking over proo& in my absence. 

IL—GEOOBAniY. 

Tbe Maltese archipelago conabta of the islands of Malta, Gozo, Comino, Oomi- 
netto and Filfoln. The two latter are uninhabited, and Comino is practically 
untenonted. We are therefore only concerned with the isJanrlfl of Malta an,] Gqjo, 

Malta lies about 60 miles south of Sicily and 180 nnilea uorth of the AfnVnn 
coast. Its mnmmum length is 18^^ miles, its maximum breadth 8| mil^, and its 
area 55 square mitea, Qojeo is considerably smaller, and has on area of about 20 
square miles. 

Geologically, the istands are Late Eocene (3}, The intern and most thickly 
inhabited part of Malta conaiats of globigerina limestone, which overlies lower 
coralline limestone; in the western part these beds are covered with beds of greensand 
and blue clay or marl, over which lies the upper coralline limestone. The rock is 
everywhcpc extremely friable, and is perpetually dirintegrating under the m fl u pfpp 
of wind and rain. Except in one or two places the soil is seldom more f1«Ti a few 
inches deep, 

Tbe snrvDunding seas are Worm and shallow ; a rise of 50 fathoms would connect 
Malta and Siefly, ami a rise of 200 fathoms would Join North Africa and Europe 
include Malta as a craggy bastioiL The shallowest sea, however, lies more to the 
west. Malta should, therefore, be more correctly described aa an outI)-ing pier of 
im old land bridge rather than part of the land bridge itself. It seems probable that 
alow, tectonic movements are actually in progmsa to^iay, and that the archipologo 
is sinking; but it is extremely unlikely tlmt any men of whom we possess traces at 
present, with the doubtful exception of a few fragments from the W'eid Dalam, f-ama 
to Malta when it was still part of the mainland. 

The id am I is tilted from south to north. The cliffs along the southem coast 
are high and ptecipitonB, and some of tbe lofriest parts of the i«l«orl are dose to 
the shore. 

The nndeicM here forms a pleasant conriust to tbe less fertile parts of Malta. 
Carib trees are not uncommon, potatoes are cultivated on terraces, and tbe tiny 
fields are irrigated, as elsewhere in Malta, by little runlets conducted along channels 
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made of open stone jnpes. On the roclti, in JanuaTy, there TTafl a wild profimnn of 
flowering lieatli, of a species akin to our lieatJier {Efictt). Where the water over¬ 
flows, there are tiny reed beda, but always amalleT and leas liixariant than thoao of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. In some plaeea on these cliffs the charlock appears to 
have competed snccosafuUj with (haiii cemna. 

The north coast is goaer&Uy more shelving. There are no mountains, bnt the 
whole eiirf ifce ia enthy deep ravines, which are for the most part dry, but which may 
t«rtntAm es much aa three feet of water during a spate; the rahutha of sonie of these 
vaBeys form amaU flnrds. The ■western part of the island, which contains the upper 
coralline b«li, contrasts atrongly with the eastern. The hills are higher, the vallnyTS 
bigger and more roiunded, and tlie country is 1ms parehctf, owing to the underK'ing 
marls. The acenery of Goao reaemhlea that of Westetn Malta, but the cliffs are 
higher and grander, the fields arc larger, and the country ia greener. 

Owing to the large population every foot of sod is precious, and the whole of 
Malta is parcelled nut into innumerable tiny fidde, aotne hardly more than a few 
yards square, each being separated from the oeit. by a stone wall, Olives end 
earibs gtuw as elsewhere in the Mediterranean, but for the most part they are limited 
to the comSM of the fttreaiiiB ; oranges fiouriah where there is sufficient water to 
irrigate them, but in Mail* one looka in vain lor the abundant orange groves of 
Sicily, or the pleasant tangled billsidea erf Northern Cyprus. The myrtle is almost 
absent, the numbers of wild myrtle boahea can nearly be cotmted on the fingers of 
a man’s hands. The flora (4) goneraliy is moet akin to that of Siefly ; 94 per cent, of 
the Maltese b that island, 91 per cent, in Africa, and 90-B per cent, 

in the Levant (6). There am three things which are predominant in all the Bccnery of 
Malta: stone walls, goats, and the yellow flowers of the virulent Oxalis Cffrnna, 
which not m'cn the gnats will eat. 

Owing to the umidl siae of Malta and the natore of its surface, the weather ia 
dominated by two factors—the sea and the directiou of the wind. The mean annual 
temperature is 66>6" F., tbe mean annual rainfall is 21-6 inches, precipitation 
normally occurring on 81 dajis. The mean relative humidity for seven years is 
79’1 per cent. The coldest month is February (mean tcinpcratore 62-9° F.); tho 
hottest August (77-9* F.). During June and July pracricaDy no rain foils, and in 
Aiigrurt the ia only 0-lZ mm. (6}# 

In workiiig nut tonat&DtSp I divided tHfi islmidfi into two areas Urbaii 
and BtiraL This is the division in the census (31), and comsponds very cloaely to 
a marked difference in the conditions under which the population lives. The former 
includes the fortified towns and suburbs, Talletto, Floriana, Cottaneria, Senglca, 
Conapi'ure, Qicma, 8t> Julian, Fieta Miaida, Hammm, Birehircara, Cunni, Paula, 
TarxieD. Zabbar, Calcara and Rabato; the latter, tho moreiaolated villages in the 
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Thc^ fdrtifierl tDvmB and BubuTha. ap&rt. fiom liabato, form a practically con- 
linuDiia iiiliabifeeci area. The pcpubtioii, esi>e< 5 ially io the siibnrb&j ih extrerpeljr 
cfvcWHiVvded. The country' Tillijge« afe irregularly built along a series of wjnuling 
laocSj wliJcb converge on on open space not mfrequently satnatcfl in front of the 
village church. In a corner of such a there is usually a ciaie, and it is here 

that the majority of raesauremeiiLH of the country people wete taken^ very often as 
the men came nut- of hlasa on Sunday. Some of the \ullage3 have orange gardens^ 
wherever there is suiEeient water to spare for irrigation purposes. 

Although with niotlem means of tmufiiiort it is poauble tn virit practicidly the 
whole iHland in one day, many of the villagi^ ore nearly enJogamouSp in spite of 
the abaciice of geographical lioaiiHariea, The men of one village will certainly ii-ot 
seek Lheir wives from a neighbouring village, U they marry o-ntside their own 
hamlet, it will probably be with a girl from the suburban area- Similarlyj many of 
the town dwellers find wives ftinoiig the daughters of the country folk. No Huch 
disLinodons appear to hold in the urban districts. Conunuuicfttioda within this 
tatter area are good and chcapr and extensive use of them appears to be made by 
the whale [xipulation. 

IIL—HiSTonY, 

The ethnological history of the archipelago is not as yet very ctear^ and further 
evidenre is badly need^. A very iuterestmg cave^ usually known as Ghar Dalam, 
has been excavated by Mr. Dcqiott, to whom 1 am indebted for pemiisaioti to examine 
his finds and bis MS. notes. The valley (the AVeid Dalaru) in which thia cave ia 
idtuated, aliowa signs of three t-erraccs. The earliest terrace is high above the present 
level of the fftreatn^ which runs on the level of the old second terrace* and the third 
terrace^ on a still lower levels is in most places fitlefl up by debris, brought down by 
the present sstream nr its immediate pitdecesaor. The second terrace appears to 
belong to two different periods, as there are In places marks on the rock of under¬ 
cutting by the Kwirlmg of a stream at two very different levels. The river w'hich cut 
out these terraeea must, at least in flood time, have contained a conoid erabie volume 
of water. The modem stream is, howev^cr, even at the wett+jat time, hardly more 
than a series of disccmiccted pioolfi. The Gbac Dalam cave belongs to the earlier 
part of the set^oml terrace* It doutained miuierous aherda* mostly Bronze Age. 
By far the greater jiairt of the cave, however* filled up with a very large number 
of bones, the majority of which belonged to a species of pygmy hippo potaimis* 
These bones, and even the teeth* sJiow considerable evidence of attrition by w^ater* 

In this foswil bed Mr. Despott dulma to have discovered the remaina of Neau- 
dertai man. All the human reniBins that have been found coufliat of veiy pmall 
frogmente, and apart from one tooth, there is no evidence to show that theac bones 
really heJoug to Neandertal man. The tooth is a moiar exhibiting unusual char¬ 
acter a, bat in the absenee of X-ray photographs or a eectiem* and compariaoic with 
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authenticated material^ it ia hardly po^ible to atate definitoly that Neandertal mao 
WB 3 living in Malta at the time when Ube rivers were large and the pygmy hipjHT- 
potamua nbundant. It ia further rejnarkahle that in a deposit which appears to 
be admirably suited for the preservation of boms, tinjy small fragiuentE of man have 
been found. In such a dry clumte as that of Malta, cracks may have occurred in 
the floor of a cave^ down which tiny fiagtneiini of bones may easily have fiUlen. 
There are some gravel terraces in the neighbourhood of Zebbng, which should 
certainly be explored for traces of Palipolifcliio man in the island. 

The peculiar farm of the Maltese sanetnariea has been discussed with great 
W'ealth of detail by Professor Zaniniitp with special reference to the eite at Hal 
Tarxien, ITe is inclined to believe that they belong to the Neolithic period. There 
is ceftainly on entire absence of metal in the Neolithic ” strnt nni and the stone 
masonry has not been workcfJ with metal tools. The development of pottery, 
however, niiggei^ti^ s Late Neolit^u(^ or even, an Eneolithic stage, not improbably of 
comparatively late date. There is considerable evidence to suggest that the buildingB 
were extremely holy pLaces, and there arc uumernus parallel examples from other 
parts of the Mediterranean which imlicate that under certain conditionfi metaL or 
at a later date iron, was tabu in particular sanctuaries. We know nothing at present 
about the domestic culture of these megalith builders, and it is unsafe to argue from 
their sanctuaries that they were unacquainted with the use of bronxe. The period 
may be provisionaily termed “ Malta Local Neolithic.” 

Although the majority of the material found at Hal Saflieni^ is Neohthic. a 
number of undoubtedly Bromic Age wares of coarse types, and fragmenta of large 
vessels similar to the cremation nms of the Hal Tarxien Bronxe Age period 
were found there^ In spite of the very large number of bones which I cxaminiMi, 
however, I did not find any ddiuitc traces of cremation; and with such evidence 
as 1 possess at present, 1 think it is justifiable to conclude that we ore dealing with 
material anterior to the Eromsc Age at .Ha I Tarxien, f belonging to the Malta Local 
Neolithic periods Some faodi^ were undoubtedly buried in but the majority 
appear to have been brought there, posaibly from varioinj parts of the isLand ; 
probably they were exhumed and stored in the nypisgasum. The fractures on manv 
of the bones and the comparative aheence of complete long bones, suggests eKbuma- 
tion^ a practice still widely distributed in the Mediterranean. 

The verj*^ close resemblance between the incisod ** Neolithic ** ware from Hal 
Tarxien and that from Santa Vema in Oozo. suggests that at this tune there must 

^ The Hypogacum At HaI S aflieni edo^btu dJ b nciriea of Artificial eaves hoUDh-'Cid oat under- 
gtouiuL lit BdiUtu^n to liumcroud dmaU objcsotifir RtMtnettcfl Bliefiils+ these cavee coqtainod! a 
T^Ty loTgB ani&ber of ti nman IxmEa^, The wliiqh am dulmcnie in form, atid spifAls 

in lod ochfo ou the ewL liAV^ inclined PmEesflor to l^elieve that ihhi is a 

Whfttrver it* true pTir|PO«, the HypognFum ceftainly forms au eiteuHivB oAotiajy of 
Local Noolithk '* materiBl- 
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have been comdemble intercommtmicatioQ at least beitw een these two pUcea and 
admita the possibility of some of the bones in the HyxK>g®um coming from a diatnnec, 
A careful examination wna made n| the bones found in the Neolithic etrattim at 
Hal TandeiL These were all, as far as oould be made ontp those of domes tic anlmala, 
the ox and the eheep predoininating^ A number were either calcined^ or had the 
^emi^alcinepd appearance of hones which had formed part of a roast joint. It seenm 
reasonable to follow Professor Zammit's suggestion that a number of these bones 
were those of sacrificial animals^ No trace of human bones was discovered in the 
stratum of this period at Hal Tarxien, The very big dust deposit which occurs on 
top of the Neolithic stratum suggeata a rather dryer eikuate than occurs at present. 
If the climatic copditions had been similar throiighonl the ages^ there appears to he 
no reason why such a deposit shotdd not nlm have occ urred at other times. Without 
laying undue stress on what must necessarily be a hazardom^ hypothesis, there are 
sbght indieatioda from oateological evidence, os we shall hope to show later, that 
there was a diEereuce in climate at the time when Hal Tarxien was built and 
modem days. 

The ground plan of Hal Tarxien and the other sanctuaries remains to be 
explained. Speaking generally, each sanctuary may be described os a seri^ of three 
<5onaecuLive ap^es growing successivdy amaUer. At the end of the third apse, in 
what appears t* have been the holy place, there is usually a small doLnien-shaped 
cist, ^metirncfii i^itb a hole on top and in front* fn such cists large uunibers of 
animal bones have been found. It is suggested by Professor Myres that such a plan 
Is the fimd outcome of the tmitierfe. 

The general dolmen-ILke features of a number of the recesses of some of the 
sanctuaries, and of the stonework in the Hypogmum at Hal Saflieoi, together with 
the terra-cotta objects which have lieen found, suggest that the megalith builrlors 
wore famibar with dolmens, of which there nre examples in the island; and it seems 
just possible that m Maltese soil the structiire, which elsewhere developed into the 
most ebborate form of chambered fjarrow, may have become the three-apsed akriue. 
It must be remembered that it would be impossible in Malts to build any form of 
barrovf^ owing to the ahsenco of surfoco BoiL 

It is interesting to note that except for certain diEorences in the fonn of the 
nose, the people that We associate with the dolmen cultuie in Western Europe 
closely resemble the people buried in the Hypog®um at Hal Soflieni. 

The human re ma i ns of Bronze Age date unfortunately sean^, and are 
limitetl to calcined fragmente from Hal Tarxien. The finds at Bahria, a site which 
has not yet been properly excavated, suggest a settlement of foreign immigrante 
to a place whicrh, as the name implies, is one of the few spots in that port of the 
island where the sea is easy of access. This may have been the first Lutroduction 

* dogs" boato wr-re foiuid, po^ibly of doubtful aatiq^uily. 
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of to the kland^ Bmuse Age pottery k Les^ bigUy finished tltim tbo Ne^ilithic 

Ware, but tdihoogb the two are certaioly dieftinct^ there Are 

formfl. 

From uu ethuologied point of view it would appear that the Brou^e Age, or 
the end of the Neolithio Age, was in many places a crucial period, Tt is difhculiT 
however, to parallel this in Malta hj linking np the ostwlogical and the archieological 
materials As we fthjdl hope to show later, tiiE^ Megalithic peojjle in Malta appear 
to be very distinct from the later iuhahitants, and to present cerhiiu Armenoid 
eh&racterifitica. Blt Arthur Evans^ has pointc 2 cl out that there vraa a western, colonial 
movement from the maiidand of Greece towards the close of the period which he 
has termed Late Mincan m. There is evidence of nuch a movement in cemeteries 
near Syracuse. Dp to the pri^mt, however, there is no evidence ol Malta being 
cotmected with the East at bo early a date. It has further been suggesteil that at 
some period in the early hiHtoty of the island a complete destruction of the old 
population toot place. 

The sherds from Kalliba apipear to bo similnr in fabric and d^ign to those of 
the Hal Tartan Bronze Age. During the so-called "PhtBoician period we have 
cultural evidence of connectiQii with the iEgeau atid North Africa, and it W'OuJd 
appear that then, if not earlier, the jQual shaping of the prsent population wbm taking 
place, and that the mixed “island people of the Eastern Mediterranean were 
sufficiently firmly established to swamp any further umnigration of invadars belonging 
to a pure Mediterranean strain. 

The Punic influence^ tiiough culturnUy no doubt of importance, doea not seem 
to have altered the population phyricallvi and tbougfa at this rime the connection 
with North Africa was undoubtedly cloai^ it was not auffieientiy strong to counteract 
the change wrought by the sea rover?; tram the islands, and to restore a type flinulaT 
to that of Neolithic times. 

Until the Enmau occdpation at the end of the third century b^c. Malta appears 
to have been cloaely connoted with North Africa. Home held the Monda as a military 
or Bsnu-Qulitaiy outpost untfl nearly the end of the second century a.d. The period 
usually known os *' Eomau “ in Malta should be more correctly desscribed us Eomano- 
Maltesc ^ although Eotne was the mlmg power and mujch Eoman culture was intro¬ 
duced, there are few references to Malta in Eoman literature, and from an ethnological 
point of view the ujlund was rertamly working out its own salvatioru 

The archipelago was given practical autonomy and made a mumcipium about 
A.D* 17T. Qb the dfriFuan of the E[m|jife, in 395^ the islands wore teken over 
by the Eastern Empire, to which they were certamly ethnologicaHy akin. Invasions 
of barbarians may poaaihl)^ have wcuired, hut when the Arabs captureil the islands 
in 870 they found a Byzantine garrison in occupation^ Robert of Sjcily, with a 

i PreiiiBtorin Tomlw of CemtiGOfi/' Arthatdo^ier UXn 107 , 
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bedaH liAzidfulof Kniglits, took over Blielta In tO90« The became part of the 

kinf^rtom of Sicily^ and shared its vaiyiiig fortunes! till they were ceded to the Knights 
of St. John by the Emperor Charles V in 1530* 

For the nesi three eenturies the history of the Knights is so intimately couoemed 
with the history of hlalta that we mwit at liioait briefly con^dei the general portion 
of the Order. 

The Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jemsalem were finally ejected from the 
coast of Syria at the end of the thirtmith century. They occupied Rhodes in 130S. 
This island formed their home for over two hnndred years. Early in 1533 they 
were driven from Hkodee, taJdng with them 44)00 Rhodians. Given a temparary 
home at Viterbo by Pope Clement VII, a member of their own Order, they finally 
reoeK'^ the island of Malta from the Emperor Charles V under conditlonfi of nominal 
feudal J5ijbnii8sion+ to wit, the Grand Master to send a falcon to the Viceroy of Sicily 
every All Sotdfi^ 11^7- 

The Order had im internatioital character, and in the sixteenth century was 
di\id45J into eight "Languages'" or “Langusi/* according to the origin nf the 
KrdghtSp namely^ Provence^ Auvergne, France. Italy, Aragon^ England, Germany and 
Castile, The English Language was suppresses! in 1G40^ prerioua to which time 
nuiny of the Knights who had lieeii in Engbnd (the Grand Priory was situated in 
Clerkenwell) had either fled to Malta or been executed. The fiction of an English 
Langtiage was, however, kept, and as late as 1783^ on the foundation of a Bavarian 
** Lirngunge," this latter waa united to the old English “ Langue;'* which of cotnse m 
reality no longer existed, and called the Anglo-Bavarian. The dominant element in 
the populatioa of the Knights was certainly Ftenchj a nd the three French " Liangues ” 
—Provence, Auvergne and France—were certainly, both ethnologicully and politi¬ 
cally, the most important. The latter aspect was reflected in the great number of 
French Grand Masters. 

For a generatifin after the occupation of the island by the Koighte, Malta 
^gradually succeeded in establishing an important position in the Mediterrajieaii- 
There seemB little doubt that men like Strotriji La Valiotte^ Charles of Lorraine, and 
de Romegas were practically pirates, at least as far m their treatment of the Turk 
was concemod, and at this time a very large number of Turkiah slaves, presumably 
chiefly of Xegro origin, wore intfodueed into the bland. In 1564 Suliman the 
Magnificent decided to attack Malta, The story of the siege of Malta in 1565 is a 
magnificent passage in the history of this veiy ilistiiignmhed Order nf Chivalry, It 
only concerns tiM so far as it resulted in a roorganizatiou of the iortifieationg of the 
iflland ami tie building of the great city of Valletta, called after the Grand Master 
of the Order, Jean Parisot de la Yallette. It is important for our purpoaa to remember 
that when the Turks were eventually driven from the bland, the Order had onlv 
■600 men capable of bearing arms who had survived the struggle. 
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Tie building oi Vnllrtta was begun by La Vallctte and continued by subsequent 
Giaud Masters. The majority of the labourers employed appear w have been 
alavea, although a certain number of men are said to bave bean imported from Sicily 
and Calabria. It is difficult to estimate bow far an indnetiial populaticm, which 
must have aoiountod to ewer SOW) men, can have ofiected the ethnology of the island. 

It will be seen, then, that the popidation of the urban districts, includii^ as it 
does such a very large proportion of the total inhabitants of the udand, is compara¬ 
tively new bo its present eunoundings. We have not got in Valletta, aa w'e have in 
some parts of the llcditerranean, a town site which has been occupied more or less 
continuously since the dawn of history. We do not Imow, of course, what was the 
condition of Mount Scebertas before Valletta was built, but it cectoiiily was not in 
any way an urban area, the old town having been what ia now known as Citta 
Veeohia. 

The subsequent history of the Order is not of great importance from the 
ethnological point of view. The Knights did not succeed ia suppresaing the Barbary 
corsairs, bnt carried; on u number of sea-faring expeditions, especially in the Levant, 
although during the Bcventeenth centary there were numcTDus sea- battles between 
the Knights and the coiealrs. 

Daring the noenpation of the Order, the food supply of Malta Was imported 
from Sicily, and when diplonmtic Tolatious were atr^ed between the Order and the 
ICiTig of Spain, shortage of food often became very marked. The relations between 
the Maltese end the Knights are difficult to sum up briefly, ihiring the earlier days 
the jaivil^es of the natives wore only limited aa far aa military necessity. and, to a 
oertain extent, financial obligatinos demanded. In later days the Maltese were 
emidoyed as InbouTBrs, as soldiere, ami aa aailors, and although we find that hi many 
cases the Grand Masters behaved generously to native women and children, the 
general record of the Knights, especially in the years before the dnal crash came, were 
unworthy of the ideals of on ascetic Order. 

The Order ruled the island until the final break-up of the last relics of Mediseval 
Kuiope by Napoleon. The French garrison surremleml to the British in i0U<>, after 
holding the island for two years. Malta was formally ceded to the British crown 
in 1814. 

1V ."DUMOQRAfUV. 

It has been suggested that the large number of bones found in the BypogaaiLDi 
ia evidence of a large population in Neolithie timeu. The place is, however, probably 
art OBHuary, and may have been in use over a long period. The earlier records are 
for the moat part nurcliahle. In 870, 3000 Greeks are said to have been killed, 
and 3614 Women and 5000 children sold into captivity. This auggesta a large 
popoUtioo. in 1530 Boisgelin'e figure (23} ia 15.000, but Miege (27) suggeate a 
population of 29,059. Mter the attack of the Turks in 1566, the total is said 
to have dropped to 10,000. The enussary oI Pope XlU roporteci the 
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j>oputatio& as 30, W In ITM. In 1632^ 50pl 1 A h given, and in 1007, In 1741 , 

110,000 is the popttlation, which is BSjd to have mcreaaett tQ 114,000 in 179S, The 
tiguree for Malta and Goato in IS2G are states! to be 119Bat the first reliable 
figure is il5,945i in 1&28, In 1S81 the population was 132,129 in Malta and n,&B3 
in Gozo * in 1901^ 184^742^ and 191 Ip 211,5t>4, 

In regard to the proportion of the fiexes there Were in 1911 119 hachciois to 
BKl epinstersp 93 hushands to 100 wives, and 44 widowers to 100 widows. In round 
thousands, the msl^ over 5 years of age were engaged in the following nccupations : 

7 in profeflHionalp 2 domestii:^ 19 eosnmeKial, 12 agricnltiiral, 21 industnal, and 31 
were unprodnedve end niKKeupieti * the last figure is rather nnsleading os it includes 
at least four separate — ehildreiu agod^ people of mdependent incomfiH and 

incapablee of all claases. The data in regard ,to foreigners is the most interestiiig 
for our purpose, as it gives an insight into the amount of mixture that is taking 
place. There were at the last census (1911) (31) 354 and 1,003 $ foreigners in 
the island. Of these 3 ? were Eug Kflh, the rcTuainder were made up &a follows : 
77 d and 45 ^ from Africa (apart from 1 d and 2 3 * all these came from Egypt, 
Tripoli, Tunis and Algeria) ; 479 d 499 ? from Sicily ; 15G J nnd 253 S 

from other |>art& of Italy : 36 d and 39 ? came from Greece, and 11 d were ctasaified 
as Asiatics, This does not^ of course, include the garriion, a large fioating populatioii 
of which the figures are uncertain, as they dcpurnd so much on the ships which happen 
to be in harbour at the time when the ccHMUi^ is taken. The increase of population 
betwwn 182B ttnd 1911 is of interest. That of Malta increased by 88^25 per csit 
of the total, and that of Gozu by 45'3l per cent. The increase in Malta was nearly 
Jive times as great In the suburban area as In the other areas combined.^ 

The densitv per square mile in 1911 wras 1884 (Malta 2107^ anti Goso 8 j9), 
The density in the southnsast comer of Malta is. however^ greater than would apjjear 
from thei^ fignfes. If the island be divided along a hue west of Gargur, Xaxaio^ 
Musts, Notabile^ Rabato, Crendt the areas ea^t and west of such a iine w^oiild be 
almost equal in siie. The eastern area, however^ contained in 1911 lSljl33 inlmbi¬ 
tan ts, and the western 5737- Practfoally all the Neolithic rcniaisiB ckccut in the 
eastern area, suggesting that the centreH of population have not changed appreciably 
iince Neolithic times. 

V-—iUrUBiAL AJKU Methops. 

The skeletal material examintHl is conveniently groopwi m four series : ji) Bones 
from the Hypogfeum at Hal Saflieni (Malta Local 7feolith jc)j (ii) Miscellaneous ancient 
skeletons, chiefly Rouiano-MaUeflc ; (Ui) Specimens from the Chapel of Bones (Late 
Mediaeval); (iv) Modem bones. Only in case (ii) were any complete skdetons ainiilahle. 

■ this ftiiiole waa wrhtfia the resolts of the <.'eD&us of Imve become mvaUahJe. 

They are m lallomsMalta* J^,697 ^9:2,127 (f, 97,570?) ; Gozo, 22,551 Ul>,61ft gf, U,043? ), 
Total for the two islands, &□ iDcrease otdy ^ smen 1911, u n^nst 26,822 in ths 

previmis decacle^ 
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(i) Thti Hal Baflieni hau^ (whose ADti^aitw we have alreatly rlij^tiseed) are in 
a very bad condition ; few long bon^ are coinpJefe. After tbrough wveral 

tana of fragmeDfe, [DGD^iremmta were taken oti waoh botiea us were Esulfieiently Well 
preaervec]- A aumber of astragali were brought to Englaod for mote detfliled 
examinatjoD later. The Hal SaRiem ernnia, which hail prcvioualy been exambied 
by Bnidlcyp were re-measured. 

(li] There are in the Museum of V'alletta and in the Rotnau riUnat Notabifea 
amali eeriea of ancient ekullB and an-me eumplete skeletons, mo^t oi which were 
excavated by Dr. ZammiL These can be exactly dated by orrhEGoIogiral evidence, 
but are unfortimately too few to warrant the drawing of any definite conclujsions. 

(ill) The Chapel (rf Etones is a large, fantastically arranged osauary. It is alleged 
to contain the bonea of patients Jyfeg ^ hospital of the Knights of St. John, 
and probal)Ty dates fcoin the eeventeenth and eighteenth centuries. There ora 
Eieveml remiirtable Eeaturea about these bonee^ first the nijml^er of aged, pefaom^ 
rapreaented^ suggesting generally the tj'pe of population which finda its way into 
tihe cuBuol ward of a modem tnstitutiaii, secondly the alinogt entire absence of the 
female sex \ among 500 ekuLls aeiecte^t at randoun about 8 per cent^ oulv wer« 
aex&d as ^ ^ ¥ j or f | these have not been included in the final count. It m, 
of course, quite possible that the number of female skulls is even 1^. but there 
WBS an orphanage attached to the hoepital, and same child ten's bones were fciimd in 
the oeauary, which may contain a few bones of uuns. The method of selection—for 
the number nf bones ia very great— was as foliows i The skulls are mriuiged on 
shelves, and any skull without a bai^ioii was rejected, otherwise no selectiou was 
made; long bones were pk-ked out where the epiphyset^ were sufficiently weli 
preserved for measurement^ Unfortunately the person who arranged the os*niary 
mixed up all the boneo^ and wired the wraug maud i hies ou to the ccaum- Althought 
theraforer oa a whole, the bones belong to the same aerici^ of persona, the aasocmtbu 
of poftioul&r long bonee with each other^ or of particular mandiblefi with skufb is 
tmpoasiblc. The sexing wat of the type that Professor Pearson terms anatomical 
aoxing." AH the bones ware remwed to the Anatomical Department at A'^aUetta, 
and measured there. 

(iv) The modem boima are from an oseuaiy, and were set at my distX3&al by 
Dr. BuaitteL, who was kind enough to allow us to use a room in The Anatomy School 
at Valletta. As some of the bones were used for teaching puxpoees, it is poaaiblc 
that a aligbt selection haa been made; but eiMiuiry into the method of obtaining 
the materbij inclines one to the belief that on the whole they arc chance apecimeiis, 
and a number of skulls were actually exammed in Sexing preseuttid again 

considerable difficulty ; fortiinately, bow^ever. in a Dumber of cases they had not 
been properly macerated. 

In measuring the bring it was Dcctssaory to find such aa would aiLtimit themaelves 
to examination: as for ua posaibk, how'evcT, typical Malti!^ w-cre takeiL The 
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female cliildrea are from Valletta and SJieimi Govemmeiit Elamectary Schnok, the 
male Irom the Government Blemtiiitary School ami the ly^renm at VaUetta, ami 
Lnclucle Bome of the atudeata at the UniverBiw, 

The adult maJea haw been grouped as followa : —(1) Malta, (2) Gozo, The 
MflJlii group haa then been Bubdivided into Urban Dlstricte ; Eural Districts esclu- 
aive of Siggowe and Zunico ; Siggewe ; Zurrico \ sufficient meafiuranifliits Laving 
been taken at the two latter villages to make statistical treatment of value (Table [1). 
Tlie adult females have boon divided into (1) Malta, (2) Goai. Malta has then been 
aubdiviileti into Urban and EuiaJ Districts (Table 111). Unfortunately, sufficient 
women ’were not meaeuTod at any ons village to make further subdivirion 
]iractlcabl«. 

The mdmdualfl measured include among the men rapreBontativea of all social 
dasaes : among the women the lower social grades are chiefly represented. The men 
include professional meu, gunuera, mill Ha, govemmeut messengers, men doing short 
sentences, jiaiipere, and by for the largest class, *' men in the street. The women 
inclnde teachers, pupils at night schools, eighteen prisoners, patients in hospitals, 
paupers, and, again the largest class, any peasant woman who was not too Irighteued 
to be measured. Ail those who were either bom of Alalteae parenta abroad, or 
nitliougb bom iu Malta are not of pure Maltese parentage, have been rejected. It 
is impossible in aU caaes to be quite certain, especislly iu the neighbourhood of 
Yalletts, The mftSBiifemcnts were token in accordance with Martin's definitions 
.(35) ; those on the femur follow Pearson (3i). In working out the constants, tho 
methods discussed in the Anthropology of Cyprus (37) have been followed. The 
limit of plotting selected baa been such that the observationa fall in from 15 to 20 
groups. In head-lengths, for instance, this condition is fulfilled if the series be 
dividetl into 2 mm, gtoupa. In order not to lengthen the report few comparative 
hgures have been given. 

Kor convenience of reference measuremeota have beau referred to by their 
anitial letters, which are given in brackets after each in the following liat:— 


A.—jSl’ultf. 


Dphryo-occipital length (O.O.L.). 
(jilabrilo-ocdpital length (G.O.L,). 
Gieateat breadth (G.B,). 

Minimum frontal diameter (M.F.D.). 
Bizygomatic breadth (Biz.B.J. 

Nasal height (N,H,}, 

Nasal breadth (N.B,). 
Basi-br^matic height (B.Bil.J, 
Basi-nasal length (fi.NJj,). 


BoK-alveolar length (BA.h.), 
Upper facial height (U.F.H,). 
Facial breadth (F.B.). 


Orbital breadth (left) (O.B.L.). 
Orbital breadth (right) (O.B.B.) 
Orbital height (left) (O.ILL.). 
Orbital height (right) (O.E.K,). 
Palatal Jeugth (F,!*.), 


Palatal breadth (P.B.). 
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B. — Lining* 


Glabello-occipital length (G^O.L.). 
Greatest heatl breadth (G.B^)^ 
Mimmum ftontal difuntter 
BiEj^gomatic breadth (Bii,B-), 
Extcmiil Qrbital breadth 
Bignaial breadth tBig.B.)^ 


Upper lariaJ height {U FJI.). 
Total fatial height (TXH.)- 
Xa^nl h^ht 
Nasal breadth (N^^), 
iutermi ocular breadth (1.0^.), 


Tiie following indiceii were calculated on the living 


Cephalic index (QX). Total facial index (T FJ,). 

Upper facial index (U.FJ.). Nasal index (N.L). 


On akidls, owing the fact that it was mi|ioftfi]hle in the majority of cases to- 
associate craniiim anti majidible., the total facial index was not calculated. The: 
foBowitig additional indicea were^ howevcrT worked out: - 

Vertical index (V.I.)* Orbital index (left) fO.TX.). 

ilandibular index (M L). Orbital index (tight) (O.LR.), 


In a number of cases it was found neceasaiy to work out the significant difierence 
between two ineaHurements. The method employed was described by the writer m 
a short paper nn Cypnia, where it was Hhown that stress could he laid on the difftrtnee 
if it woe greater than three times its own prohahle errtw* Jn order to avoid an 
excessive aiuouot of figures^ only signihcant dificrences have actually been tabulated. 
TIio aymbolfi Tiseri are as follows! the fTreek letter delta, J, signifies diffarenrei 
epsilon, with » subscript delta, meana (frmr of that diSerence. Measures, places 
and series are referrei! U} by their initial letters^ thus 

A 

C-V 

G.O.L. b93ifi'63 

means thiit the differonce in the glabello-oi^cipital length between the Chaiie] of 
Bones and the Valletta crania is I *93* with a probable error of 0'63^ At a glauco 
it h often difficult to tell whether such on err nr m significant; we have tberefora 
tabulateii the fliffeience divided by rta [irobablo ern>r, using at tlie head of the 

column the ^ ri.ymlxiL In the piirticular esse referroil to shove — is 3*06, and the 

difference is therefore flignificaut. Owing to the necessity of preparing the data for 
publicatioii in a comparatively short time^ Jt hoa not lieen posoihle to nut a$- 
mony eiirndations os might have been advantageous. A small number have, howe^^er, 
been worked out. WTierever it was powaible tci doao—that k to fifty, in iht case of 
indkea—the eosjfic'ient of mriation method haa been used, the fomiula employed 
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bfdug, if I = 100 A/B be an index, then a good approsjointion is furwed ftt by the 


fomula 


V/ + V^"-Vi" 

2V,V, ^ 


To talce an aetiuJ example, the emrdation between the head Icn^rtli and the 
head bfijadth of the females from the urban diatricts ia arrived at aa follows :— 
The data are, CoeffioLent. of variarioD, O.O.L. 3-44 and S'-TS* and d 4-05, 
The correlation will therefoTc be arrived at by adding (3*44)* to (3^7SJ*, subtracting 
(4" 05)* from the and d mding the whole by 3'44, mnltiphed by 3 ■ 78 multiplied 

by 2, The answer in this case ia 0*3750^ 

The following nieaauremcnfcfl were made on the mandible 


Coronnid height. 
Ccrndylar height. 
Sigmoid heights 
Symphysiol height. 


Breadth of aacending ramns, called for brevity 
TRinns breadth, 

Condylo-iiytiiphyfflal length. 

Bicondylar breadth. 


In the CThapel of Bones meaflurenientii on the mandible were taken on both left 
and right sides, anil the iM>iiatantB were worked Out separately. In the ctase of the 
other fragments it was seldom possible to measure more than one sido^ and aa the 
measurements in the Chapel of Bouea showed how extremely close the dimensions 
on the two dde& were^ ride has been disregarded clficwhere, 

Onh^ one inilex has been calculated namety, the jimndibiilar index^ that ja to 
aay, condylo-symphyrisU length multiplied by 100 and divided by biocmdylar 
breadth. 


Yl . —Physical Arthropoi.ckjY. 

Before discussing in detail the crimia! measurenieiLts^ it may be convenient 
hriefly to state the general dimenrions of the crania* The means of skulls vary from 
179 to 188 mm, in gJabcHo-occipital length, mi the meaim of the living malea from 
185 to 188 mm. The mean breadths vary from 133 to 141 mm. on the crania, and 
150 to 162 mm, on the living adult mak. The cranial capacity, catimatifd Etom the 
glabello-occipital breadth^ the greatest breadth, and the bari“bregmatic height 
multiplied together^ the product being multiplied by- 0-0003849 IMI, varies from 
1390*6 in tlie case of the Neohthic. to 143.7-0 in the case of the Homano-Maltese, 
the Medieval skulk show a capacity ^ by this formula, of 1406-5, and the mcxlem 
1393-7, It is unwise, probably, to lay any stress on these lignrea. 

The cephalic index varies from 71^4, the mean of the Neolithic crania to 79*0, 
the mean of the u>odeni crania oud the vortical index from 71 ‘3 in the case of the 
Neolithic crania, to 75-0, the vertical index of the Medheval emnia. 

The variations in the general dimensions of the crania are suMcient to warrant 
a more detailed enquiiy into the development of racial history in Malta. A compTtte 
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list of the la^^urementa tokf^n and. where the series is siifficieiitlj lurge, of thdr 
\iiriJiHoii, will be found in Appendix II, Table 1. Tliis sliould be read in conjiinctiou 
vsith the following pages^ from whieht in order to make the general gi$t of the orgU” 
mcnt clearer, figures have, as far as posaiblc, been elimmat^. 

The evidence which is so far available for the fletailed hJstoiy of man's develop¬ 
ment in jflalta m early times is exceedingly scanty , and no ancient reimiins can be 
treated statistically. Such remarks ns occur in the next few paragraphs can only 
be conaidered as tentative. The crania! measiircmcnts available seem to auggeai 
that the head form of the Alnltosc hns grown consistently shorter^ both absoluteJr 
and relativcfy, since the Neolithic Age. The head breadth is remarkably consiat^t 
from Somano-hfaltese dme^ onwards. The skulls from Hal Sadieni (}falta Ijx'al 
Kenlithic), however, were extremely tiarrow. in great contrast to the modem crania. 
Living heads are 10 mm. laagaf than modem skidla among the nialeSj in the females 
the diCtercpce is somewhat greater^ hnt the jtiodern aeries of female fitnilU is sri very 
fljnsll that no rehance can be placed on it. Male heads are about 11 mm . broader 
than male skulls. The greater tliickneas of the scalp vrhere the greatest head bread Lli 
is taken, may be accounted for by the inHuence of tJie temporal muscle. 

The cephalk- inde^ appears U} have increased continuously from the earliest 
timei8 onwards, pa^u with the deerm^e in the glabeUcHKcipital length. The 
LoHex of the Ronumu-Maltese males is noticeably low, that of the females extremely 
high. ThLH residt is possibly due to the small numbers. There certainly seeme to 
be a deimite Liiureasc in the numerical v'aJue of the index from Mediievai times onward. 
The modem feuiinlc crania are noticeably more brachyuepliatic than the modem 
niale t indtsed, there is a difference of 4 units, w^hich closely paralielH the difference 
between th^ Romanu-Maltese male and female. Thia ilifferencc, although probably 
exaggerated by small numbers- appe&ra to be based cm some definite disparity, fu 
Malta the living females are signihcanLly more brachycepbalic than the ma1es» It is 
eiirinua, bowev er, that the Qozo males and females show tm difference in thdr cepbaJic 
index. Probably in Goaso the male population ia leas disturbed than in Malta. The 
normal allowance of 3 anilH difference between the cephahe index of the living and 
the dead is home out by com|jming the modern ll^laltese heads and skulis- 

The variations tn hesd length and bt^d breadth appear to be verj' Himilaj in 
Mediafval and iiiodBm akulls, and eqoAlly as between crania and liv'ing people. 
Conaiderahle streas should probiibly he laid on the fact that a large series of crania 
from a Late Medheval ossuary (the Chapel of Bones) show practically the same 
degree of variation in their cephalic index as a chance collection from a modern 
osHuaiTj and as the motltim inhabitants taken from all over the island. 

The haiii-niiaal length appears to he conaiatentJy the same from Neolithic times 
onwards. This absence of change is of Lmpnrtanre when we consider that tlie 
head length has undefgfine marked eliange^. It is probable, therefore^ that the 
changes are taking place in the occipital regirm* A comparison of the contoms of 
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the skulk suggeartfi that the Maltetse, for Bdme reason^ aii: dweloping a more 
pTano-oceipital or Armenoid typvi of akoH than their anoeatore poBaasaed. Thia 
change is not aecompanietl hy any great diference iiL the bad-bc^^atic height. 
Although there is a difference of 2 mui, between the height of the Medieval aiu] 
modem skulls, as meaffuied from the baaiou to the bregma, the very great varintioa 
of that meosuTomoiit among the modem ukulk mabee it doubtful whether we can 
lay any atrefla on ao small a difference. It ia true that the vertical index ahow^ 
certain ahnuge$, but th<y may be ascribed rather to the change in head length than 
to a diHerencife in height. The maamuemeni ol the minimum frontal diameter adds^ 
further weight to our stiggestion^ that the changes which ore taking place in Maltese 
flkulis are confmed to the occipital region^ as there ia no difference heta'een this 
measurement in the earliest and in modem dcnlk. The riphryo-occipital length 
appears to be always about 2 rant shorter than the glabelloHDcdpitnl length, 
suggesting that few if any changes have taken place m the ophryonio Togjon. 

Paaaing to the conalderation of the meaaurementa associated witJi the raasticatoiy 
apparatus^ the bizygomatic breadth is extremely tmmli in the Keolithic crania, but. 
the numbers are varj* The Late Mediseval eronia from the Chapel of Bones 

are Eigtubcantly greater than the inodern sknlla in this measuremeaii;, and also in 
the baai-alvcolar length, whereas the RomanCMAlalteae seem to approach more closely 
in both lUeaBiircTuenta to the Mediieval than to the moderu crania. Tiua may be 
due to fl harder diet. 

The upper £ackl height in tlir Hal BaBieii (Malta LocaJ :Xeo)ithic) notarial is 
ainular to that of the MouionO'MattcfH!, but the Me(]ja<va] rrAniA hare a aignideantlv 
greater jneasureueat thaa the modem. The facial breadth is Bmalt in the 
Hal Saflieni aiateml. but the Mediaeval ekulla are significaatly broader m the fimt. 
than the modem. The upper facial indes is very close to the same figure from 
Neolithic times onwards, except for the small scries of Romaiio-^IaJtcsc shulls. 
which have a lower index. 

Some of the aben'e meRSUiemeata are probahlj more affected by the reapiratoiy 
apparatus than by the action of the jaw, although it has been convenient to consider 
them in the above paragraph. The same ia, to a certain extent, tme of the palatal 
measurementa, one of which, the breadth, is certainly intimately correlated with 
the breadth of the nose. Tlie palatal breadth appears to have been very amsJl in 
Keolithic timw—anialTer than can quite he accounted for by the smaller nanal 
breadth—and it is possible that a rather enfeebled maatieatory apparatus may be 
the predominant factor in this particular case. Otherwise the pakt 4 il breadth has 
remained more or Ifcia constant, Certmn changes appear to have taken pluPfl in the 
palatal length. In spite of the unnsnal smallness of the palataJ breadth, the mean 
jjalutal length happens to be the greatest recorded. It is qnitc possible that this 
ia an illusory figure. It is interesting to note, however, that the pdatas erf ^klcdisval 
Maltese arc significantly longer than those of their moderu succcasors. This is. 
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quite posdbly dtie te the same c«i;b*s as axe at vfOTk in the ease of the biaygnmatic 

hrfeaiitli. f T_ VT T 1,- 

TuTOing tn the respiiaton' apiJflratiia proper, the imaal breadth of the Neolithic 

p« 5 ple is rather uarroa'er than that of the fhimano-Maltese, but only six Neolithic 

enmia Were available for meaaiireiuent. The liediieVHl crania have practically the 

same breadth of nose as the Honiano-Malteae. The oiodorn ejtamplea from Valletta. 

hoTVm'vr. have a flisiuficflntly uarr-iwct nose. The nasal heigJit shoire no appreciable 

difierence. The nasal index shows considerable variation, accompanied, os usual. 

bv a hieh ciiefficient of variation. Under these cireumstem:^ it is difHcult to argue 

aiiout the actual changes since early times. It is po«hble. However, that the iia.^1 

index was slightly greater in ancient than in modem times. It is clear from the 

figures that tlie nasal index of the Mediimid Maltese was eignificantly greater than 

it is at preaent. This point is of special interest liecanse if, as has been argued, 

a ntimlier of persona from Wtsitern Europe were represented in the osenary of the 

hospital, wo should have expected to find a narrower nose, whereas in actual fact 

this is not the case. 

The brmdth of the orbite ahows greater divergences than any other measurement. 
In the caso of the left orbit the difference between the Mcdiieval and the modem 
hHinea is nearly seven times ite probable error; in the right orbit it ia over nine 
tima ite prolmbln error. It is difficult to suppose that suck a divergence should be 
without flignificftnce. It b not dear, however, what changes have taken place Bince 
Neolithic times, although the earlier orbite tend to be rather broader. There is nr^ 
differenre in the nrhjtal height among the more recent bones, though the early hones 
seem to be not quite so high. The orbital indkea are probably of great importance. 
The difference between the Neolithic and the modern indices anionuts to eight units, 
the modem inde. being the greater. EarBons> has argued that a mierosemic orbit 
earnxiaUy characteristic of NtoUtliic man. an outcome, as Thomson baa sho™, 
erf powerful jaw development. In spite of the fewness of our unmbere. the Nenhthic 
maLisl from Hal Saflieni indicates that Parsons' general ir.a lion la npplicahk to 
Malta, and that the intrednetion of a change to Armenoid charecteristics has 

conHiderahly affected the form of the orbit. 

The difference between the left and nght orbits la striking m our two arger 

I« Che ef th. .MriheviJ the dWetene. h. the o*,tel h«.rf.h» 

■62 «ith . ptoWble emt of -«86. . .Ufleteeee thet i. certeirdy »giehc^t.. In the 
medein .etiee lh« diflcrenee ie MtaUy gmater, bnt nwing to the .mhllneas f the 
nuuibere the probable ermra are too great to make this signihoant. 

The comparative variation of the M«lh»val and the modem crania le a matter 
„f .onaidarable importance. Unfortunately the number of e^ber skulb is too few 
for stHtiatical treatment, but the r.«ulte of a comparison of modem crama with 

. P«.lc*t>r Pmsoo* b- b«a sood enough to di«v 2 » the matter witli me i*»oiiaIly 
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tlioiieirom the Medieeval hospital ri^rtAinly thnt rbn^ autkoritioe Tyhn iiiaintaiii 

tb^t lb* bospital prohablv contained, aindogst fitters, the bones of [lenple from 
Wesfctirn Europe are [WMiblj in error. We aliould in thnt caJ5e tnye expocite! to 
find a high degree of variation. Wo do not do ho. H may wdl be argued that the 
[noijf^m crania are too feVr’ to baa^ any aati^factorr argnmeOtfl on, and we fully 
admit that it ia unwise to argue from u &eri^ that never exceeda 12. aod in gome 

falla aa low iia It would appear^ how^ever, that the modem seriea, of the 
majority of which the provenance was fairly exactly kiio\iim, is consistently more 
variable than the Medlceval fieriefl from the Lliajiel of Bonea. It would certamly 
be worth w'hile to make a series of nieasurenrents on aLniut 11 uioderti crania to 
aee T.vhether this statement really represeuta the truth. 

Except in a few cases, it was impossible to associate mandibles with the crania 
to which they belonged, and unfortunately at the lime when measunmienta were 
made cm modern crania few' mandibles could be discowred. The only series, 
therefore, of niandibleis which couhl be tieated statistically are those Mediaeval 
specimen from the Chapel of Bones. Even in tins case it was not found poBsifale 
to get a series as large os 31K) for every measurement, Tlie tmijority of these, ami 
prubably all, are male: any doubtful cases having been rejected. The Neolithic 
and Romano-BritLih mandibles axe also probably uiale^ The Bronze Age piandibies 
appeared from the associated bones to be female, but the condition of the latter 
was such Lhat a dehnite opinion coidd nut Im cxprc^^aed. In getic*ral terms there are 
CHrtaiu murkefl diSerencea between the niandiblea from Hal Sadicni and elsewhere, 
whereaa the Romano-Maltese and the Mediscval mandibles^ althoiigh difloriiig in 
detail, present a general similarity » The ootonoid height and the condyloid height 
of the NeoUthie mandibles are both low'er^ the ramua being of about the same 
broftilth. The condylo-aymphyBial breadth b about- the same. The Aledi^val 
miindibles have a slightly lower ascend iug ramus than the Boujano-Maltese, but 
the former are slightly more st^nitly built; the maudibutar index is fjuite possibly 
alnjut tho same. Beneralizing, we mfiy saj that the Neolithic mandlblea belong to 
a type with a ratliE!f shortj brnaii useending ramus, and ti shallow sigmoid notch* 
whereas the Alediieval nmiuliblcs Lave the liigbet ascending ramus and the deeper 
sigmoid ttoteh which are usually associsted with various brauehea of the Alplup 
race, 

A collection of teeth was Eziadc fn‘jm the bone heaps at Hal Safliem.^ ATnfoTru 
natdy no teeth of more recent date are available. Out of a total of 224 aclult teeth 
from Tial SailienJ (Malta Local Neolithic), 15 upper iDcisors and canines showed a 
marked edge-to-edge bite. Caries occurred in lU rases ; there was a complete 
fTosion fd the roots in 3. One incisor had tw o route. Speaking generally, the teeth 

J sni imifrbteiij to inv hmther+ Mr. L- Dadley for exammiug umJ Teportiim on 

thrae teetli from tJus point of view of a- dcotal ffuigeou. 
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did Drrt diS«r from n chance collectirm of niodera dvilizcff teeth, except that caries 
lesa c^inidion. 


Teeth from HirPOG^tJM, HJi SafiiIeni (Mai^ta Local NEOLnzHiojp 
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mutually eTphyaive. 


Snnuning up, the general eharactcrrs of the Maltese skulls at omr diepousJ, the 
physical type conveniently termed "Malta first race " is associated culturally with 
the Malta Local Neolithic. SkiillB of thie type are long, narrow, and slightly buiit. 
They have low orbits, narrow sygomatic arches, and a jaw which, though often not 
absolutely large, has a low aacending ramus, a shallow sigmoid, and con^derahie 
breadth in the anteroposterior diameter. They appear to be representatives of the 
Medjtecraiiean ract. 

The skollfl ot aaccceding periodfl^ conveniently termetl Malta second xace/^ 
ujid ifisociated with niameconfl cultural period b. ore, so a general nd?, sliortor, broader^ 
more stoutly built, larp^, and have higher orbits. The asceuding rainns of the jaw 
is high, and the antero-postcrior diameter is BimdL Although among a large coUection 
of these crania single Bpecimena exhibit the cbatactenstics of the Mediterrnnean fype, 
and some even occur with features which are ustmlly conaiderud to be typical of thB 
Nordic race, the majority, in addition to the featurea already mentioiied, show that 
pecallar contoxn- in the occipital region which U usually aEsoeiatod with the type 
called by Yon Luschan " .Acmenoid.'* 

Living Jftri'mal- 

Apftrt fit»m those qnesti^^ms ivtdch liayfr abrody diacusaod wlicn dealing 
with the genera! antbiopology ol Malta, itpecial probleme are connected with the 
living. In the firet placc^ the bcx and birthplace arc definitely known, and the age* 
itt least approidmately. Secondly, the numbers are iiffually greater. Thirdly, 
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iilthough tLe niea^ureni^^at nf the lou^ bou&!$ on the living was found to bo 
impractJcrtble, stature mid Kitting height Dould be ineaBiiTed. The purpose of thin 
section is to study the Imng materiiij intensively^ with a view to tinding out how 
far there arc present diffcrencesi wdthin the islands. 

In w’orkiog out significant differences a eompariaon has been made between 
^lalta and OozOj between the urban and rural districtfl in Malta, between the urban 
districts aiid Siggewe^ between the urban distriota and Zurrico, and betWi^jn Siggewe 
and Zurrieo, in tlie caae of the males, and betw^een Malta and (joeo and the urban 
and rural districts in the case of the females. First the have been eomparod; 

secondly^ the mriaiions from those means. In dealing with absolute moasoremonts 
the coefficient of mriolUm has been used, in the case of indices we have employed the 
Jifnmtnrd deintifion. 

The stature throughout the whole aichipelagti appeam to be very consistent. 
In both sejtes the people from GojEO appear to be father taller. Tlie difference 
between the sexes amounts to rather under 10 cm. 

The hcatl measurements do not present any very etrilctiLg differences. We have 
only tabulatcfi those which are probably significant. Among the males there is a 
^iigniJicant diffierence between Malta ami in the following head measurements: 
fiLabello-ocoipital length, minimum b'ODtal diameteTp estemal orbital breadth^ 
bigoniat breadth, and both nasal measurenicnts. the Maltese being in every case 
larger. Between the urban and rural Hisirbicts there is no difiercncc except in the 
na&al bright. i3iggew'& differa from the urban diBtricts in six characters : minimimi 
frcmtal diameter, bistygomatic breadtb^ bigciniai breadth, tot&\ facial height, nasal 
breadth, internal ocular breadth. The differences between Zurrico and tbo urban 
districts are of a different nature. Again there ia no drfferatice in glabellonx^ipitat 
length* or external orbital breadth, but in this cose there is no difference in minimum 
fronlaJ diameter or bigunml breadth. All the other characters are significantly 
different, the urban population having m oveiy ease the larger dimensions. As a 
final tost, Siggewe and Zurrico were compared. Siggewe pretMinted larger dimensions 
in every rignfirant eaae, except mmini iirn frontal diameter, w'hich wiu# significantly 
smaller^ the other jiignifitant diffcTcnces being in greatest breoiitli^ external orbital 
breadth^ and the nasal meoaiirenieats. The rignilicant differences in the ease of the 
fenmiea appear in other eharactem. Between Malta and <jOEO three measurementa 
differ: bisyg«>mfttie breadth, external orbital breadth, and internal oouIpx braadtb, 
but there are differences in upper facial bright, nasal height, bixygomatic bradth. 
and external orbitoJ breadth betw'een the urban and rural districts. 

There is very httle difference in the variability. Among the moles the minimum 
frontal diameter varies differently in the urban districts ftod in Zurrico, and as 
between Siggewe and Znrrico* The variability of the external orbital bceafith is 
different in Malta and Gozo^ and that of the upper {acial bright in the urlian and 
rural districts. The total facial height differs in Malta and 6oaOp and the nai^ 
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lieigkt in the urban aLftricts ami Zumco. Among the femsles thae is a signifi.^Mit 
difieienie between Malta and Guao in greatest bremith, bigunial breadth and imanl 
height- There Ib no aignifieont difference between the urban and rural districts. 
Between inaie and loTuale, the males have a significantly greater bmygomatie breadth, 
the females sigliificantly greater extermil orbital breadth, nasid height and cephalic 

imies. j * I 

It is impossible to compare the absolute measgreinente of innles and females. 

There is no significant difference in the total lacial index betn-ipen males and females. 

the other tW indices are, however, significantly different, the females having the 

greater mdme in every case. 

These differences are eitremely difficult te correlate with actual facte. That 
the urban and rural population should reecmble each other eo closely b a striking 
featere. espwiaUy since we know that Valletta b, and has been, continually receiving 
additions, both from the outaido world and from other parte of the bland. In 
spite of this immigration, bowaver, we do not appear to got an appreciably larger 
^'sriation in tjic town than in the emlogamoiM villagea, if we taka thorn <m o 
C ontrasts arbe, howavot, between the urban .ibtricte ami individual villages. It 
may bo suggeated tentatively that the small local variations which appear tn occur 
in the various villages tend to be swamped if we take all the rillagw together, oa 
we can do nrtUiciallT by pooling our measutemente. and actmdly by mea-siiriDg 
individuals from Valletta and the fortified suburba, which have only ousted for under 
four hundretl yearH, that b te say about eleven generatiooa, and have a population 
leonutetl from aU over the bland. Tlib fact is all the more remarkable because, as 
we have ahowu, fomign blood has certainly been ponrLng into Valletta for a 

conaiderable pedod* . ■ i 

It may b& afgued that poesibly the iaoUtion in the ifiland is not anfhciently 

\ complete, yot there is as much difference between the urban districts and the rillage 
1 of Zurrico as there is between Malm and Gozn. although in different directions. 
The isolation of the villages, a si^ial more than a geograpJiicol division, haa proved 
/ aa strong or as weak a frontier os the hazardous strip of water between the 

I The measuremente on females throw little light on this point. There la a greater 

difference between the urban ami rural district women than between those of Malta 
and Go*o: the latter serie. are imfortunately too few for mom than a tentative 
inference Rocial conditiona cannot (^mteibute much in the result, because whereas 
the women are comparatively atetionary, apart from country and town marriages, 

there U conaiderable movement of tlie iiiahs. 

Let ua now consider the ilifferences in the facial meafinreraente. Professor 

\rthur Thamson (39) has suggested that the temi>cratUTe and the humidit)' of the 
air have eonaidamhlc effect on the form of the noae. The rainfall, at different stetiona 
at which obficrv'atioriB are taken, diffms te quite a large extent. For example, in 
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IftlSj. 14‘18 iiK^hc^ were recorded at Cuaal Lfa^ anil 19^44 at Niaxaro, Unfortnnfttoly 
BO comparative hvmidi'ty data are available^ but sucli a Btrildiig tli^eraDce is raiafall 
argoea that the luhabitauta of thoae two pLace^ breathe an atmoapbere whicli diSeni 
at !ea&t appreciably in moialure, Agaiu^ local variationa in temperature^ if Saot 
great, may prove aigniEcant. At tke aame two etatinns the atmual meoM fsl 
temperature for that year TTere^ masdmiim 71 -Sj minimum mean (S4-1 at Ca^ol 
lia^ and 69^9, 53*7 and 61 "S respectiYdy at Xaxaio, a big difference if the total 
area of the archipelago ia taken into consideration. 

The dl£erencea in the upper facial height may be^ and probably are, aBSOCiated 
partly with the regpiratory (Including as it do^ tha naaal height) and portly with the 
masticatory apparatua^ and the oame is true of the total facial height, w'hich includes 
both the two last’xnention&il factorB, It ia inter^tmg to note that differences in 
the total facial height axe always agaoemted with diSerences lq the bizygomatic 
breadth; differeiieea in the upper facial, with differences in the OBsal height. The 
converse^ though true in the fonner ca&e^ h not true in the latter. The dhfferencea in 
the bigonial breadth accx>nipany differences in the miniiDum frontal diameter on 
the two oecaaiouB where they occur^ but the eicesaive minimuin frontal diameter 
at Zurrioo is not associated with, any irregularity of the bigonlal breadth. The 
differeju'es in the external orbital breadth do tiot app^ to have iiny particuiar 
associations. 

Although no doubt it- is possible that these local differenceii oiuy he largely 
due to heredity as opposed to environment. It w^uld seem not unlikely that the 
pfeoent rather insignJEcant differences^ taken os a whole^ may be ascribed to small 
variations in climatic ami economic conditions, to most of which the people have been 
subjected for many genaratiema. 

The differences between the sexes in head form is difliculfc to eatiniate. ObWously 
we cannot compare the abuolute tueasureuientSp because the female ia built on a 
different scale from the male, and to f€duce them to similar proportions Would l>e 
to abaudun certain fundamental anatomical prmcuples. There remain, boAvevet, a 
comparison of the variations and the indices. The former do not present great 
differences. The nasal height and the exterrial orbital hreadth of the female are 
appreciably more variable. The biEygoinatio breadth of the male has a ^gniiicantlv 
wider dispersion. Tt is possible that in tjie latter case the greater miLscidar develop¬ 
ment of the male may account for this variation. The esact significance of the 
striking differences betweeD the indices Is not apparent. 


Pv^meniatim^ 

Pigmentation figures bring out a certain contrast already auggeated by measure- 
mente, ami foil to confirm others. The ilgur« orcp hopweverp rather nnaatisfaotorv, 
and it was not found practicable to make more than throe divisions in hair nr eve 

o a 
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coloor, without riKfc of cOHidileriible oonliiBion. where wrrk hatl necetsaarily to be 
done aometiiiieB imder ideal conditioiw, aometimes in glaring sunlight, and sometimcB 
in the not too welldighte*! interior of a Maltese house. Both in hair and eye colour 
Zurrioo atanda by itself. In that ^ullage one man in three haa blaek hair, and two 
have brown. In the rest of Malta ami Goao the reverse is true. Almiit I per cent, 
fflir-haired people are found alike in Zurrieo and elsewhere. In Zurrico two men cnit 
of three have bniwn eyes and there are slight odds in favour of the third man having 
hazel eyes rather than bine. In Stggowe, where black hair iB slightly leas oomiacn 
Ihon elsewhere, out of ten man, five tencl to have brown eyes, four hazel, and one 
blue. Elsewhere in Malta blue eyes aw about twice as common, that is to soy out 
of ten men five have hrowu eyes, three hazel, and two blue. It is iMThapa worth 
nienliouiug that the name Zurrieo. connetrted with the mot arrnt, means blue, and 
I wiiH told tliJit the village Was so called because blue eyes were more common there 

than elsewhere, > * tw i* 

In Gozo, although the hair colour does not differ rauterially from that of Malta, 

in round umnberB, out of ten men seven have brown eyee. two hazel, and one 
blue. 

In Mall* the hair colour of the women does net differ to any great exteut from 
that of the men, although fair haired women appear to be fliightly more uncommon. 
Brown eyefl. h«mever, seem to be much commoner, and hazel and blue eyes about half 
as common. With so araall a aeriea. hnwever, it is possible that this result ia merely 

iUuBory. 

Comparative material from the Eastern Mediterranean shows very great 
<liscreprjuy with these data, efipecmlly in relation to the number of blue eyes, which 
are neutlv twice aa common in Malta as they arc in Pypms, and more than three 
times as common as they are in Crete, The number of fair-haired peraons in Malta 
1b small, smaller even th^ in Cyprus, whereaB generally speaking fair haired people, 
though always remarlmble and much admired, are not imcunimoa in Greek lands, 
not only among gpd» and goddeases. but even among the ordmury folk. 

It would be intcrerting to correlate these differences in pigmentation with 
differences in climatic conditions. Bp to the present, however, we have not succeeded 
in finding any generalization which would fit the figures, and the matter must 
remail] jvdiee until further data is available. 

We have so far been dealing with hair colonr and eye colour separately. By 
the use of Parsone’ index (36) it ia possible to take both into eoufijderatiou. Pareotia 
takes the percentage of dark brown and black hair, adds the pereentage of dark eyre, 
,uid divides the result by two. This final result he terms his colour index. Where 
the eyes have been graded in three shades, e^g- blue, neutral, and brown, or some 
fiimilar dafisification, he indudra half the neutral group as weU as tha brown eyre 
under the heading dark. Aa oar eye colour was graded in this way we have 
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foIJciwctl the above procedure. Paraons' indices for our material will then 
be 
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Put* companitive purposes wc have wfirked out the Index of Pi^rTnenlation for 
some places in the Eastern Mediterranean. The values, which refer only to males, 
are aa followB t Albania 53*3, Vyprm 55^8, Crete 78^0, Meligala 01 -1. 3Iam 66-6,* 

Parsoaa. in dealing with the British laka, draws attention to the following 
facta. First that the males show' greater variation i secondly that the femalea are 
darker than the males, in the British Isles the difermce amonntii^ to about ^ 
degreea ; and thirdly, that where the men arc faireai the discrepancy between the 
t^^'o series is greatest, wliile where the men are very dark, the discrepancy is (^nite 
small. These concliiaions are strikingly confirmed hy our Mediterranean figures. 
We have not mcinded any very small series from Malta,, and, therefore* Wc do not 
get some of the iTTegidaritiea which ParBons attributes to Hmall numbers. 

The difference between Zurrico and the rest of Malta is very stnldag^ It will 
be noticed that it is even greater than that between Malta and Gozo, and show^a the 
Zurrico jnen to be markedly fairer, with the comparativriy low index of 54^2. The 
urban districts, rural districts, and Siggewe all have an index that does not differ 
by more than the probable error, Goa:o, both among the malffi and the females, 
has a higher index^ i-fl. a greater percrcutage of darkness.’ The exact significance 
of these figures is at the present stage nf our understanding of pigmentation in the 
Mediterranean area not eas y to unraYel. If We take ocimparjitive data it will be 
HCPJi that the Ctetans are considerably darker^ This may be reoacmably interpreted 
BA suggesting a liigher percentage of Mediterranean admixture. The Albanians 
ap^iear to belong to a very different racial stock. As for as measnrementH go there is, 
on the whole^ not very much resembLance between the people of Zurrioo and those 
of Cyprus, alllmngh the apjiearauce of both would suggest that they belong to the 
same racial stock. The Tesemblance between the Maniota and the Maltese, as far 
as pigmentation index is concenijed^ is very striking. Wien other measurements 
are considered, some resemhlanirca appear, but there are certain very great differences. 
The Maltese and the Maniots arc closely ahkcp not only in the proportions of the 
cranium, as repn^entcid b V the cephalic index, but also in the absolute measurements 
of head length and head hreadtL The facial and nasal measurements are, howe^^er. 


^ absolute values see p. 105 of refereuce 3S. 
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extremely difierent, duo poadbly to difierences in ens^ronmejital ccmditionH or 
dietary ImhitE,^ 

PigmenUtion figura, then, seem to aopporc a conclufiion whkli Imd alr^y 
been arrived At On other grounds, namely, the relatioiiflliip between the Maltese 
and the mixed Armcnoid population of the Eastern MediterraDean. 

CMj^Ecien/jT af C&mlatim. 

The coeffidientB of correlatiorL which have been Worked out refer only to those 
figures which sth utilised for indices. Unfortimately aome of the series are too 
BTnall for this treatment. For the most part the cnefiiciontfl of correlation do not 
suggest, in the four series of characteis which were selected, any great difierences. 
There is a significant diflerenee between the correlation of the total ^lal height 
luifl the bizygomatic breadth in the male and female, a condition which is probably 
due to the more devdoped masticatory apparatus of the male. The difierence 
between the ccureUtioiis of head length and head breadth between the urban districts 
and Siggewe is of mte™t when we compare the means snd the coefficients of variation 
of those measurenients absalutdyj ami confirms to a certain extent our hypothorie 
that Siggewe poteibly repreaenta a local deviation from the normal Malteae type, 
Difierencea between tho urban diatrict females and the enral district females are 
found in four characters (total facial height, bWgomatic breadth, naaal height 
and nasal breadth) suggesting conditions cue of which can be ceferred to food and 
the other to climate, but the absence of couiirniatoiy evidence in the males makes it 
necessarv to withhold any conriuiuoiii* until further coTtelationa have been 
worked out. 

Looking at tbe figures genendly^ the correlated churactera show remarkably 
little correlation, and the absence of real difierence^ between tbe various grou^w 
goes far ti> aoggest that the differences between the various parte of the archipelago 
are not in any way of fundamental importance* 

The coefficientB of correlation on the slmlls are unaatiafActory, owing to the 
paucity of material The extremely small correlation between glabBllciKKcipital 
length and greatest breadth from the Chapel of Bonea is of on mmsnal character. 
It can hardly be illusory when worked out on so large a series, bat the explanation 
IB not apparent from out present data. 


VIL—Racial Problems. 

The racial problemfl connected with Malta arc extremely difficult to deal with,, 
because thev nuse certain social ijuefltioiifl* Historically the matter may be sum¬ 
marized briefty as followa. 

^ Both Meligala Kod Mani ar? situated in iba Felapcumiw}, 
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The uiegalitli biiilders, Tvho may be conFeniently termed MaJta first race ” 
f culturally Local Xeolithie are certainly akin to the early, and, indeed, preseJit 
inhabitants o! North Africa and to thoie of Sicily, Coi^tioa. Sardinia, and Spain, otid 
belong to 'irhat is usually knom} as the iUeiliterrancan rccL% tliffermg from many 
skulla of this in having a aliorter uaaat aperture, and therefore a bigger miLsal 
index. 

The inhabitants of the Rarbary coast liave been discusaed at great length by 
Bertholon and Chantre (41 )* A flories of 134 skulb [unfortimately the sexes have been 
mixed) from Carthage, dating from the sixth to the third century^ a.C.j shovi s a close 
resemblance to the “ Neofitbio ” skolls found in Lhe HypogBCum at Hal Saiiieni. 
The lovr standard deviations, even vrium the wexes are mixed, €.g. cephalic index* 
mean 74*73 and 2^94 suggest the absence of any Armenoid blood in Carthage^ 
and a small seriefl (35) of modem crania {^ + ? ) from Tunis show almost identical 
figures (e.^. cephalic index mean 74-31 and 2*9*SiT). 

In Sicily from Eneoliihic times onwiird the population is of the same Wpe. 
Even in a series of two himdied mofiem Sic ilian skulls, Giiiffrjda Kuggeri found 
only 5d ^d 2 ¥ of the Eurasiatic form, one was doubtful. Apart from tke small 
series from Anghetu Eeju, the modem inhabitantG of Sardinia and Corsica appear 
to belong to this type [46). 

It is remarkable that wherever we find Mediterranean mail he aJiowfi little 
variation, suggesting a primitive iitock which has maintaiuEd itself in certain areaa. 

The " Neoh'tMc Maltese (I^lalta first race) can have iliffered but little from our 
own NEolithic ancestors, except in the form of the ailsuI aperture. The modem 
people differ from the modern British type in head fomi^ in atfttnre, and in the 
ueneral buili] of the skeleton. It would aecm as though these diftexences were of 
essential importance. The Maltese! appear to bo a mixture of a people Tvho certainly 
form a part of the population of the British lelcs, but there is a secoiul element that 
is not aVin . It ia noticeable that, as would apjwar from recent work, the Neolithic 
element seems not to have been entirely snvamped in the British Isles ; on the other 
hand we have shown that in spito of contiiiuom kdlux of Mediterranean blood, it 
has not been able to dominiite the population in Malta. Possibly the geographical 
conditions of the island are particularly favourable to the continuance of the race 
which has auicc developed. 

These mcgaliLh builders are succeecled by a different type of folk^ exhibiting 
Armenoid characterisrics (Malta second race). The most inteTesting questioti of 
Maltese anthropology is* where did these lats arriYals come from, anrl when did they 
come to Malta, Early atnllfl are nufortunately misaiog at present in the Mediter¬ 
ranean area. The immigrants are not racially allied to the people of Italy* Sedy* 
Or the Barbarv coast ; they difler [imdaineiitaily from what appeuni to be the type 


^ 0 - ifl iLud thifl aj a sjnibol fur ftnmlard dcviatleiL.^* 
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m Albaalft ; they reaeoible wme iif tht) elementB in the early population of Cyprus, 
but the oltwest paraJkl appears to bo Crete, some parts n| Greece, and the Islands of 
llie Sea, Such OTideiice as we have suggests an iinruagration froiu the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean. We liave already argued elaewhero {WS, p. H2) that even early 
In the Brooke there existefi in tie Enstern Mediterranean a mbeed stock mnabting 
of elements of Arnienpid and Mediteiranean man, and suggested that Fmcb mbdug 
poaaibly took place aa early aa the «nd of the Neolithic period. It seems possildc 
that these people arrived in Malta at a much later date. Unlortnnstoly the gap is 
a long one. Plenty of Nealitble material has mir^ved, we Im^'O a Tea scattered finds 
in the long intei^ euing periods, and a small and scarcely adequate number of cranio 
of the Bomaiio-Malt€se time. 

We ha^-c argued above that tho Malta second race cannot have come from 
anyisbcre bxit the Eastern Mediterranean, ami that they show no affinities with the 
Carthaginians. We liave nt present, however, no satisfactoiy cranial evidence 
fn.ui Carthage earlier than the aiith century B.c. We know, on the other hand, 
that Carthage was closely connected iu earlier times with the groat trading cities of 
the Syrian coast. The conditions in Malta and North Africa are cstremely diflerent, 
and whereas it might be imposrible for people of Armcnoid type to eetahlish 
themselves on the coast of North Africa, this argnment would not aflect the possible 
eatahlifihment of the same typo in a oomjjaratively bmlated island. Wo Irtiow, further, 
that a ^KXJpIe of undoubtedly Syrian origin, narady the Jevis, have, in Tripoli, to a 
large extent, lost their typical head form, while retaining their religious, aotual, 
ajid. it wniild appear, at least some of their pliysicnl cbaractenstica. It is pCHaible. 
themfure. that the origin of the Malta second race must be looked for in Fhcenlcian 
traders of Arnienoid origin, ^ho may have come either directly from the Eastern 

Mediterranean or indirectly via Carthage, 

There can be little doubt that such a change must have taken place at a 
oomparativuly late date in the history of Malta, but it would seem ostraordinary 
that an invaaion of any such race could have entirely tdterefl the population of an 
island. We have at present uo evidence to show how the change was afiectal It 
may have extended over some generations, but in that case we should have expected 
to find an intermediate stage between Malta liret and second races. Our present 
evidence, however, do^ not. iiulortunately. cover that transitional period. It is 
^iowible that such s period may be diBCOvered. On tlm other hand wc have the 
possibility of the new influx of people exterminating, or nearly extenniiuiting, the 
pTcviouB inhabitants, an event which is not without parallel in modem times. In 
North Africa the problem is somewhat dificrent. Mere the Armcnoid peoples can 
oidy have represented a comparatively email eloment iu the wJiok population, and 
we know that there are certain bracbycephalic elcnielite survirtng til] to-day. 
Again, the inhumation buiiala in Carthage which have as yet bean explored are so 
few. and #how so little variation iu cranial fonn, tliut they may quite well belong to 
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aome deBnitc flection at the ppularton. On the one lisnH we have on the niainLind 
a series of settlers among n large indigenoiiB pcipiibtioo, and on the other hand we 
have a further hand of settlers, on a sinall islimd, on whkh it is qoite fwsaibk events 
occurred which would have been impossihle amidst a large population. 

Wo have not at present sufficient statistical material in early times to enaiik 
us to judge how far there has been a change m the standard Heviationfl since the 
coming of the second race, which wngld enable ns to say whether there ever was 
a time in Malta when a coiwiderable mijtlng of races was taking place; and it must 
always he remembered that the second raco may liave heen, at least in ongm. 
considerably intenautetl with Mediterraruean blood before they even ventured aa 
far oA Malta. 

It cannot be denied that the second race bus altered since its arrival in Malta ; 
but just as in moat parts of the Mediterranean, even at cjompaiatively ahnrt distances 
apart, we find local diveigencps, it would hardly be surpriaing that we should also 
find difierences in the time sericf, namely, that people of one age ahould show a 
slight physical difiercnce from those ol the other. The internal dilTerences, however, 
in Malta appear to be but insignificant when compared with the difierences between 
the Malteiie and the other inbahitanta of the Mediterranean, and it eeeniB justifiable 
_at least for purpo&es of mtensivc Eftudy—to regard them as a Maltese sub-race. 

Summing up their chaiactcrH, they are diatiuctly long-beaded, though hardly 
so long-headed as the Cretans, but nearly lO mm. longBr than the Cypriote ; they 
are brood-beaded, having about the same bead breadth as the Cretanfl, and a greater 
iireadth than tho Cypriote. The change flinoe anoient times has operated Ijoth in 
shortening the length and increasing the breailth, the height of the cranium having 
remaiued constant. The laoc ia much broader than in ancient times: tho orbite 
are higheit and narrower: the nose longer imd brnader, ho that the nasal inde.v is nr t 
appreciably altered. 

The Medieval ekulla in the Chapel of Bones presented chnracteiistica simikr to 
those of the sknlLfl in the mod cm osHUanes. Although fwiroe variation occurred, as 
might he expected in a series which might contain a iiumber nf forelgnerB, the 
standard deviations are Bufficiently small to suggest that on the whole the ekullfl 
are thoflc of adult nialea of a normal population. The standard deviations ore, 
indeed, Bmoller than those of the fieriea from the modem obswoiy. Both series^ 
frtmi the- Medieval Chapel of Bones, and from the niodem ossuary, are large in 
Bize^thst is to say. absolutely long, high, and broad ; in the majority, the brow 
ridges are vary well developed, and there are other indications of considerable 
muBcularity, It ifl possible that BOmc of the akulls. on the sex of which it was not 
poflaible to expresfl an opinion, may lie males of Mediterranean origin, as these 
latter appear as a general rule to he smaller, A feiw appeared to be Negroid. 

Although akullfi which presented Negroid characters were not uncommon from 
Baraeenie—possibly earlier, anti certainly later—graves, the Negro element in the 
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pfvpuliitiiin Horn Eot appear to te very great. Slaves were, we kmw, introduced 
in large numbers by the Knighte of St. John, and a fine old building still jeniains in 
Valletta on a witoefla to the number of Negroes kept in captivity, but yet there 
appears to have been great scgiegation. The Turk in Cyprus seems to have been 
more taercrfnl to his slaves than the Chriataan in Malta, possibly because of the 
difierence in the social syBtetns, It ia douhtiul, therefore, whether the Negro 
element is more than a negligible factor in Maltese ethnology. 

LWs certainly ocuui. in all periods, of extremely long skulls of the 
hypBisteiiw€phaIic*typ« of Giofirida Buggeri. Some of these specimens appeared 
on a careliil crtaminatinn to present Negroid characters; the majority aeeme^l to be 
well within the range of normal vanarfon of the ordinary Mediterranean lyjw. 

If mixinp with Alpines bnmedLufely raises the atandard delation of Mediterranean 
man. it is t» he expected that a mixtore with Negro or Protw-Etliioplc wmiWbave 
the same effect: without definitely denying the possibility of this type in Malta, 
it would seem a more reasonable hypothesis to suggest that those crania which 
present a combination of the characters of a long head with conaderahlB prognathLsm 
and a wide nasal aperture proliably belonged either to actually imported Negroes 
or to their dweendants. 

Although the census figures show a different result, it is of intereHt to note 
that among the people who presented themselves for meaBurcment in villag™ or 
institutions, practically oU the foragnera came from the Barhary coast. 

There can be little doubt that there has been oonsiderable Italian influeace in 
the island for a long period, and wc have already shown that at the present day 
the largest resident foreign element apart from the garrison is Italian. It aefiina 
possible *ha.t the same infioencee, whatever they were, which made it possible for 
ihe early population to be swamped by the present type, have also made the latter 
immigrants, of a type aimilar to the Neolithic people, nnahle to stand against the 
domination of the suh-race (Malta soGcnd rate) now establiahcd in the island. 

A qnffition of considerable importance from the practical point of -iHew is 
whether there is any essential difiereuce between the Maltese and the nations of 
Weatem Europe, who, either singly or collectively, have occupied the island ajnee 
the Middle Ages. Social distinctioBs have operated during the whole time, but 
there is evidence to euggert that the Knights may have contiderably affected the 
population, «s|»eciany that of Valletta. Some of the people of Rhodes, who followed 
the fortunes of the Knights when the latter were driven from the Eastern 
Mediterranean, settled in Malta. Mercenaries were employed by the Order, and in 
some cases never returned home. In later times also, the Knights’ vows of chastity, 
never very strictly adhered to, were entirely neglected. and their illegitimate children, 
whose fathers were predominantly French, contributed a contiderable dement to the 
population ( 28 , p. 46 ). It is probably to such influences that We owe those crania 
in the Chapel of Bones which appear to show Nordic affinities. 
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The stay of the Frencli in the islanti was too flliort to have any effect on tie 
population* A bocibI bairier has been built up between the British anti the peopb 
of the Iflnd, and the general impicsmon gained iu that, though there are a certain 
number of mixed mattiagoB, there cannot, ctcu after three generations of a large, 
if floBtiiig, British eleinont in Valletta, bo more than a very thin British frtiain m 
the pnpulutioiL 

We have shown, in dealing with the hiatoiy of the inland, how extremely difficult 
it is to account for the wholesale immigration of an Aimcnoid-lifce population at 
any period. We have also shoivTi how, in spite of the continual immigration of 
peiiple of the Meditertanenn stoefc, the Molteae type (ie. Malta aecond race, 
displaying Annenoid charactera) ap^iears to have persisted for a long period. It 
would eeein, therefore, a point worthy of further consideration, whether the 
development of the .Maltese along the lines they appear to have followed may not 
be due to certain definite gengiapbical factors of whose influence we are as yet 
unaware, ft is possible that if we had at mir disposal a tong unbroken scries, 
instead of larger or smaller series from Xeolithic. Medieval, and modem ossuaries, 
we ahould not find such striking contrasts as we do at present. Anthropological 
data from various parte of the Mtsliterraneaii show that there is very often a 
significant difierence between two villeges in flifierenl valleys of the same nioimtein 
range. It is possible that even the few generarions which have elapsed between the 
building of Hal Taraien and 1921 may be the eiiiiivalent, in time, of mirh a journey in 
space, and certain big changes may have taken place oa-ing to changing geographical 
conditions. There can be litlk doubt that the climate of Malta has changed very 
much, not only aiiioe the first terrace was cut in the Weid Dalam, but even since 
the formarion of the second terrace. We liave also suggested that the evidence 
from Professor Zamniit’a excavatlonB at Hal Tantien hints at a change in climate 
since NeoUtiic times. The change in the structure of the population may be due, 
therefore, partly to geographical afl well aa to historical causes. 

Whether or no the development of the Maltese sub-race is due to particular 
geographical conditions, there can be little doubt that, in Malta at least, the strain 
ia bioIogicEdly remarkably successful and extremely fertile. In spite of the high 
infant mortality which has existed in the past, they have continued to inoresBe, 
ami the modem developments of hygiene and the of infante are likely to make 
the increase atill more rapid. II the overcrowding continues, in a comparatively 
short time We shall be faced with conditions in the island which would appear to be, 
biologically speakbg, uiiBatisfactoiy, Sanitary conditions can be improved, food 
cun be importwl, but exeea^e overcrowding may bring its own remedy, either in 
disease or in a diminished fertility. The present fertility is quite possibly due to 
some underlying climatic condition. In ifpite of lack of water, Malta has long been 
extremely fertile botanically, and was lamed for this in classical times. The 
Maltese goats, by far the most abundant large mammal of the island apart from 
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ate also unuaually fertile, and the fomnlee {joasese reniarkably developed 
uddera. Poeaibly eimilar caufles make both man and the gonla fertile. If thia 
is BQ, from the inland ^11 probably, after a short time, kiae their fertility 

whilat the only limiting factors on the Ulaml itself will be space and the food and water 
snpply. 

Siimimrizing our general concluaions, the race in Malta which is aaaociated with 
the period of great megalithic buildings — a cultural stage we have termed " Malta 
Local Neolithic ” — appears to be closely akin to the Mediterranean race. This is 
our " Malta first race.” At a later date, [tosably towards the end of the fiionsc 
Age, hut more probably during the Early Iron Age, Malta was peopled by a race 
with difierent characteristics, our “Malta second race,'' Theee people are of 
Armenoid type, but probably have an admiidwe of Mediterranean blood. Their 
origin appears to be the Eastern Mediterranean. They may have come to Malta 
either directly or by way of Carthage. They may have destroyed the previous 
inhabitants, or they may merely have pursued methods of peaceful penetration. 
This race has firmly established itself in Malta, and all sufasequent introduction of 
fatuign blood has failed to raisd the variation. During the course of years certain 
A hullgfw have taken place j there are also certain local variations, but the difference 
between Malta and Gojso are not greater than the differences between the general 
population of Malta and at least one, and possibly more, of the more isolaied 
villages. 
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Table VTL- — Piqmkntation— cotUinued. 
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REffTlA, TltE VEXETIC GODDESS OF HEALING.' 

By Joshua Whatmouoh. (CiuitFtb.), JI.A. (MancJ, L^^turer in CUsaics in die 
Univordty D>llegc of North Walee. 

i, Tif ft paper r&atl before Seettiob IT of tbe British Association at Manchester 
in IflLo, Profesaoc H. S* Conway Je^ribeJ in detail three groups of votive offerings 
made to the Venetic goddess Rekia? This deity, whose colt ia of eoustdenible 
Interest na wdJ as nf no litnall itnprtsnce to the Btndent of early Mediterranean 
religioii, was imknomi both to W. H. Boscher {Ausfukrtiches Lejiiem der gnechiachen 
M/fci rdmischtn Mythohgk) and even to the editom of the all but exhanutivo German 
Rt^J-Encj/tAopddia der classis^hf u AUartUfn*wi»senschafL Her shrino occopiod part of 
the site now known as the Faailf? Buro/e/o near to Este (the ancient Ateatep 15 miles 
to the south-west of Padua), and close to the river Adige (the ancient Athesia, 
a trihiitary of the Po), The grou|jfi of offerings in question are {[) bronze statuettes 
of mfiohorBes, or rather the {tedestab on which the statuettes stood, for th^, with 
the ajihering hoofs of the horses, arc all that has survived^—none of the tnimalure 
horses Irom the same alto will fit no to these pedestals and hools; (2) bronze 
alphabetic tablets,^ {3) rectangular “nails” (as they are generally called), some 
of iron, but the majority of bronze, many of them inscribed, and with small pendant 
objects which were referred Ut by Proleaeor Conway as “ walg^” The second and 
third groups have never been Eadsfoctorily expkined ; the preEKm.t paper is an 
attempt, to explain this third class, and, incidentally, to show* more praciBcly than 
has been done hitherto what, in the first iftstnncc at any rate, the b^^^ling f nnetiDns 
of Eelitia wore in the thoughts of her worshippers. That she was a goddess of 
healing is interred from the epithet freqiiejitly applied to her lo the dedicatory 

1 An PipBtkEiua of a paper r™.d bofore Section H of the British Afiwjciatkiti far the Advance- 
tntiil c! SeieojM!^ 2?eptenii>pf+ IflSl (Edinbor^jli nawting), 

* 1 owe mv knowkidgt of tlie cult of Tteiitia, first to tlie li^bin^ of Professor K* IS, Conway 

Kt Maurli^stra: in tfllO, and noit ta the Mme sobnUi'u articles re^ifli in ihn En^. Enu LI, 
l&lO-l I Slid lialif {Aw€3i() sect. 3 {0), Frurfi in HAstiiiip^ Enc. o/ -fief, and ftYAirji, toL rti (1914), 
arwl to Ms p^pcf^ in llie Proc, Qf ik Camh. PkUoL Sfsr^ (1914^ pfinled ID15^ pp, « and in tbo 
Jonmail n/ iht J?tv. Anthmjt. vol. ski* 19lflp pp- 251 sqq. To thk hut jmper (with tbo pkte 
adoompanying it) I »ier reader for a dkoMfllon of the twi> groupe of olferm^ to Behtia orjt 
clfiftlt with here* In puhlifthing this paper 1 have la aeknj>wled|fe the helpful eiitidsms f>l 
Profeesor Sir Wm. Ilidgrwaj- and of PrefiasoT J im also indebted to Mr. A B, Cook, 

pj btulnp tn Ciasnicid ArohjifoLogy In the Pnivmity of CiunhrMbre^ for numeroua refereneeg. to 
modem archseologicjd workp. for VKluulik' ■jwiatmiiec in nefeting the illurt rat ions, ami for rerulily 
gjanted permiaainii to refer to of hh whieh in itill in the presa. 

• See JoKHi- Bny. AbTA* JC-vl, laiG* pkte II, flgp, 4-7, 
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ULBcription^ of both ulpbiibetic tablets and ao-called " naila,"' ^aknaleh {dat. Eg.) 

to the Tlealer ** (compaio Latm san-are), and from tho combiitatioit of [ettm 
^ t e wliicli ifl fiizt-een times repeated on every one of the alpbabetic tablets— 
in tlie complete specimens—(compare Greek iuio^at ^ well as from 

a compapbon with the Spartan goddess Artemis Ortina, of wliich more will be said 
below, 

2. The third gionp of offerings is by far the mosit numerous, Ifot counting the 
iron ones, over 200 spacimenA have been found of the&e objects^ which bnvie been 
described as locking “ like long and solid hatpins made of hron^e/^ In length they 
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range between 12 and 24 enn (I'l to 9-4 inches); in fihnpe they are nearly all 
fcunsLded,^ tapering gradually to a point, although occasidnally (c-ijr. in Fig. fi) Uie 
quadTangular elongated pyramid form la preaer\"cd only in the inscribed portion^^ 
tbe rest (excepting the hiuidle) being rounded, l,c, circular in crnes-sectioii* The 
liandles are nearly always flattened out, and sometimes show an ontline of rather 
elaborate, if not very artistic* carves (Figs, 3, 5, 8), and are pierced with one, tw-o, 
or three boles through which single ringa or, very rarely, abort chuinA, are fastened ; 

*■ It ifl udI. uece^saiy here to cuter into the i^tirstian wLnt pjut ol thfe verb {4or, iinpv. I) 
Or noun (a/. (jk_ noun* iii m T) the furm is ; tbat it is ff>rtri€!rl ffntu l|w muia root as {ifrek 
iurtiiuii k a canvincltiE sn^estian dne to Profeasor Cun^y* who kindly allows mu to quote 
ii ilETf. 
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ami tp the rings ^or chiuiv;) ngaiii arc still attacLod in aever&l sp»im<!ns 7ig8- 3, 8 ) 
the cmioQS •triangalar or quad-quatirflateral objects whicli there ts no leaBcra to 
doubt were ariginally so attached in all eases, and with which this puper is chiefly 
concerned. By far the largest nuinber oi these fins {soma 180 out of the 300 odd) ‘ 
instead of bearing a real dedicatoiy inscription conveying a definite Btatement, 
have either quaai-inseription&— i.e. indiscriruinate combinations of iettera from the 
Veofitic alphabet (often veay badly etlgtaved) which do not form words (each are 
Figs, 4 ,12)—or linear {e.^, Kg. 10) or dotted ornament (Fig. 11 ), or single alphabetic 
ai giiR repeated a number of times along die fiat sides of the pin (e.jr. Figs. 3, T, 8 , 
see further below). The appearance of enaall double circles as part of the system 
of oroamentataon (Fig. 6 ) is eitremoly rare, but noteworthy and important enough 
for ijB to return later to consider the significance of these tiny circles. In more 
typical examples we find the dcdicatoty inscription acenpying one or more sides, 
the remainder being filled in with alphabetic signs or some cbaracteristie 
ornamentation (e.j. herring-bonej Paidi 24* or rig'Suq^*) thus (Pauli 31, 
Conway 27*) i 

2 mex.o ali m • xit«V sown * # ■ to reAtsioA 
^vie BectUs ) 

that is, " Fugia gave to Kehtia " ; and (Pauli 21," Conway 31). 

1,2 Kisx^ fuA|no/eA rektiiah 

f me dotiauii saimitiei 

2, 3 pafaA ' e ‘ \ et Of e • r * UmoJi Itefo 

optima EgUor Enmi . . . 

1 ■ a ^ zero^o- s- ttittttti 

fex) obetibut } 

that is, “ Egetor, son of Eremns . , , , gave me to Behtia, the great Goddess 
of Healing (lit., * the Goddess Healing ') from the fiist-frnits." This pin, the 
rounded specimen, already noted,® w belirveil to furnish an almrat certain, 
though Bolitaiy, example of a mon dedifotiiig these objects to Rehtia, all the other 

ar 

> Saw Ounway^ JtmffL ficy. An^rop. Jwrt,, ilvi, 1910, p. 224, 

* AUiialischK F&TKikuTt^n^ 111 Dk 

» etg. ISiRS* Tav. iwt Fig, 14 f J}, 

* WtKintT^T wuJ tint tacro ontoffmbiiinii-. aw’ referred to, 1 give! alio the ccfii^Fpcinding 

ntEUiheFB ol thi? inflCTTptknii in PrnfreMf Cciaway^a fi^rtbcDiulfig «ditiDt) of thp at Th^ 

Pn^Iialic DitalKi*. Ptofwnr Oanway lua Ewreroraly aH&wcd to t^onHulfc I 1 I 4 vwiy foil uid 
careful reoordii of the tuinriptiMM ; I qimte his trnoBcnplinn in every case, 

* Hiigiraver^a icrror for for (Oonwny), 

* Lhei cibjiwt. liodicTHcd- 

f Tho reading and diviaion of worda (and ooosoqneittly Ibc bit^Fpretation) at U«s end of lino 
3 *r* Hiffi niilt and mmeftain- 

* less. Tar. It, Fig, fl (p, 213 mpr,]. 
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specimens with articulate mBcriptioTia (Beventeoa in numbijr) being offered by 
foom^n. But it is {Kurhaps worth observing thntH aince the tuiroe * e or may 

be abbreviated),^ it is at least as likely that a feminine as a niaseiiline tenmnation 
was intendeil. Again, taking a specimen that has only nlphabetic aigna {Pauli 42, 
fig* 8 above), we find X (0 repeated twelve times on one aide (followed by two 
vertical atrokfej), and three other letters in the three other linea, namely, ^ (s), 
^ and ^ (s) {again followed hytwn vertical strokes, in the second lino by three). 
In this clasa, which we may call nJphabetio, by far the moat frequent letter is 
X [t:f ; it also occurs frequently on some of the specimens with genuine inscriptiofis 
(as we have seen), and (in i:^ombinatiim with other letters) on the alphabetic tablets. 
Ita aignificaiicc in c^mnpctioii ^vith the worship of Eehtia i^ill be further cxuisidcrcd 
later. The other letters which appear im this apecimen are the three which occur 
most frequently acst to X (0 itself.^ 

3p As to chronology, it should he poiuled out that the votive offerings to Hehtia 
ore probably all to be assigm^d to the third and fourth periods at Este—that b, they 
fall, roughly, betw'een and 2d0 b.C. ; the pins themtielveiS belong perhaps less 
to the third period than to the ffuirth* in which Keltic or IjA T^ne objects are 
beginning to appear. The cult of Rehtia then seems to have been at ita greatest 
height of p0|jularitv in the third century' b_c. For be it observed tiuit the runiains 
at Kate* of the Early Imn Age fall into three periods^ ol which tlie Erat cotrespriuds 
n^ughly to the first and setiond of the older Vil Ionova period a (knomi as Bttnocci 1 
and Ben^i //), the second to the third ViUanova period {J™f?uWi\ and the third 
to the later Vi llano va (or Certosa) perioil* Although tlie general correti|jondence of 
these periods and their cbroorilogtcaJ sequence are clear^ and accepted by 
nn-bmologbts, it must not be assumcfl that they coincide exactly iu date with the 
Villanova periods j ejtact dates indeed are still rJiflicuU to determine and much 
libpnte^l. According to IfoeniGS* the first period at Este begins somewhat kter 
than the first and ends somewhat earlier thiiii the second period, 

the second Este period b on the w'holc half a century earlier than the Amoaldi 
f^eriod* and the third Eate (jeriod begms earlinr than the Certusa period, but both 
c(>me to an end about the same dme^ the Vlllanova eiviLbation bdiig mterruptei:! 
by the Gallic invasion of North Italy in the fifth and subsequent centurica B.O. 

^ Cf. Pouli 250, Ctouwsy 114, 

» ProfcfHStsr doDTTsy^ tc., polnta out that of '+ tke ISO odd spccizneiui seen by hiiq only 
ekbt arf^ wittoot it.'" 

■ Tim pMfl de^nbed In detail abavo iPuuli 24:, 2t, 42) ore abo-krii in Jfrur/i, Anihr^p^ 
InAL, ilvi, mm, plat if Hi, Fi^. 1-3. 

* illuBtrated hj Hoemres, DU (hi /. AntkrQpologie, N.F, ITI (smi), 1905, 

pp 2S3 £^.}, Fip, IS {p. 257), purkidfl l-lfl, and mnns oklinnitely hy Mantellni^ la GivilUaiifin 
prifnitive «n Jfciifp f ser., B, plates 50-60. BotJi Hocmea and MuntcOrE? illnstmte aerjci» of ob|ects 
fipin the neighbourbood of Bologna, with which the Kate groups yhonkl be comporecL 

^ tt. 


volm nil . 
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It is certain tiien that the people of Effte, jo coiucqoel with the other VenetJ. had 
passed through the whole of the Early Tron Age, Kallstatt or VillmiOYa eiYLLb^ation, 
as it is vaiioaaly known^ from its beginnings in [taly down to the comiog of the Ganls. 

4. To return to Eehtia. A suggestion bad previouflly been umde^ that the 
peculiar votive objects which we have been examining ** represent nails and wedges 
attributed, as we know from Horacep to the Etniscan Goddees of Fate or Fortunop 
known to the Rouianii lui Nttriia -that that the Venetic goddess would appear 
to havE^ at Itast in part, the same fonctiaiLS as N'ortia, who used iiaik and wedges to 
bund up anti pull down at her wUL ** It is conimonly fiuppoaed that thev were the 
aymhola of her pi:>wtr as a niRster-builder of the fabric of men's lives/' *' Horace's 
stanza/’^ continues Professor Conway, ** certainly suggests that he took his 
demrriptinD from some welMcnowu statue/" This perhaps is not quite so certain 
as Professtjr Conway thinks ; but be that as it ujay^ we shall i, I venture to think, 
find h<!tteT gnmnds for a couiparison of EehliB with ./noo as Ludm, F^nia and 
FJuoam thau with Kortia (or i^ecesaita£j)p although , at lirst sight. Dr. Giles" 
suggestian seems attractive and is not to be rejected without conrideration. But 
Xortia was esseatiuLly q goddess cif Fortune in a way in which Eehtia, so far as 
we can judge, was not ; and Eehtia was essentially a goddess of Healing, whereas 
Xortifl. was only sectmdarily represented in thia capacity. The compariBOn of 
Eehtia and Xortia rests on the mterpretatian of these vutive objECts as “ nails 
and “wedges," which is not perhaps an imtmc descriptmu, bat I think is miaWirng 
none the less becauRC not auifidcntly precise. The Ho-called "'^w^Edges" are 
strangely out of proportion to the riic of the uaOs “ ; and why fasten “ wedges 

to ” nails with chains or rings ? Again, it must be asked, m not Horace |who^ 

we must not forget, in dcficriblng not Xorik directly hut and prnbabty 

^ By Gto. Bud ACdopUd by CoirBray, iec Jonm^ Roy. Anlhrup, vat ilvi {N-S. 

arijifp lUIftp p. 22a; tbp quotatfaiLv ST¥ Xtukxiti from tbi# arlirk. But [ dow Giid (ATay^ 

1921) that lbi» saggi^tkii] bULk^ipated by Ghirmrdtui^ 4 Vofiz%f dttjii pp, 319 

who not nuly refew to the passage in HfUMP (wnw. I 3a, 17 i it 
r 1 g u 0 « imhak^ flcvntQJt nvfnu IgtsUnu fmra.ntCMUtrtu / tsi iiqHifiutnquf 

aft also canWi-i fU# 24+ S liii h 14 >^.« i, 3^ 32 to ahnw tha cotuiiicMoa of nails witb 
NwwiUji with XartiE, ae getwmllj interpreted), but also qant^ Lit, vii. S, h, 38, 6— 
add U, 12 (.hW.HPhic NM. ixTfiip 4. 11 (46). G* 17 (63) u cTideucH for the md|riTal of 

nutW Rnd nafl-drivliig. He i-ouciuded that the objeeta d«li>.iAlcd to lU^htla vm lukde ser^bi^ 
some flimilot niftgkiftl purpofiP (fcy. t» obtain diiliveracre from pU^e), But Ghirardinj did not 
pjtB& the comparboD in reapeet of tbo amaU pendant abiotit*. Ho olMcrrcd tbo fcimilaritv nf 
thBM flo eaUeil " to the wvH-known Cbiects foujifl in EarJy Iran dopcpnitN over a 

wide are*, ami whk-h are to be eonaidcrHl monr fully below. He did not, however, peiveiTo tbip 
lull JBeaurng and knportanpe of tbb coinparison (wMoh lam Imitrul to add li*d ooirarred to mo 
Endnpendeiatly io Xovember, 1020, lH^fure I had read Chiitmimi’a account), uid aceoirdui^v he 
contcDt^id himself with putntin^ oot tbs aimilarity aurl pomicd the compftniuo nti further - 
c^uhf flf^J In coiiuivtion with qr ditm (*"&pelfe+^‘ »L-urPCJt ” 

ifl erlBarly a e*«sof eympathetir imkgic [ef Koherta and Ganliwr, Uwh Rpigmphjf, 

0+p. £31). 

^ QuatHi in the fccatooto abore« 
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thinking of th^ Greek persiiniificatiim of 'A vayKtt) drawing partly upon hia imugitiatiat]? 
Nortia's miik had one use, and ime only, according to Livy%^ who quotes n 
priscis /tWffritf uerbisque scrlpt<i^ and the historian L, Cincjua Alimentua^ as his 
nltlmate authorities lor the Roman and Etruscan customs respectively — a null was 
driven utmiiaLly into the wall of the shrine of Minerva in the Capitoline temple at 
Rome, on the Tdes of September, and also into the wall of the temple of Nortia at 
Vokinii, un what date wo are not told. This is a very dhEerent story from Hotate's 
account of the significant use to which Neceealtaa put her nails.® Livy gives the 
commom sense interpretation* that these nails w'ere driven at fixetl intervale primarily 
to mark the passage of time. From this it is a short and easy step to the idea oi the 
approach of doom—good or ill— brought to each and all by tike ine.itorable Goddeaa 
of Fortune who advances as slowly but as surely as time itself, neither hastening 
nor defaying, certain of seciiriDg her victim in the end. The more fanciful inter' 
pretation of the nails given by Horace, who is primarily eoncerned to describe 
Keceaaitas, may poesihly have been derived from the citcrent view of his day^ and 
this in turn may have been a genuine development of the idea of Nortia ; on the 
other hand, it may equally well be nothing more than poetical elaboration. Besides 
imils we do n<it know for certain that the u?icius (hook (or clamp)) vrw an attribute 
of Nortia,^ stall less wedges (lor Horace is u donhtftil authority for this) ; and the 
molten lead, jdumtmtn, savours perhaps more of poetic fancy than of 

on actoalistatncnfthegcHldesa. Here Rehtia, so far as we know^ ofieia no comparison 
at all. It may indeod bo dmibted whether Horace's description is trustworthy 
evidence for the attributes even ol Necesaitas ; if we may venture to occept the 
identificatioii® of an ancient statue^ the whereahouta of which are no longer knowriK 

^ vil, U, 0 sqq^ 

* 2^10 B.c. 

■ Curm. iii^ 24, g H fiffU adtiinaHtmos / ^rnmU dym 

wiw^p by Is mast prcklwbly meant hotue-tep/' not “head, akall "(see thBconteit). 

^ 1 iuivu- mom to say a be tit Nffrtia ti? an essay on MinerT?i, wbieb I hope lo pyhlbib laler 
elsewhere. 

■ Perhaps Jnv., i^oJ., 60, 74i beside Hor.* carHi., 1, 35^ 20, saj!geflts Lbat Itwos; but the 
infecenee ia by nii rTH»ans certain. And most editors favour the interpretatiou of UNfUf in Hor. 
fts ** clamp,''* not (excCititioner'ik) book."^* 

*- By Smith \ see the cut in his Didt. of Antr^.. ed. 3, art. davna i, A53,i from Caliseus 
(La Chansee}, ^fuseutf^, ed. 3 {I746Ltom. ue«rt. ii, p. 72, pL 2aH where, huweverr, it h 

diHcrihfxi an A Htatne of FoTtuna ftpud 1. P. BeHorhim The enm ucopri€B of oourae Is a const-ant 
attribute td F^^riuiuk. Mr+ A. B, Cook, whom 1 conaultiidk is inclined to think that the statue 
Ifi probably genuine, but doe* nsit fcpl ronvxnced that it la a ivprtMentaHcn of Necruaitsa. The 
iwul eeemB fairly certain* althcu^lj ^Irmtfaucnn, AstiquUf^ (1721), voL 1, bk, LLp, 105, 

■took ft for the himiile (ekestu) of the mdder (pH5eTnnrMfNnih which Fortune is oiten ropiPMentod 
tks hiildih^ in her right hand, and a doubt ocetira to me whether La Chausse (who In this point of 
detail li foJtrrwed by Smith) did not miffundtratand oe nail ** in ^me written or printed 

ai^m-unt of the stalncT in whi(7h the words have been u»tMi realiT to mean *" handle of the niddcTn*^ 
But in tat the objeot irmch more reaembk'rt a efq.vu 4 than a t iller ; it hafl thu 

lai^H fist hnd ol a nail and in only vmy iKghtly emved^ 

q 2 
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m a figure of XectMtas. Ilat^ at least one rcpreamtation of the goddess holding 
a nMJ (in her right hand], hut no other one of the implKmentii enimierated by 
Horaee. Instead alie eamea {in her left hand) such an infttmiiient of beneficence 
HA the horn of plenty, c&m'ncopimt ^hieh pr^^umflbly indicates her power to bring 
lair as well as hard fortune, prosperity a& well as adversity, according as a man^a 
lot waa prerrrdjuned. If iben Horace's accotmt of Necessitas and her uq^uipment 
ia in itself tno poetic to be taken as arcbieological evidence^ still is it possible m 
accept it as a statement of the attributes of Xortia, whose nail {and this is tiie sole 
point on which the comparison of Keceahtaa and Nortia r^ts) originally fler\'ed a 
fliffoTCDt purpose. Thus the ftuihet eotapdiison of Kebtia and Nortia, in virtue 
of Rehtia's nailsand supposed wedges/' intistv if w'e wish to prise cad upon 
definite arclifleological evidence, be limited to the nails^ and is Been to be, if not 
entirely mifltakeu, based upon a inundation whii^h is far from cpjimu. 

5. The explanation which I ventirre ww t^i imbrnit is that the^^ offerings to 
Rchlifi^ r-so% n nf ttfiiTpui wkh jmidanl axr-fttrm amulel^. 

Let it bo observed at tho outset that this Btut^mient does not iiuply that these very 
objects now ptEseevod in the museum at Este were ever actually used a^ ba]r|]iim ; 
it is at ouce apparent from the dluHtrationji that immy of them^ though not too long 
to be used to tafiten a topknot, are rather heavy and elnmfiy to have been eiactty 
deairabk and comfortable in use even for tbia liuiited purpose/ Still they are nut 
vastly different in genera! ap^searanee from certain tyjHaj of ancient hiurpins/ w^hich 
were often very large and cumbroiis, ennaidering their UBe, A length of 9 inchtMi 
(22'[+ 0111 ,) is by no means unJaiown t and frequently they are aomewhat thick and 
heavy , sometimes foiir-sdded like our Venetic apecimena. One of our nxaiuples,^ it 
has already been noted/ Is of a raunried, stilettjo type, except in the inscribed 
portioUt and beara a more dbtinot re^mblancc to the urdmary ancieut pin used for 
the hair. There is no real diffieully in regarding these objects from the temple of 
Rehtia as pina. If stresa were kid on their itke and comparative heaviness* there 
would be the easy and obvious explanation to hand that they are specifically 
mode as offering?! to the goddess and never meant for actual iiBe.* There waa 
no Dccofirity for votive offerings to conform, and in fact ancient votive offeritiga? . 
rarely did confonn, to the actual size of the origiuabi from which they were copied or 

1 PrciiesaDr CkioMAy rcnujiik ma that tte twhimjal and artiitic ^klH oI an tarJy and poseiiily 
primitive ptoph to pfodncd pLna in hrortMi Titiicli wrniiiJ pderre a ootl af Imlf may fwnlj 

ber overrent Mia Almady La the Brunie Arc, bowever^ baCp pfirnted piius c>auld be madn 

whinb were alw atmng ranugh far oil urdiHary [mipOAca Buch sa fa^touijig garmeiUs. 

■ See ibe artkUiH ntui Ln Smith Did. itf AnHtia.f Umrgniberg nt Sagfio j and Bauinei^ter'a 
Dtnhruitn^ Nad^in. 

» p. 2i3 Mwpr. 

* Wlmu tbi* poptr read befurt- Swrtion U (if \hr. BnUih A^eociatloq, Itiaa Margai^t 
Mmray pomted cot that the tLlabnmte fiaSr-direiiinp m i^upip jmuitigBt tbe ufoimn nf 
MediteiTani::ui peeplca wauki k>ng ftrong hiir-piua. 
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imitated ; o-iteo they de|>art very coariderabij £roii]i auch Imiitatioiis. DinaJnutive 
statuettes will occur to ewryiine^a fniud:, or luiother example can be found in the 
magical and votive axes nf vrliich sumething is to be said presently; miniatnro ritual 
vases have appeared in the ferre mare and in aoiue of the western lake-dwellings.^ 
On the other hand^ votive objects are aoinetimtsi Larger than the natural eize;® 
excluding instances such sm the prehiKtorlc megaliths^ the gigantic votive craters of 
Greek temples or the cplossal statuaiy of the HelJenistic period—which are scarcely 
to the point—there are the unusually Large hhuJ^ larger than practical need could 
require, or the models of various limbs of the body made on an exaggerated scale 
and offered to bealmg divinities. In short it is abundantly clear that no imperative 



u.—^xa-sKAPan taosiuns or kaaly imos aqs. 


necessity was generally recognized by the ancients to make votive offerinp of precisely 
identioa] size nr pruportions with the actual objects which they represented. 
Acscordmgljv once the pin had become eatabliahed as a type of votive offeriug to 
Behtia (aa we shall shc:ni.ly see it might well be, and as it often was elaewherc to 
otliEf deitiee which sharefl a particular fnuctinn)j such pins would consiaiently he 
made in the thick and heavy style for this parricuiar purpose; for there was also a 
special reason for this large scale in the need for a sise of suScieut breadth to bold 
a dediciatory inscription. It is entirely justifiable therefore to discard GJiirarditii s 

^ Feet, and £>an.zie in 

^ See aome remsrla by A+ B, Ccwik in Fotkhr^^ siv^ 1903p pp. 3i0 
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0. In tbe axe^sbapcd talisman h. oj* amulets which have been found in great 
abundance in Early Iron Age deposits distributed over the whole of Europe wherever 
the Hallstatt euItUTc was carried^ there ih a complete wid entirely satisfactory 
parallel —which, BO far os I am aware, has not yet been explored — to the small pemlant 
objects^ previouEiIy regarded as " wedges but left without coaviiiciiig explanAtiou. 
Tliese amulets retain to a large extent the simple axe-forra from which thev were 
developed (Fig. 4}^ and which is still preserved entire in the scores of mlnijituTc axes 
discovere<l in Itsly, Greece, Crete and Asia Miuor^ as well as in Central Burtipe. 
With these miiiiatiire axes® we are not here immediately concerned, exirept to nnticc 
that they were employed for votive purposes; but the axc-form amulets demand 
further consideration. Thrir close relation to the simple axc-shape is at once clear 
from the illnHtrations (Figs. l-7)» tn spite of the variations which on the one hand 
result in mere trapcEoidal or triangular platoa of metal, on the other in anthropo¬ 
morphic deigns. The prnjectmg cars or luga of the diminutive pendant axe were 
suggestive of human arms, and the narrow end of the celt^ where it is attached to 
the halt, of a human head. The addition of a ring hy which to suspend the talisman 
from some article of apparel products an advanced type, auch as the one from Tribano, 
near Padua {Fig. 7).* Sometiinea the lugs are replaced by a pair nf duck or swan 
heads^ a favourite Hallstatt motifs and occasionally these appear in addition to the 
lugB Fig, 6) * Ip siae there k cotisiderable variation, the smallest the 
two smallor pendants in Fig. 51* being about 2 cm. long^ that is approximately the 

^ The type wiUi the emgk hmlo {e.g, ,V, rf. Sc., IgftS. Tav, W, Fig, 1). it infiy Hp rwted. in 
very timiliir Ui « rommsti type of aneienl Imirpjn ; we Iho amhoriti™ firted in the f^nfitnote ou 
p. 218. <>n the other Iwnd, mcLieJil tmiW lefluUrlv hsve ktgB, hRavy, ciirukr heads with flat 

t«l»— Ahi) (R, S. C.) Ht tight to iho ahwft. 

• Fotuu) at St. Mkhad Muomnn, UFfftxkifJUt, ed. I, Tfrf. X. Fie, £0. 

• For both miniatiiiie «xm atiri nxe-fotm taUBnuu!!), B«e npooEbJIj the wctioii un Tht; 
Decoration of tkt BouiiU An in the rorthcominfr gfecand t^oIlihio of Mr. A, B, Coolt'* Ze«s (wIick 
fuU leferenrt to prroom work^ irfll he fotiarl ; «« in p^rtienkr wn ^^4eVpD, iJo# fJrrsJ/fif r«, 
Uonflatt. 186B. T*f. xii-xiTj. Uoeriua, op. fit., pji. «0 .SehJen, If^tsrfr^eA x«r Vorgej^hif^. 
Pi>. 7 ppi.. Rideewxy Sarly Affeof Gntn, toL 1, pp. 419 m. U2^. It i. not 

to mpw»o tl:at oriffinallythtoo maMtito axw ctmd n eam-nry • " such pier^ noivTaOj 
woWhebanodwiththndeadordedicated atahriDM"fRidgrtray. op. cil,.p. 442). ftv'RklitPirty, 
Orijia of Currtnrp. pp. 318.40. 60. mLAt ™ Pretend thu. snppoeition tothe Venetie pina 
tlipinwlTee (e/. Gk, aacA4r -pin, spike" and henee "obol, coin." id., ihid„ pp, ,310, 340 »7., 
349). Blit ihp nee of mmiatiifeaxe. m ^ti^ oirpringi, looetber with SBiidry dewkpoiLnta and 
additions tfesenhod m the text, gave thou a SK^indarj- hffsaionk rhanwtei which peraisted 
after other more eonveoient form* of cmioacy had been daTised r and this taJiFmanic chaiarter 
is what we are chiefly ooncomed with h«e. In the aame way. the pins too wotiW rw ionpT bo 
regaidRf! m (rtirreocy. 

• Fitnn Tfoerua, ed. ] , Tju. i. Fig, 

• Fouml utAf Eatfl ; fmm HoeiTv-^, (hid.. Fig, T. 

• Foand at San BrieeJo cti Uvapio (ahont 5} E. of Vmna)! f»m Hoemw. F%. 24. 
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3^mc in size as the spocimens from Estc fastened t-fie pins (and also, in tliia particular 
cxatuplf^^ tlie same in akape and general api^carancc); others sire five or aix times 
this sise^ and: between the two extremes there is nearly eyeiy possible gradation of 
size. Frequendy, indeed tdmoat invariably, they are fftsteoed together either in 
couples, lor example, Lo the metal attachments of a priestly or regal stafi (Fig, 
and to various o mstii Hiim or articles of clothing (see more fully bdow)^ or else in 
aeries and so that they woulrl pn^dnee a jmgling noise as the wearer moved 
about Fig, 3 u-c), ^ At Este they were fastened to the pins in pairs or fnurs.^ 
The object of thia arraDgement was no doubt to increase the magical potency of 
the axe-ahaped talisman. A jingling sound—to which Juvenal^ (referring^ be it 
uoted^ to the moon " in i/stbour” that isp eclipecfl) satirically likens a shiewtsh 
tongue in effect—was supposed to he particularly cfficacioua in averting evil or at any 
criaia.® There were other developments tif the talismans which seem to have had 
the same purpose—tlie favourite duck or swan hcad^ or the characteristic geometrin 
ornament with the aymboiic cross (e.j. Fig. T, and less distinctly tig. 2 a), and the 
small concentric circleg, which are generally explained as the prophylactic eye rciluceil 
to a conventional form (see especially Figs. and 7), though it must be left to others 
to say wheth^ such Was iutleed the origin of this undoubtedly magical symbol. Or 
instead of the amulet, being made in quairi-human form* a rude human figure is 
roughly sketched upon it to increase its talianmnio power, as in an example from 
Esto^) wnth a male figure and another from Roniagiia® with a female figure. The 
cniss, which, aa si comparison with the repreaentation of axes on Roman coins {Fig, I)® 
strongly suggests, may have been developed from the lines of the thong by which 
the celt was seen mi to the handicp apparently came to he regard ed in the anthropo¬ 
morphic amulets, at least when these took, as they more frequently did, a female 
form, as breast-band b. It as clearly fulfils this function in the example from Tribatio 
(Fig. (wliieh is only distinguished by this feature from a very sinular but 
incomplete specimen from Bate (Fig^ 1)^ as does the cross on the bosom of Hera 
on Samiau coina (Figs. an i on a prehi^turic female figure from Troy {Fig. 3)*^ 

1 PoiiDd Uil Margaietiicq. (CariikvLi]l i £n>m Hoeme^ xit Fig^ 2. 

* UochbUdheL nmn Memn j Hoeme?, ihif!., Taf. x* FigH* 21-2^. 

^ See, Tor example* *V+ i. Sc^t IfiSS, Tav, iv* Fig^ S. 

* vl, 44l> 443 ; c/. Livy, nvi, 5, 9 i i[i.rt. xLb aTg 15 ; Sttt. Tht*!Kt vt, 

* Suo A. B. Cook in Journ^ ITeU^k xxii^ ppu 5 v itJ-i voL i, p. 592 *. : 

and nfitc that tlae T.Atin for " atniilct** Is artpuRjiiit (ApuL d* 310, 1&). 

* Austria ; Hoemds, Fig. 1% For the prupliylactic eye aa bu axe deccmtiotit the 

refmnr* giveu^ p. 220, n. 3 *upt^ to Cook’s vuL ii 

' MonteUEis. primitive tn /ffslie^ I (pi. Fig. 5^ 

■ /d., ilid.. pL m Fig. 11. 

■ B.Ms Cai. Rarn- Coins iU p- 3P0, 27-30 ; lii, pi. 103, 5. 

Sw p. 220, n, 4 supr. 

.V, iJ. Sc., 1893, p. m. Fig. fl. 

See Over beck, JE'ffnaiinj/AoJogfe li, M^lrataL Figs. 7, 3. 

” Schhenumur lUos, p. 374 Fig. 1&3: Huerites, ed, 1, p, 171, Fig. 22. 
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U we may accvpt Hfwmea' view of this eras as ]jOBHessui|r somfl magica] value, ^ it 
is teinpting to inteqiret in the same way the repeated X* and on the 

alphabetic tablets offered to Rehtia, and also on certain small faiooEe plates fomid 
in the same en;avBtioiis’ We remeiuber that on one pin, instead of the usual 
X, we found the prophylactic circles ;*and on a ininiature me loimd at Jfallstatt we 



m, THa aanssT-BASD os AimiBOFoiiDnraic siruLfexs. 


find both cross and tiny oonceDtric dicJes combinjed.* We aboil see that there are 
apecial reasons for associotin^f the breasl^baqd, which the croaa on the Tribaao 

^ Op. ppp ;?3S 

* t^impare for general app^Ai^i^e iht r^peflted an tbe eitatup nf ZeuA LabrondE^ 

m rejHWfintPd on n roin of lee A. B, CtKik. ^1. ii jwr, ^ 

■ CoDWAy, JimTn. Anfhrop, fw^,. tjii, iDifl, p, 227, n, 

* p 214 ttijw. 

* Sw Ridgpwiy, Early Age a/ Gneet, ji 420, Fig. 72 (wa Swken, op. Tif. viif. Tig. 2}, 
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amulet is uudoubtedly m^EUit tD Rfihtiu^ pjn] perhape^ it Is penDUkaltile 

therefore to hazard the conjecture that this? female figure, and the very similaf one 
from Eate/ are actually attempts at the portrayal of a goddeaa like Kehtia^ and 
possibly—though this cannot be regarded as very dearly demonstrated—in the Este 
case, of Rehtia herself. 

7 . Fastened by rings or clialns^ and soinetimes in very complicated and elaborate 
grou[imgat the aite-form talkmans were attached to varioua articles of wearing 
apparel and adommenta, especially to girdles,^ to a peculiar Idnd of ornament 

for the head,^ to necklaces,^ braceleta (see Figd/ ear-rmgSt and bo on \ and sometimes 
to horse hameas, wliich ia important because it shows that the people of Rate used 
these talismans in connection with their favourite pursuit^ which tJiey ehared with 
the fIen€toi ol FaphlagonJa, namdy horse^raemg^ On the analogy of all thc^ 
usages, we should conclude that our RpecimenB ham Eate are really aie-form taliamans 
attached to some article meant for personal use or adornment rather than to buildrng 



ir. — 3 LEACEl.irr (WITU PiaifflJAVT AXK-SitAJrCD TAEJaUAKS) raOM S 3 TF 
(Jf. P. SC.t lSS2t TAV. IV,* m. S4). 

materials, in short to pins rather than to naiis. The very object which the pair of 
talismans was meant to achieve, that is, to ward oil evil by their jingling sound as 
the wearer of them moved about, would be defeated if they wore suspiendcd from a 
nail, of which the proper use ia to be driven home bard and fast. But suspended 
from a hairpin that secures a lady's hair, at every move of her head they would 
fulfil that purpose. Nor is there anything strange in a pin carrying an inscription * 
there is a silver pin in the British Museum from the Argive Heraaum dedicated to 

^ Bm aa. iCi, Up p, 321 tvjff. 

^ MontetiuB, op. mL^ I (Ebpl+SHi S(!l; q/1 Porrer, TaJ^ g4 (p, Fig. &. 

* Forrer, op. TaJ, ft2 fp. 525), Fig. a. 

* Mbnteliua, op, flit* t {B)p [d. 49, Fg. lO (fruxii h dietrkit ealled Poiesine, between the ^ wnd 
thp Adi|p 3 }« 

* /rf., ilfctcr., pL Fig. 10 (from Ente); cf. Flaiequi, Moa, d, it, 1&94, p.490(fromKurce): 

■ UfoTitelius, op^ dtp. I(Teite), p. 292. Fig, / (from Eate), aud N. 4. Sc., ll^ Tav. iv^ Fig. 34 

IfroBi E«le). 
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Htra, flint inscEihed in BTchaic Alpii&b^t ra-5 H ; and ff0 n] tlifl suialo^' of 

inficribol inirrorB, gLulc and cwfip f“ jewel-botijs it would not be unrcasonablB 
to ap^oe that till sneb articles of female toilet also cbitt inscTiptions. 

Allboiigb we need not imagine that the talkniona of the form fastened to the Eate 
pins were stiU thought of m “ aiea,*' it may be pointed out that there is substantial 
evidence for the ufle of on axe-head as port of the decoration of the heads of hairpins ; 
for example, we may note a gold haiqiin from the necropolis of Koban fS, Eusaia) * 
or the electriuu pin-heoils decoroteil with tiny double-axes from the Artemkium at 
Ephesus.® There is no reason therefore to hesitate In id entity ing the objecta found in the 
excovatiDns of the temple of Rehtia at Este as hairpins with pendant axe-form amulets. 

8. in his paper, six yeare ago, Ptofeasor Conwaj'* discussed fully the close 
parallelisn) of Rehlitt and the Spartan goddess Artemis Ortktfi, not only in name 
but also in characteristic votlTO uSerings, and now, 1 thinlf we may add, in functions 
also. It is not necessary to repeat here the evidence which waa then submitted In 
detail; but one or two points may be recalled, and, with some additional ones, 
further emphasized. An important fact ooniLected with the pins dedicated to Rehtia 
must be carefuQy noted. Out u| the StNt odd extant bronze sperlmens only nineteen 
t^outain an articulate insciiptioii, and of these two were dedicated by the same 
pamnn ; we are left therefore with eighteen worshippers, of whom only one is almost 
certainly a man {or at most two).® L’learly (Aw (j/pe of ojfflrin^ *ms wfode aU t»U 
Krdwhydi/ by umaan. Now large numboTS of beonxe pins have been found in ahimcB 
of Artemis Orthta, both at Sparta and elsewhere, though in no case do they show 
the same remorlcablc features—the rectilinear oraftment and the axe-form amulets 
fosteueil by means of ria^ and chams—which apccially distinguiah the pins of 
Bate, The Gredc specimens are usually round, somewhat ahorter, and have heavy, 
lumpy heads. This, however, is a amull dJfferenca ; we have alreatlv seen that 
votive offering*, for any special reason— ip this case in order tit provide space for 
the dedicatoiy inscription—may depart froin the usual style, and be developed into 
a specialized vittivo ^pe. In Gnieco, pins, both hairpins and pira used for garments 
were a favourite form of votive offering made by women to their special divinities 
at the time of childbuth.® Herodotus’ tells us that women of Argos anti ^gina 
were in the habit of dedicating [miis fffEfMiinc), preHumably to Hera ttnd Aphoia 

» F. H. Marshall, yi. ET,itu. 1250 i Waldstein, Argivt /ttravm ii, p, 339, 

ph CtiTvU, 

* Koiidakof-Tolsmi-Kciiiach. AnliquMt * ^ mji-idiVwflfc, p. 460 , lif, *02, 

fHoemra, «i. 1* pu 472 p i] , 

* Ho^rtb, Extemiims nl £>*««««, p. lOl. pL fl, lo tad p. 29 , pi. 10, *7. 

* p. .215 M, fDr itforBRice, 

OoDWA^j 226 f for awom&n agdfdiirAt<>r of aji nlpJiAhctic tmbict to 

» Tiu.-ovidt-jws ia cDlluatod by Ruaw, Gfidt VMa^O^triogs, pp. 252 037,, whence iiiy«aiapl£* 

mrp taken. 
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reapectivisly. Loth of thiiLo profiting tleities of women hi labonr^ From the Khi^tie 
of ArteiiUB Hemem the Gentle at Louzkol in Areadiu^ where her cult "wafl a 
Hnirnal iing one in the aixtL century comes a great variety of wo men's onmnients 
including ear-rings, Lbui^ and diatlemSp^ The inscribed silver pin dedicated 
to Hera, now in the Uritiah .Museum, haa already been noted another one in gold 
deiJlcateJ to Aphrodite was found at Cyprus.^ Prom the Argiv^ Herayum and 
from the temples of the gods of Healing, Asklepioa ontl Apollo^ at Delos come 
tibula*^ pins^ rings, bracelets, ne^klcta, ear-rings, head-btmds and the like in abttndance.* 
Similar cvfferinga and aUo hBlr^neta^ girdlesp and hreaat'baHds, accompanieEl by a 
prayer for safe delivery addressed to HeroT Artamis or Eildthuia, are recorded in the 
poeius of the Antholmjiii PuhUina.^ The ofieriug of pitw and other articles of personal 
nee l>y women is a close, but not qiiite perfect, analogy to that of his anas by the 
veteran^ of hia net by the fisherman, of his fiute by the shephenl, and a! hifl 
lyre by the poet. Since it waa so commoa for women to offer pina to various 
goddesses in Greece, it is a safe inference to coaelude that the objecta found at 
Este, chietly dedicated by women, are also pina—a specialized votive type. 

9. Now Orlhi^ is e-vpresaly described as the “ Kestorer/* or aa a healing deity 
who restored “ womeo to health after childbirth preserved their infanta/' and 
as Btich she was at Epidanros assoc iaterl with Askleploa Orthios.^ It is intereeting, 
too^ to compare Orthia " the wltlow-boimd at Sparta^ since the willow 

was supposed to possess special propertied counected with women^s ailments. But 
Rehtaa, we remember, is called saAnaffsA {dat* Bg,)^ the Healing (One) ; and 
on the alphabetic tablets the word o t e o, apparently cognate with Greek 
“ cure, heal,** is repeated, in the complete speeimeiia, sixteen dmeu,* In view of the 

< Jahr^^fff. (J. tiitL Inst in TTiew, iV, 1901, pp. 40 ; ininiatur? votive a^cs with 

DiDpliyloutie wfirv alap found in the same exeavstione. 

^ p, 22^* n* .1 mpf* 

* J<mm^ Jftllenic ix, p. 22S, pi. xi. 

* Sec thi? ndertn™ giTfn by Kcuk, Lc. 

* vL 270-270, 200 af, Thrsticr^ xiKvil, 34, lloii&e, he. Cf. so intenentiniz ni^|E)Bfftii]ii inada 
by Rouse, that the Eupposed: haher-womin ** of Crteflua dedirated at DE?]pbi, HdL, 31, waa 
resUy his queen ; Ronw? nghtty empbtm^kea the rDcmiou nf ^rdU3 in fhe xame coanectiDLi. 

* Conwsy, Jji.r *29. See Srboh vBt. Find.* O/.* 11* o4, SchoJ. rttv* i7nif^,TactL, Lyk- 1331 j 
for Ait^niiE Orthia and AflkiepiciH OrthiciR ai KfiHaamH, i.Cr., Jv, 1050, 1193, 1196, [261. 

^ See Rofirhen Ttygorir^mn ; >nninpari]i thu parallel eaHeoE ^aii]eei+ ajtd for the 

tw-e HCLi the forthcDiuing Ewend vmL nt CcHjk^a 

■ The edJTHponding nom, IplHh) wme. tn be pretperved io Ijatin only in the qasEi-trihal 
nsTun liuJ. ei. Fwt.i p. 475 Fent., p, 426^ 474 L+ Gell. xvi, 10, 8. 

^ ] relegait to a footnote twi nag^tiona which n^mi me sttrantive and reanonable^ 
but eanuut {ab yet) be proved : ( I ) that on a pin (Paail No. 21, Cemway 31), Ut. (ex) 

nberibiia " i.t '* froin the firntditista,” may poaalbly Lave some nierejiot to ehlld-burifig, and 
that on an Blphabatle tablet dedfeated by a womau (PauLE 8^ Conway 1), Bt. 

'* (m) operibuii tuay perbape be after the io'h% of La boor, Li. as If in Latin ojuij in the aGUES 
of opera (f. which is conunoiiJy unef I hy l^tin siithnra izi the nsme sentence or phrase aa la&or 
and £fl almost ayaonymeua with that wnrA For the plu^, c/. In Gk. (MJWuffi, Find* fr. 69 
(Ber^k.). In any case both woirds deuole the occadioD of the offering. 
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apt parallel in name flthflr reapccte between Ortldn and fiehtia, it h likelv that 
the liaalmg lunctinm of rhe two were ako the «*me, that ia. that they were both, 
ftehtifl jis well as Orthia, goddeasea of moiherlitiod and childbirth. But ive caii 
find other edjence piinting to the aime conclusion. We know that it waa the 
custom at Rome for women during pregnancy or in labour to loosen all k-nofa and 
f^t^ about their clotWng or hair when («.v-ing their vwa to or auppUcating 
the help of Juno -especially under the name the very numerous examples 

of this or aimilor feq.jiwniciitii during pregnancy and confinement, eollectefl by 
bir James FrareiS from different peoples all over the world, show that this condiriop, 
which no doubt originated from ordinary clinical reasons, came to bo thought 
necesaary to secure the safe and easy birth of the child—a knot or fastening ant-where 
It was thought, would comidicate matters. Jimo again, as was the pieaiding 

deily of the fande's girdle > which was tied in the iu^vs hgfrtt!ai»:u>i* and might weU 
therefore require the aid of the goddess to unfasten it. But since women had to 
unlixjsen their hair and dreaa when addreaaing their prayers to their protecting 
goddesa, it would surely ho appropriate for them to offer their dress- or hair-pjjiB 
v^ve object* imitated from these} the local goddess of motherhood and 
childbirth on such occasion. If. and in so far as the view taken in this paper of the 
Este offenngs as pins and talismans of a common HalJstaU type is conect-and the 
amhieological evidence goes to show that these dedications are prh.^faeie to be 
^gned to the close of the Hallatatt period ami the bi^inning of the Keltic or La 
Tdne p^’od at Kati—then the offerings would imply a magical purpose, to safeguard, 
no doubt, both mother and unborn child during the period of gestation, and to secure 
the well-being of both after the confinement. It h lampting to sec further in the 
cross IX). which we havu repeatedly seen was the favourito ^mbnl of Kehtia. a 
r«olJection of the breast-band which, it has already been shown, might be a auitable 
offering to Behtia. and would be unfastened on oc^-asions when women puirl their 
TO^ to her. In the case of OrtMa Lygudesma and of Hera at Samos tC breast 
band was perha^ associated with the osiers which were bound round the statue to 
keep ,t m pomtiom H the view is right which regards the cross on prehhitoric 
mouum^ta as a ipsleal symbol, it would appear that in course of time the breast- 
baud, w^eh on the Tnbann figure at least, seems to have been developed from the 
lines of the tho^ used to bmd ax^hcad to the handle, had passed into a conventional 
magical symbol and Was ^adaptcil to smt the pin. This would be in keeping with 
the prophylactic curies on one of the Este pins and with the axi^form talismans 

PauL e. Fest., p. . 4 . L.. 

; Prv 2113 

• Fall! ei- Feat., Lt* 
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^^st^aed Driginally to toost if oot to all of tbem. Lot lus puistie a Httle further the 
coniparisiin of Rehtid &cil Jimo i with f4i h it itl f.h mid tikta we cod obvioualy 
compare such epitbots as IrUctm, the godd^ of mutberboocl (litetallT, “ the bringer 
of the light of day." that is, to the newly-boru child), Februa and Flnonia “ the 
purifier ” and ^wpes '* the preaen er.” All these epithets, Etg I hope to show elsewhere, 
are connected with the functious of Juno aa the great Italic goddess of motherhood 
and childbirth. It would he a simple frtep id the development of Hehtia, as it was 
of Juno, to become a saiing goddess of both aeixea and of all classes; at Rome 
special aacrificea were ofiered Vo Juno at times of national distress, in order 
to gain respite for the whole cominmuty from its difficulties present or 
indicated as imminent by dread portentB.' One at least of Rehtia’a chief 
functiona, then, is to mamtain or to restore physical health—the soundness, 
htnesa, righinata of the body ■ (the raises it to an upright position after sickness 
and pain. 

lU. Now there was a temple in the country of the Veneti, not far from Patavium 
(Padua), ascrihefl t,o Juno, and said by Livj^ to have been ancient already in 302 b.c. 
—the year in which the event he is there relating took place—that is t-o say, eighty- 
four years before the planting of the coloniea of Placentia and Cremona, which may 
be taken to mark the beginning of the Rumanieation of Transpadane Gaul, From 
Vergil® we learn of a cult of Juno in the same district, and it may he that the poet is 
actually releiring to the same cult as Uvy; according to Strabo* this cult amongst 
the Veneti was Oreck—a (temple and) grove of the Argive Hera. But, as in the 
very Biinilar case of Falerii,® there is a tradition of " Pelasgians ’* landing in Italy 
in this region, who were said to have come from Epirus after having been expelled 
from Thessaly.* In neither Epirus nor Thessaly, however, so far m; 1 can find, is 
there any trace of an ancient cult of Hera to which reference could be made to 
explain Strabo's assertion respecting the nature of this cult amongst the Veneti, 
It ia not, however, unreasonable to believe that these “ Pela^nns,” like the Veneti 
aiuongst whom, they are said to have settled (and who not only arc demonstrably 
a tribe closely aldn to the ancient IHynans, but alao seem to have long pr^erved a 
matrilincar system of nomenclature^ as well as a peculiar marriage ciLstom, both of 
wliich are regarded os connecting them with the early MeditErrancan stratum of 

1 C/, cspecittlly thi- rufftom of Imtituting fKfuteraib fin houonr of Judo, and aomethnfs 
of other gods and goddesBts) at Rcune at timi^ of pestileuce or fanune. See my essay on .rimo 
to be puHlinhed r^bortly oleewliotT!, 

» a. 14. 

* Crtor^., lit, Mtj. 

* V, 1. U ip. Slfi c>. 

* For ihw I muAl Tefrr to my forthcomEng paper on Jtrno. 

* Dioil Hal., i, 17-18 ; Jl'Ao iiwe fAe Emnans f p. 15, 

T Oinwsy, u„ p. 22n; atuJ for the ethaology utd i&utubid custom, Hdt.,i, Ifie, CbDwiy. 
art. Fritrli En ffiie. firit. fed. 11). 
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ptipulfttion, and the marriagie custom os chfliactemticallj HJyrlanJj^ wnTflhjpped a 
goddess with funetioms simibi to those of the Venetic Behtia, the Italic Jimo, the 
Spartan Orthifl, imd tlio ArgiTe Hera; and that iater obaorvera lihe Livy {himself 
a nativa of Padua) or Strabo, fauiilmr with both of tbo more famous Bomen mu! 
Greek cnlta of .Timo and Hera, noterl the siimkritiea botween these and the Venetic 
cnlt, and therefore regariJod them ns essentially the same, if indeed we are not 
further to conelurle that, with the exteosion of Ijoth Greek and Bo man civilization 
by the times of these two hietoriims, an actual identification had taken place of cults, 
which, perhaps, had more in common in their origins than we can now trace with 
prisneion. 

AnnENDUM. 

A visit made in March, 1D33, to the Musco Kazitmale at Este, where the objects 
fotuul iluring the ejccavations carried out on the Fondo Bareitela are now preserved. 
Las enubleil me to reconauler the theoty of the ao-callcd " naila ' ’* which 1 Iiad ad vanced 
in the paper hfsro printed. (In passing let me say that my reading of the two inscrip¬ 
tions quoteil an p. 3H above^amoogst others—fully coniirina Profesafjr Conway's 
text which is given there.) No one, I tldnt, who has esaniimul the Baratela 
collection m a wkfde will hesitate to Moclude that we have to lieal witlj a specialized 
votive type of pin. There is a whole case full of pins from the same site which are 
labelled piiitf (tfpil/l), and many others in the same case as the larger ami heavier 
objects labelled rhiodf, which, if taken alone, would imdoubtedly be called pins 
fe.j.—I qnote the numbers attached to them in the museum catalogue—Nos. 93i}I, 
0128, 0441, 064)8, 9510—13, 9516, 0518), so that although the first sight of the large 
thick bronze specimens, and even more bo of the iron ones, might easily leati the 
obueever to classify them as “ nails," we must allow the possibility {as 1 think, 
probability) that they are really a special type of pm iiunle for votive purposea. I 
obsen^ed n number of pins, almost as thick, though shorter, in the Etruscan Museum 
of the Ums-ersify of Perugia. But the nails of Nortia on the other hand, to be seen 
in the Mushso Archaolc^co at Florence, are entirely different. They are i«iuare 
(Jot .1 trabales. as Horace called them, a foot long and ant less than an inch thick at 
the top, with huge fiat heads. Even the most casual glance at tbeee nails w'ould 
deter aa obsHrvujr from ctunparing them with the Este pins (scHmlled “ naila "), 
though it is only fait to add that this comparison, made by Dr. Giles and accepted by 
Professor (..onway, was not based by them on an actual exumiaatiiin of cither set 
of objects, 

I By I'rofeewr Sir Wm. Rid^eimy. \Tht> tperr rtf Dorioa* f (|0U7f, p. SOS fin Etsaus 

pres, ta M. K 1907). 

■ I nwy uwntimi litrt- il mcwit duwueaioD of these objures by BeUucci 1 Chhdi mlT 
ajtiiof f sourtnifwrafM (Pemeifl, p, 00, *hrtv Hie old view is rvataled, but no fpeah H|rfit 

thrown iia the cult oJ Bebtiii.. The £stu Dlijeets, however, are quite unlilcp the fuadoulited) 
oails ffoifl other locnlitka with whkh Bellueei seeks to fnpipsre them. 
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I noticed further that besidefl many acorn of pins (tie spilH telefted to above), 
rings, bracelets and fibuls!* also tiave been found in considerable q^uaatity on the 
Baratela aite, juat as at LouBoi (shrine of Artemis Hetn^a)^ at Argos {the Hereom) 
and at Ueloa (temples of Asklepios and of Apollo)^ eo that tie suggestion made on 
p. 225 above is in some degree stroogthened. Ah for the small pendants attached to 
the pina^ the targe nnnibem of precisely similar objects wMci 1 noted both at Elste 
and elflewiere (in particular at Florence and Boiogna) attached to bracelets, necklaces, 
ear-rings, or arranged in rows or series* leave no donbt at all in my mind that my 
identifieation of the Bate spedmms as talismans h correct. A number of those 
’which I saw at Bologna were made of bone.^ 

I am indebted to the Kev* Canon Lonsdale Eagg^ Warden of tie Ciurth Hostel, 
Bangor, for a reference to F. C. Hodgson^s Early B-iAt/rrif of V^ice (London. 1901)* 
pp* ns where tie strange medieval ceremony of the “ Brides of St, Mark's” 
is fi;lly described* together with an account of the legend on which it waa apppesed 
to be based. 1 am inclined to believe that in this ceremony there mav perhaps be a 
survival of tie marriage custom of tie ancient Yeneti described by Herodotns (see 
above). 

The second class of votive offerings made to Rehtia—tie alpbabetic tablets— 
still awaits explenationj the riddle of Eehiia'B cult will not have been completely 
read until there is a solution forthcoming ’which ’will cover both the tablets and the 
pins and talkmans. 


1 Schlnmm \fflttt:fhvcA, p, 7^ mentieas anly brou^i ifan mud tin as the usuii msteruds. 
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KCJAIA, AXD ITS DEAD LAJS^GCAGE- 
By F. W. H. MfiiEOD. 

Noam lies fibout twenty-uiglit mile^ north-north-cast of Dikwa on tJiK tiouth sido 
of r^ake Chad* from whict ft 13 difitfint flomu tw. mUes. Hic noil h all or 

tlark grey, nearly blacky clay^ which i& Hooded in the rainSi and In the dry aenaon La 
crarked all o^er with deep fifiaiLre&+ 8aiul dunes up to about 20 feet high etand out 
like islaodsp anti nearly every dune k or Jins been oeenpied by a Tillage. It is on Efuvh 
an island that Xgala stauda. 

On the hrld " a ilry-season com called maakwa cemuriTri) is 

planted as soon as the water has subsided about October, the seedlings having been 
already started in little plots [ and the nop is leaja^d in February and Morcli. 
Wherever there Is a little sandy covering to the mud^ cotton is grown, and on this 
fioii acacia trees of several viirictica also flourish. 

The earliest legentinry record of thfl site is that it was inhabited by the So, 
The Ngala came frnm the east and drove them out, and they went into the lake, but 
the place where the refugees settled has since been covered with water. Ngala in 
time grew into an important ]ilace withi it is said, oa many as ten thousand 
inhabitants. In 11K)0, however, Fatarelln, roq of Rabeh^ fought agamst the phure. 
It has not yet recovertid, and in 11^21 the pupuktion was leas than nine hundred. 

The Ngala claim to have migrated from Yemen in Arabia, a chum all tlie tribes 
in Bomu make. It means little more than that a few Arabs arrived with a 
mbcellaneoufl folio wing of negro alare-solJiers collected on the way, which is what 
Rabdi did. Nevertheless the claim points to the fact that the Chad r^uci has from 
moist ancient times been in communicatioii with the upper Nile, aud since the 
Mohamniwlai] upheaval, if not already earlier, with Arabia. Seeing that so many 
trilies state they were not Mohanamedan when they came, it may be assumed that 
many of the migrations were of people who refused to accept I^ftihanimedanlsni 
and sought refuge in the west. If this view cannot ]>e taken, then the migrarions 
must la? assigned to a far earliE^ date. 

After Yemen, w^hore the urigmal family of Ngala was called Oeirsni, the ne^t 
place they appear at is within rneosurahle distance of their present txiwiL They 
were at Fitri, ajid claim to be hmtheis of the Bulaia. Then they moved west ia 
Stages m follows: (1) Fitri, (2) Worio, north-east of the pTc&ent Fort Lamy^ {3) 
Ngiili, near flulfei, (4) Gambaru on the Altwit river, am! (5) the present Ngala, 
which they reached about 350 years ago* That thb last estimate k not very far 
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«Tong ia supports by the etatement mside to me at Mongonn, several days Doitli- 
west, to the effect that when 480 veare ago the 8o were conqueied by the Suitaii 
of Bomu, many of them fled to Ngala, which they would not have done in all 
probability unle&s it was still inhabited by their own countrymen. 

The Ngak formerly had no face marks, but now cut tbo vertical Kanuri marka. 
They brought no cattle with them ; and only becaime Moham medan in their present 
loentity. 

Of relics of pre-A^gala days there arc the huge water-pofo loft by the So. They 
are moat of them bmten, but many that are left still hold water in the unbroken 
port. They stand near the wells, and are largely used as troughis for the animals. 
In the rest-house compound ia a complete one, ft ia about 4 feet high and about 
3 feet in diameter. The mouth is aJmcist the full width of the pot, and round it ia 
only a ajaaU lip. The thickness of the aides U as much as 2 inches. It is still 
perfectly sound in the at least three hundred annl fiftieth year of its age. Everything 
the ancient So ilid seema to have been on a big and solid 

Besides pots there are found spherical atones, with two aides flattened, and 
about a inches in diameter. They are found in other ancient So towns also, but their 
use is not known to the Ngala. At Kaza, a neighbouring town, I was told the 
inhabitant now use them to plant with the com, so as to ensnre a good crop. They 
are then dug up and used again. Possibly the h'gala put them to the same use, but 
I wua not so informed. 

The town of Kgala is surrounded by a now very niinouB mud wail, said to have 
heen built by hlai Burn, the first Mai, i,f, king. The houses are round, with mud 
walls and grass roofs, either rounded off on top or peakcfl. The old houses of the 
more important people and the Mai's house are all square shaped. 

The Chiers house was practically a fort within the town wall. The hidk of 
it i» now a heap of ruins, and Lnside one of the great heaiM t was told there was a 
buried chamber, presumed to bo still intact. Nevcrtheli^ there is stifl a habitable 
portion on the south side. The main gate is the principal feature. The big door 
opens into a small room or porch. In the almost coUapaing lintel or roof is a pot 
with the bottom knocked out. There was formerly a room over the gateway, and 
there they said au old woman used to sit and watch wh? paased in and out of the 
gate. The fact of there being upper storeys mdicates that the Mai of Kgala held a 
high rank in the old Bornu empire. The privilege of an upper etoiey was very 
restnctodi Kow the Mai, though of ancient lineage, is a small man. Ife takes hln 
orders from a REigamB, *,€, Disjtnct ’wtu in an e:^-sIaTO, 

Inside the gate on the south side is a flight of some half-dozen steep steps with a 
mud seat at the top bacldiig against an inner wall. Here in the old days the Mai 
iiBcd to ait and hear disputca. 

Pasang behind thbt, in a tiny walled yard, was a email wooden door. Inside 

was a small square room. Another emaU room leads out of it on the left, the latter 
VOL. nn. 
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only being lighted by a holi5 bigb up In the walL These two cells arc practical Ij 
in the tbickof^ of the outer walh and Irom outside 1 found the light hole high upt 
almost at the tnp, At the present day they are used for storing com* and some 
sitting hens were also inaide. In them a ceiitufy ago once lodged Shchu LaminOp 
It was he who, by defeating the Fulani, became the de faclo ruler of Borrm \ but it 
remained for his son Shehu Umar to put an end to the ancient line of sultans^ then 
become effete^ It ia a dynasty of Shehm^ that now reigns in Boruu. 

These two moms, the Mai said^ had never been repaired since, and tho timbeni 
supporting the mud roof are still quite sound. 

1 was uUo shown the mom of ^luriatn Aksa, daughter of Mai Mele^ the present 
3iui's great- (or great-great-) giandfather. She was marded to Shehu LaminOi and 
her father gave her for a dowry a thousand slaves^ beaidea cattje, 1 asked the Mai 
if he could give aueli a dowry now. He said he wmhed he couJd. Shehu Lamino 
divnrce^l Martam Aissa later, hut not till ahe bad borne him two mzm. Aha Yuzmf 
and Aljubokar, and a daughter, Kana Roiva, all of whom are said to have 
descendants. 

The Mai’s own room is circular * about feet in diameter, and stands by itself. 
With the exceptioD of renewing the grans roof, he said it Was jnat as it used to be 
260 years ago, when presumably it was built. It is entered from a very small court¬ 
yard after passing through twm or three other yards and turning comers. Inside 
on the right is a large mud bed about a foot high* The Mai said he never slept thcrCp 
ojt it was haunted. Hr slept on a mat on the opposite side of the room, with a akin 
laid on top of it. Tlie akin was of a red hymna of the striped variety- There 
was very little else insdde the room hut a saddle and it was evidently not swept 
dully. In one of the little yards waa a well^oum ficus tree. 

lu the old days, when a Mai was elected^ if be wan not the eldest son of the 
familyj his elder brother or brothers were buried alive in the walls of the palace, 
Btanding upright. An inverted pot> not very large, Wii» ahown me in one place* It 
was partly buried, appearing to have weathered out, Tliey said it covered the heat! 
of one of these HacriJires. The next day I waa able to ronfirm Lhe accuracy of these 
Btatenienls, for. In exanunJng the outer wall on the outside, 1 found the outline of 
a human skeleton and asked about it. It was iit the western wall on the souUi aide 
of the gate which faces west, os do the gates of all chiefs' honaci^ in Bomu- Then 
more information was forthcoming. The Chief aaid it waa the tlder bfother of an 
earlier Mai, bat did not any which, who^ on the election of hia younger hrotheXg had 
been promptly eeired, bounds and buried Btandltag up. There ts a pot over his head, 
and also under his feet, hut the distance between the two only measures about 
■i feet. That this is due to the collapse or settling of the v^ll is pmhable, as the 
topmost bones seemed to be vertebrte- The outline of the skull I could not trace, 
even by acraping the surface. If the head was not buried straight away, but only 
covered with a pot, and then the earth put over, it would probably have bowt^I down 
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when the victim suFocated. I rather formed tie impreasion it was the back of the 
skeleton 1 wad looking at. 

Also buried m the ground on the ruined walla were manj amull earthenware 
pota full of the round etunea I have mentioned above. In this conneettan, it must 
not be overlooked thiit in a country where there ia. no rock at all, any Etnno would he 
an object of cimoBity to peisond who had never travelli^l and aecn a atone. 

On inquiring where the ^'gak kings were buried^ I wa^ firet told in the bush 
beyond the walb^ but later, perhapa because I showed no difipo&ition to ilig up 
everything that was shown mOj a mound was pointed out opposite the gate tiud 
between that and the outer wall of the town. 

Objects of interest did not end with the Mai's ruined pakee. At the northern 
gate of the town there is a group of wells w-hich are 11 to 12 fathoms deep. Just 
inside the wall in a ahght hollow b a baobab tree of a diameter of about 4 feet. 
There are none in the aurxoundiog conn try, hut a few of smaller sisce grow in the 
town. My attention was draWTi to this particular tree, and I was told that it had 
grown out of the head of a certain celebrated man named Xamata who was buried 
there 300 years ago. He was widely known, but not a ebJef* only head of a section 
of the town. The expknation of the tree is that no doubt someone planted a seed 
there unknown to the town genemlly. 

In telling me that the outer w all was built by Mai Buraover 300 years agQ„ the 
adfbtionat statement was made that the walls were older than* this baobab tree, 
w hich is interesting as a fact bearing on the rate of growth of baobab trees, to Eomc 
of which fautastic ages liave been assigned. 

Half a coile in an eoEterly directioii from the wells, and over a sandv track, ia 
a kuma tree jujidfa)* Under this tree lies burietf the body of the Bornu 

sultan, Dnnama, who was kiried here in 1817 m battle with the Bagirmi. Also buried 
cloee to the aultan^ but many years later, is a weibknown Maltam of Ngak, a Kancm 
man by origi n, named Selim a Momodu Pugomi. He was buried near the sultan in 
compliance with bk dying request to hk family. The kuma k aaid to liave begun 
to grow after the sultan woa buried there. 

Other historic places shown mo were the miiis of Shehu Laminok old bouse, and 
the compound of Mariam Aissak motberp olEcklly called Ya (mother) 3Iagarani 
(royal) Kura (great), her peraomil name being Palmata. She was said to be great- 
great-grandmother to the present Mai, but as her husband the Mai wtms aaid to be 
great-gTandfather* 1 am not sure which it k. 

In the Reat-hniwe compound west of the town ia an enamelled iron cross on a 
mud mound inscribed Toole Explorer died 1824/* He was an Ensign in the 
89th Regiment, who came out to join the expedition of Denham, dapperton 
and Chidoey, and died soon after. The cross does not mark precisely the spot 
u'here he wafi buried, which seems t^i have been slightly to the north of the monument, 
I ako saw the site of the house he died in, and which was later occupied by Barth. 

R 2 
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It waa northerly Irorn the Mai's palitcep litid close to the sonth wall from which the 
ilai'^ paboB is nut far distant. There k eleaj ground thiare now^ but three young 
kiima trees roughlv mark the place. Owing to its seduced population thtire k now 
ranch vacant hmi in the town. 

The Mai, by rmine Mustafa, ia a tall man with a high and rather narrow head, 
but it <lid not aeaiii to mo that this is a common type in Xgala. Biggish noses seem 
common, however. Msi Mustafa tried to give mo a list of all the Mais of Xgala 
from the date of their first arrival. He complained that Fatarella took tha list 
when he Esac^ked the town. 1 wrote down a list from hb dictation. There wore 
twenty-ona Maia beloro him. He had been deposed, and aftoc bLe others bad been 
tried be had quite recently been restored. Then he Iried to write them ciciwn in 
Arabic eharacter, but only made twenty-four in all, mduding himself when restored. 
Both lists (given below) are presumably macciimte, boesuse he has only four names 
jn aU the long period before Mni Mele, who gave hts daughter tO Shehu Lamino, 
which is an approximately known date, between 1809 and I83S, when he died. A 
reign of fifty years each to the first four Mais ivcinld be uDlikely. 

I think the first list is the more exacti for the foUowmg peuaoaia. He distinctly 
said there were two Tahiia^ wbereoa hia own written list only oontaina one. Further. 
Mrie TI and Qalama Alij who have a definite note attached to them, ate wanting 
in the list he wrote hirna alf. Further, the recent namea ore incortect or out of order. 
He Was, thereforCj^ more accukrate when he called them out rapidly^ ami I took them 
down without a checkp The labour of wiiting them broke the train of momory. 

Ho himself has a son and three daughters. 

The old language of NgaJa wab related to the Mskari farther east. Only two 
old men and one woman arc left who know it, and the Mai only knows a very few 
words. The present language is Kanuri. Tliese two old men gave me the words in 
the attached list. Tbetr immes are Xadun Braima, aged, perhaps, 81, and Mahman 
Tahir, aged 73. They are courins^ and the fathers and mothers of both were pure 
Ngjila. I worked out their ages froin the statement of the elder that the younger 
wad bom eight years after him, and that he himself was bom five years before SliehM- 
XJmar became sovereign of Bomu (in 1846). There is, however, a factor of doubt 
in this, for Shehu Umar su-cceeded his father Shehu lAinin o as Shehu in 1333, but 
he was still numinallj acting for the sultans, the last- of whom was Idlled in 1846. 
Both nf these old tocn may therefore bo, and probably are, eleven years older, i.e. 
92 and 84 respectively (1922). 

They told me that the Gennans Bome yeara ago took down a vocabulary, and 
that there were then five men alive, iuctuding therBjedveSp able to supply Lnforma- 
rion. Whether this vocabulary is published of not 1 eannul say. 

One last item of arcbsealogital interest 1 must raentiou in Gonnecriou with 
XgalE. In visiting the imligo dye pits I saw in an adjeimug shed the dyed, garments 
b piTig beaten with tEmlleis to give them a gln^, and 1 was greatly surprised to see 
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lying there a veiy liuge neolithic axe head, measaiing some Q by 4 inehw at least. 
T inquired wh&t it w»a for, and was shown how it was tubbed on the cloth like a 
flat iron to give it a final poliab. This use alnoost throws doubt on the assumption 
that these larger implements of axe shape wore axes at all, and it almost suggests 
that the flattened spherical stones may have been formerly put to a similar oso and 
made for the purpose. Of oourw, it may have simply been a case of putting an 
unknown handy object which had been found to some use for which it was reason¬ 
ably suitable. Still, against this must be set the conservatism of technical handi¬ 
craftsmen who like their aocostotned tools and nothing eke. I regretted J was 
tmable to make an exhaustive inquiry into the matter. 


APPENDIX 1. 


USTS OF THE HAIS OF NGALA 


Li9T a, oe dktdited to ni* Mui Mustafa. 

Sura. Krflt BTni . Buiil tlie town wail. 

Tfclifr 1. 

Idima, 

Tahiz n. 

Hfelp. Gavi& daughter to 91a*i]!iiii lAmiiia. 
Kalapiri. 

Batidu. 

Moao. 

Alifa 

Verima. 

Ihraim 

IL Brother td Laidiiid'b wife., 

GaJaTiiA Ali+ Maternal grandfathpr 
Mutitaia. 

Sbfihu. 

AMiil l£adir. 

Sethun. 

Eaii. 

All. 

Uiitar^ 

fibehu. Put by Rabeb. Sati of Ibraim^ 
who w&fli not Mai. 

Mtutafan Present MaL IfepoMds 
Ali. 

Njjoiib 

Ohiropia, 

Ail. 

Btikar. 

Malaiu. 

Kuatafa. ReatomL 


Li.= 1 !C os wntten by himw lf fn 
Arabic aharaolore In my prescm.'O^ 
Bura. 

JHuk. 

Idirioa. 

Baudn^ 

KafegirL 

Yttima. 

AlifL 

Huia. 

AIL 

Mqw>. 

AMtilkadlr^ 

Setibia, 

ShfhiL 

AIL 

TT irfAp 

ShfilitL 

Bakar. 

Ali- 
NgOliL 
Child ma. 

MaUm. 

Mofitafa. 
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NGALA LANGUAGE. 1 

Nitmkhalb. 


3 

4 
fi 
6 
7 
» 

10 

1 ] 

It 

20 

30 

40 

100 


Tiimtig. 

Kin-giL 

EAdL 

Kuh^nshi. 

King! ti kJiid43£. 

Tikflang Ala gada. 

Kadi kadi. 

[iiA tilmagr 
Hftkaiig. 

Hatiung a tLkiaii^. 
Hakang « ktsooi^ 
Hakaji U kiRAPi^ 

Hahftit a kiogu* 

Hiakaii tl bad! 

Hakvi ti tiokan. 

(Final g tuy^miaiii.) 


Beekgs. 


Man 

Two mwi 


OLdj 
Yomig man 
PtoplD ««« 
Wbnum 
Two vumfn 
Maiijr wDiufli *» 
Boj 
Glxi 
FaUuicr 
Ubcla 

Bnkthfir 4 ..I 

Son *** 

GrandfatbAF *.. 

MoUiot^a hrotbar 


k«ii Bo(Eopwiii- 

Mawn kioiuii^ 

..p EqUma gilkn. 

Ejokonorop 
... MdL 

... KmmD* or Gintntt^ 
Gltinm tu kiMJtg. 
Ginuni kodagn. 
WuK 

. 4 ^ MudAn. 


Mt Abandioa. 

iipi. Kjit^ni^ 

.i* Hnsni^ 

... Kaga {RBiiiiri)i+ 
«.. Bofa (Eanim)- 


< Bazth'a i^eehou tmy bo imad io Nok^ chi Bam^ Xcnijpa^ sf fMe Weam Budanf P. A* 
Benton. 

* ProaonclaGoii Tailed fmm Ginum, ^nttm W Glnnm. 
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*.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 ■ 1 

1 li 

Ya* 



V-l-l 

d. ■ 

... 



4 11 

Bab«+ 

Hother'a sister 

»»» 

#»-F 

-#+■■ 


-mkm 


fgma {Katiuri}d 


... 

. .T 





*KB 

Kateua. 

IhuightL'f 

... 



... 




Wutu. 

(InuiidmotbfiT 

'■ ■ 1 

i-#V 


... 



... 

Kag^ {Kaiurri) 

King, Chief 

A. . 


■F*# 

FFI- 

.AsTMAMf 


ftffrj (Kamirl^ 

Bird 

*wr- 

... 

... 

""P 

• *■* 

- .F 

imm 

ZelL 

BuU 

■ 1 » 

■F.* 




... 

■ * - 

Duivgu* 

Cattle ... 



« F« 



... 

... 

+Slift kddUigu (uuiiiylL 

Ckmfil .» 






..4 

m ■■ 

LagomL 

Ottir 




--P 

... 

P P-i 

e-ii 

Sha. 

Dog 






■ ■> 

■ 


Do^, two 






... 

1-- 

XdfLni 

DonJcf!7 


— 




... 

... 

CaltoD gkla (T), 

flkrptu^t 





■»* 

4+1 

¥. . 

Ambn. 

Fowl 






■ ■ I 

■ 

Kuvbu. 

FpwIa^ twf> 






... 

... 

Kunktiuu. 




.... 

PPP 



... 

Mfu. 

Fish. i.vf 




F« 


... 

■-. . 

Chi 

Hippo patamuB 


... 



. 

4 ■ ■ 

Kfti. 

Horw 






... 

T r-p 

Bostem* 




F' 


F-FF 

... 


Boskom glucm. 

Igu&na. ... 



• i. 



-■« 


Lego. 

HysDUH 






*P* 

f.HP 


Javlcal ... 






Pi+r 

mm 

Kele di laia = dbg o. 

Loopard... 



... 


... 

... 


Higa. 

XJon 





... 


i.. 

Alh&nj, 

If^^ukry 





ife.* 

..dfe 


AgobalL 

Sheep .., 






..* 

1.. 

Tumu. 

Bnakfi 




Pabth or Tftx. 

Body. 

Seagu. 



H.. 

t-F-fe- 


'..F 

mrm 


Ka. 

Eye 



'h>... 


P»» 

+ + + 

«++ 

Sbiehi. 

Ear 



«FI. 


w.. 

■FP 

... 

Titi 

Xcw 





*.* 

F*. 

i^mM 

Ghofum. 

3fputh 

... 



PTV 


l+h^ 

+ .. 

TL 

TungQo ... 

-... 





P+-F 

+ ** 

Yew. 

Hair Qt hcAjcl 

... 


... 




P + + 


Beoitl 

... 


d! FF 


■w.. 

... 

PP + 

Kurnir 

Teetb 

. + . 

*•* 


*^-r 

... 


F-- 

Slrtmi. 

Arm^ upper 

-f. 


*4f- 

#■ ¥ 

P + F 

... 



^ lower 

l-lj-l- 

-PF. 

-ir 

+ 4- 

PPF 



Katagdium^ 

Harul 

*«-r 


w¥m- 


«■! F- 


-... 

Se. 

Ucart 

■.■1. 

*-* 

*•* 


P-FP- 

..F 


Walei. 

Xwk ... 

++* 


#•--■ 


miM. 

PPP 

■TT. 

We. 

Lug, lower 


■fwm 

ii^.' 



— 


Bigul (KauinilL 
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Bjuvisly UoDm, Etc?, 


But) 

.-i-i-l- 

iht-k 

. . » 

ai p 


*¥* 

... 

So. 

JUdou, maatfa 

m¥m 

■*n 


-aa 

■r-r-i 

M- 


Tedi. 

StHr 



■“T 

wmm 



-... 

dm (?}p 

SJty 

■ aa 

#.. 

m .d' 




I■4-P 

tihu^ 

lilw 

a-ha 

■-■■ 

..<« 


han- 


pp p 

lU 

Water 

I i-a 

*■1+ 

P^-k 





Am, •fliTi- 

Kiun 


,.■■■ 

P.P 

#«■ 



... 

Am. 

Wtnd 

'■ ■■ 

■ i . 

.-# 

■ ■» ^mn ik%L 

TnausTBUt:.. Oarers 

ShL 

Bnalt, forast 



il-P-# 

pk" ■ 

'SB 

■■ ^ 



Flat conntiy (firid) 


*.» 

... 

imm 

ium 


Tamp 

Itoad *„ 

**m 





-a+* 

+ ■ a 

Hgut 

Sand 

■ ai 



ii-p 

a4- 

■ i a 

--1. 

Kalasa. 

Tawn *,T 

■ ■a 

*rw 


... 


-rf ■ ■ 

a i I 

Sogtik 

Tfw 


■#. . 

, . k 

■ .-*+ 

-q-ai 


■aaa 

WadageL 

Twu trctii 

i+-a 


#■*« 

•■■■ip 

... 

Fooj&. 

... 

Wadogei kiBang. 

V 

CblTtp Qnzim ram 

*■ ■ 



p-a# 

ppp 

P'-pp 

Damn, 

„ nzaakwm 

»i-k 

-■■k-k 

4 t* 


wwn 

■ ■« 

... 

DaniJL 

„ miu» 


... 


... 


i 4 . 

-.4 

JjAAOr. 

,1 miUot 


... 


... 


Pi-Pi- 

♦Pk 

Tlunmw.- 

Date i^p 



‘*#k 

*9* 

JA- 

*.« 


Drvino (Kannri). 

Egg 


*** 


Ihf-I 


... 
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YenbL BCany eggQ (Yedaj Kadagtt] 



^T* 


... 

..p 

... 

... 

Mam. 

UrMl ... 


X.. 

... 

... 


... 

P.. 

Sho. 

SCtlkp aoiiT 


... 

<.. 



■pp^ 

P4i« 

YcBii 

■tf aveet 


.i. 

«„k 

* + *- 


ppp 


BAmA, 

Rice 

k*i. 






... 

Kodo {T). 

Bait 





PeRBON4L Attib^ 

Malta tilep 

€^tli 


***■ 

P,» 

... LukiL 

Mmcjujjtifstotrs Norm. 

Arrow -p,. 


■m i-k 

kP~P 

vav 

PP4 



IHggi 

Bow 


¥<Ml- 


#■■ 

..^. 


.4... 

Zom iUggl 

Boat I... 





P-- 


... 

Want- 

Dot 

i — , 

*.. 


4-H 

... 

ppp 

P-P 

Satkdki^ 

dag pot (ecjokin^ 






PPP 

Su^ 

Cattoci 




*p%- 

4-iH 

...L 

... 

Garbnit. 

Ifoiue * 1 ,. 


*-mw 

-.k 

■ p .l■_ 


--P 

- P.. 

Ka. 

pp one taom 



^.■p> 

P-4 


PP4 

Fun# 

Knifii «.. 


lini 


... 

.ip 

ppp 

PPP 

dimnlfii- 

Mmt 


WW% 


PI* 

*.. 


.-.. 

ManenakAp 

Paper, bcHik 


... 


PHP 

arr 

... 

*.. 

Wpsiri, 

Spear 

P-- 

... 


PP. 

P.. 


PPP 

Alag^aL 

Stkik 

... 


... 

... 

P-P 


P-. 

Zo. 

Koran 

..4 



... 

..p 

... 

... 

Ba^ naavj 
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Big 

Far 

Many 

Bed 

tjmaJi 

BtroDg 

White 




AtkJfeCTTITZE. 

>■** p#i- DiiuL 

■ ■« f-i-i- ■■■ 

... Kacijigu+ p 

.., p.. 

p.. Clifl. 

p.^ ... Cf^mu, Kakaga^ Kahugosqiig. 

*** *»»■ Gahm. 


i’~'i ■%+. 


Xurth ... 
Eut 

SoKtb ,., 
We«t ... 


W^‘^‘ m-km 


€a£dival Pcjtsnsp 

p.. -p. YftU {EauutJ}. 

CI^(K)p 
..* Ajiiun (K), 

«.. Pk>tq (K). 


•■p-p- m*m 


Toniaj 

To-mormw 

Yoaterday 

Day 

Night ... 
Ni>an 


Ex^^htons of Time. 

... ... Aafnft - 

..iL ... Qim^ 

+ .. ... 

... Daslij. 

... BadL 

i-T. ... Siit'QwaL 


0>iDe here 
Bo not oDiue +., 

Wlientc do you come I 
iGomt 

Ho will cojcme to-morrow 
He wilJ not cotoo to-morrow... 
£ffi eamo yeateiday 
He did nat oomo yesterday 
Tho woman eame yesterday ^.pp 
The pti:^ mrae yfotnrday 


Ycab Oom,^* 

— iP*^ ho nghtagiL. 

ppp ppp Wa di lea Jua {=tpwa]. 

Ka ]q an gati^ 

.. Wato. 

P-- .p.. Gizo a no Ip. 

... Gize no |j(^ wa. 
ii^ ... ... Dihela oa lo. 

«tp ... Dibnla na U wo. 

-pp^ Pii ... CiiiiiTn dibeia tia lo. 

->p- ppp IP! Dlbela ntpi yn lOp 


On 

Go away 
I BO 

When? are you gpiog 1 
Oo and lie down 
We want to go 


I want focid 
I want cg^g? 

The bciy wants food 
What da you want I p 
Bo you want food f 
We want to go 
The ineu want water ».. 


VfiftB 




... Tpp 




Tq Go," 

... IKIL 

'PPI- -ii P d ii I - 

... Dun dBi. 

p.i ... Gidinggate. 

... Dili a neip 

-- ... Gixi a mn dili“( tn-inorro'irJ. 


VruB "To Wast." 

»»» »* ..I Wn sub tilsDgn. 

*pp Okse vuiihL 

.pp Wula wnatiti tllengu. 

««« — Ktikse munap 

*p* lii^ ... Ztini tEengu ka, 

.p. Guil a mo <^iTi fto-morrow^ 

*p- pp. ... Bolo sa um tilebldrL 
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Vkih “‘To Bi.’’ 


What is jDQT came ,,x 

s-p-a 

1 l-f 


.i. 

kmm 

Yokd fdmai. 

Thk cloth m mice 

■ aa 

a" ■ 

... 


km* 

Luka $* ntn. 

Thki elDth k Bfomo'e 

m.mm 

«■ ■ 

•1 rm. 

a la 

¥•* 

Luku sa Momang. 

IHkwa ifl far 

iha 

aaa 

+-H 


4. V 

Dikwa EigilL 

k a stroDg mau 


liw- 

>-P 


•k . ■ 

Belwi kaka^epg. 

Riia mao U not atronp 

... 

■ a k-' 

P.X 

■k-ri-i 

* - + 

Bcdcisa kakagoseng 

This thmg la big 

... 

at* 

!■ ■ ■ 

-pa4 

P ■ a 

Manta na dinuL 

Thu thing ia small 

i-»x 

1 i-a 

1 aa 

... 


Manta na 

That I4 a big town 

P ■ P 

¥ xp 

... 

... 

rr4 

Wntn wTita dbua (f), 

Tlie water in tbn well ie not sweet 

— 

p.. 

• 14 1 - 

■ aa 

ttm df tdi w^ 

(T " in the well ” o[iiiitted)i 

Thk ia nuDe ..x 

■ a* 

ai 1 

■ aa 

Vann •* 

To Gtv*,'* 

Agnntu. 

Give (me) 


S ir a 

■ 14 


... 

Vmng. 

The woman gave me many eggs 

Mm m 

*X+ 


kkm 

Ginorn mi bore yeiihl na kndagu. 

Tint boj gavT^ me four egge 

... 

■iXX 

III 

V-FHTt ■* 

Ill -avp 

To Skb.'^ 

Wnla na bon ytthi kodL 

X See him XX* ii. 

x.X 

«.. 

mmk 

■1 . !< 

i -i a 

I>na pdahx 

1 do not ac« him 

lit 

i ■'1 

aaa 

p. . 

aaa 

Diia njlaFaa« 

I saw the wcrmau yeaterrUy 

1 1 * 

^ I-l 

SojrnlEV 

Phrases. 

Ginum dibela wa tidoli 

Open the door .., 

... 


-r-r. 


... 

xa Jni. 

Take (ft-) 

... 

*Hi 

- + * 


XX'l- 

Zia, 

Take it away «>« , 

1 i-l 

4ir 

x.t 


■ ■4- 

Zut dftlp! {7 — dileh 

Put it io the hut «i. 

m**' 


... 



Zia zi Fun, 

[ ha%% brokoo thi^ ntiek 

%P- 

XX. 

X. X 



j£o wa gain. 

Bring x.. 

x.x 


PPX 

XXX 

.X. 

Bo. 

Bring water 

XdX 


■XXX 


,xx 

Do amp 

Wait n httlo A* 



..f 


XXX 

Koj eikomar. 

1 h^ar 

xxX 

ip* 

xx« 


X-'X 

Wa ahiiLgOx 

1 do not hear 

Xi. 


XXX 


XXx 

Wa sMiiga wa. 

1 kELDV 



XIX 

XXX 

XHIX 

Wn BUDg. 

1 do not knmvxxx 


i-P 

IIX 


.XX 

Wa sang wa. 

1 drink ,.-x *»* --p 


PX. 

..PX. 

-XP 

-Mx- 

Wa eox 

1 isAl 

*.. 

XXX 

..X 


XXX 

Wa Koni. 

I fllOAp 


P+X 

;.. 


■XIX' 

Wn nn> 

Sit down x.x 

+ P* 

p.X 

XXX 


^p« 

£artriogx 

TeH him 


-pp. 

XXX 


XXx'- 

Girl 

Good momiiig ».. 

... 

■■ “ 

XiX 

XXX 

li. 

Ka ga eL 


Whra 8hnbu lAmiuri to T^lirkmK At Aht wm^ Htr &ttendanf« woke 

' her up mnrt 9Sld i— 

AftTA ri 4 lo (=]d]i ... Your nmn with ther toA-th Iiaa oomeik 

KviiHijity nik lo (cihi) ... X,. Tbn rod niAti hEya i^clme. 

AgbttAle DU to {=lii) ... XXX ..X The uonker hna ^mex 

Sbt^hu Liminot oot underFianding, wroUi thtm down for future Enquiiy. 

Thk wan told me at Ngahi. 
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Chief of thn town 

GnxEnvn Cass CosBTHUcnQWr 

v-r# 4ii-k A-h-i +-■■■ Afni flUgkL 

Singnkr 


P«01t0r!fJ!U 

Wa>wn, WpO. 

Plural 

4 

•U #■■ vri-W 

3 

1 . 

... Km ku. 

Ka, no (futnrej, na 

^.. Mu. 


2 . 

3 .. 

Arrm m^m mmm mm^ ^^.m - 

Att i-l-fa- a#B- mmA mmm 


NOTE. 

Tlicro ikre iamr dUEercticei between BaiHl'a venacH) and imne whinb 1 abotiliL numtlan. 

When I hftve “ K he niJiy have *- but thii ia a lece^xed phnnetb chim^ Ln mAny 
Alritan langtugQ^ 

Again, where 1 have^Sh’^ he haa -"Th." Now Barth wae German, and alth^h bia 
knowledge of EngUab wv veiy |^nod. it la opsi to dfibale aa to binr he heard^ or rather RRid, 
'* Th" hiwiarlf. On the other hami my informants were Tciy nld meiip and may liave been unable 
any longer to My Th.’' 

Barth Ilhs For tlw nnnimalii ** H '■ and ** V Kanuri wordii in place of the pone Ngala worda 
whieh I mcorded. 

As to accent^ T sometiniea found the kaf lylkhle nf a word had an emphaak im It, and it 
waB in a ruing tone. 

I oanoot hdp lljinking that In Barth'ii veraotn as irrinted in the lata P. A. Itenton''i book^ 
the letter " il " bai been freqaenily printed for ** A/' Tbii Je noticeable in tlio numirraK which 
read onpulivrly harvhly in his verrioo. Tbo cmirp if iudi it be^ k probably due to Banton^t 
having written the words in block lettm^ in which case they could cadJy have been eonfuied 
in the mantucript. 
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THE MEANING AND IHETHOD OF TfFE ERBtmoN OF MONOI^rTHS 

BY THE KAGA TRIBES. 

[Weeh Flatss xnr^xvi.] 

By J. H. Hirrro.s, CJ.E.. LC.8, 

lx « fonufii^ papur I descDbed to ^loe extent an Angivnu practice of pulliiig and 
erecting certaia vooden phallic m form, wtich J suggested were connected 

with tte monolithic temaina at Ditnapiuf^ T ulso nicntidiietl a caae in which such a 
wooden poet w»a defioitely need as a substitute ior a inonolith, hut heyond this 1 
did not offoT any expknatinii of the erection of stones by Naga tribes. TMa I propo^ 
to do nowj and would hegm by referring again to the Lhota case of a cian in Tekhum 
which m baTTUii from the privilege of erectmg stones^ but may erect a wooden post 
(the female form is used) instead,^ 

Now* the ixchiesii ceremony of the Angamis ni Kohi™ village must ho preceded 
by the Ibru ceremonj, and the latter h normally regarded m q step in the social 
scale to he followed in the ordinary course of evenhi arul with ceaaotiabk good 
fortune by the kechif4u, which places the performer in a social position, beyond which 
the majority do not aspire. The ceremonial of the h^iesu and ol the i%tu ia of a 
Bimilar deacription^ and both take place during die performanec by the idtlage of the 
itrhinyi which celebrates the fiuccesrftd harv^esticig of ,the rice otop.® It 

seems a fair coudution that the iechiesu k no more than the translation, into the 
petnianeucy of stone, of the effect previously sought by means of wondoo sjTnbub, 
Fnf this transktion into atone it is natural that a higher cjualification of prosperity 
shonid be demanded than for the pre\dou& ceremony with Tvoodon posts, and 
acconlingly the standard of expenditure in cuttlo and rice-hcer on the ksshi^ b 
fixed at a higher scale* The atones set up at the kechksu^ must be regatded* 
therefore, as phallic symbols^ Uke the wooden posts of tiie lim, though the fiifficultv 
presented by the matarial has prohibited the nature of the symbols from being shawn 
by carving, with the resolt that the Angami bimadl has forgotten the etoaes 
acttiijly represent The production of the car\^ed atoucA at Dimapnr was prefinnuibly 
facihtated by the existence of skilled labour which a powerful piincc in the pkJtxa 

^ Joitrm. Rtig. /lU^-i ilL, JaQt!^ ID22, 

^ Ibid. Has alio Tht LhMa Nagoi, ty J. Milk* p. 144. 

• See 7%i! 4^4^, p. 301. 

• /fcwf.p pp. 

• KtzhiaH^ or. abbreviated, cSiAtt < iwAile « " atone/^ and mU, c£rag,'* imukrly U-m1 ^ 
** post dragsiuB,** 
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could commuod, os weH aa by the umterial (sunrUtone) from which they were 
carvtjd. 

There luu other conaiderationitwhich support the (vseumption that- Naga monoiithfl 
are phallic in origin. Instead of a iniigle stoue, the Angami (of KoIiJma. at any rate) 
erects a pair. One of the Teasona he gives for this in that anything else is aLhorrent 
to The monoHths of Dimapur, if they cannot be said to be exactly in pairs, 

may at least be dewiibeii ns in double pairs, since the main group, and the beat 
preserved, is arranged in four parallel and equidistant lines, two of female stones and 
then two of male (PL XIV). Lihe the Augamis, the Kacha Nagas (Nzemi) regard it as 
tabu to erect a mmiolith without a companion, though in dia> case the companion 
takes the fonn, not, as with the Angamis, of another erect stone, but (jf a dolmen, the 
female principie being represented by a recumbent atone, as it also is among the 
Khasis, who erect the ennibination of atones called by Mr. Perry* a “ dJasoIith," in 
which the erect stone represents the male and tfie prostrate stone the female.* 
With the Kacha Na^, however, the two stones are not placed m contiguity, and 
the female is not laid flat on the giouitd b«t definitely raised in the form of a 
dolmen (PI, XV, Fig. 1). 

It shotdd be nndtsratood that adherence to duality in the erection of stones may 
not bo ^vereal among Naga tribes. The Lhota, for Instance, when bo first pulls 
{or carries) a stone, sets up one only. Yet he too seta np two when bo preceeds to 
the subsequent ceroimmy, which seems to be the acme of his social ladder ;* and 
although he may eevemi timea repeat the ceremony, he neyei again nefa up in^te or 
less than the two, so that possibly his pU of pulling one before he proceeds to pull 
two stones, merely emphasizes in a diSeront way the importance of making a pair. 
I have, however, eettajnly seen single erect stones in other tribes, though some of 
them were perhaps infomisl erections of the vaguest significance only. 

Another Naga practice which perhaps indicates an association between erection 
of stones and the enhancement of fertility, ia the Xonyak Naga practice of setting up 
an erect stone m the anddle of the stoue platform in front of the ’■ morong ” on which 
the heads of enemies are exposed after a suceesaful raid* (PL XV, Fig. 2). These 
stones tfw ore sometimea duplicated, imd in the case of some which I have eeen 
the shape was distinctly suggestive of a phallic Intention, though their peculiar shape 
was explained to me a« aecidentel, which is unlikely, as I saw a numbcT of such 
8tone^. 


The aamc is given the reteotieo of . pair ef Xemom by E«tem Angami 

f p. 1S8 j c/ aL>o p. 14a, a. *,) The Senm chief who goes out to tmud a now viUagn always 
a *• to go witli tom like man and wife," and tto, oompanioa becomes a sort of 

autkBuojfljy Ehief. Tlio &ajDe liten h piMtub 

* a/ htdmesia, p, liS, 

* Otirdoji* 151 . 

* Thi Nagas^ 365^ 

‘ Soo too the T^ngklmli, Sw HtslMn. The Naga TrQia o/ Jfaflipar, p. in. 
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To qaali^r hoirever* the view tlmt Xaga monolitlifl pUaIHe avnoitpoLs inteiided 
to promote fertLlity oa the principlea of sympathetic znagk-, we Imve the midoabted 
fact that Naga aiaaDlitlis, like thoee of the Khaitiaa, Ate oBetJ as rnfmoiiak of the 
;!™h In particalaft in some Angami Tillages the soa (usually the Toungoftt), who 
inhtiritw hitt father’d hyui^, haft Kq set up t<> his father'a (at it umy be his parents") 
mciuoiy a stone (or atones). There Beem to me to be [H>aeible explanations, of 
which the oiore likely ia that the erect stone U merdy a tmndatkin into stone of 
the woculea statoe^ Bet up in memory of the clcceaaed by niany K^aga villages which 
do not set up memufial flUmes. Vitlagea that do set up metofitial stones do not 
appear to ufle the wooden statue. The translation It ie true, in resemblance 

to the dead, tliuugh ucit very much, but gains a greiit deal in permanence. Tlie 
Hiteroative b that the erect Btene has first ceme to be re^caidal as the memuTia! to 
A feasts the urigmaJ meaning being forgotten^ and Lhence as a fluitable memurial to 
a giver of feasts. Indeed, there is perhiipo ao reason why these twf> ideas shonlcl not 
have been combined, and it is pof^bk tJuif a praUel for the second anggesteii 
exiplanation is to be found ia the Ktiasia HilLs.* 

In deftcribing the metlioil of erecting moniilithp follows 1 by the Angamis, I 
think that 1 cannot do better than give the details of the erection of a pair of ^ones 
witnessed by me in December, 1921, dming the refAen^f of Kohima village m that 
vear, 1 was ])TeBent throughout all the proceertings with which the stones themselves 
were actually Concerned. These all take place outskle the actual precincts of the 
viUage, and 1 did not witiiess any part of the genm which took place inside the 
prformerV house, or elsewhere in the village itself. The account given ia from 
notes taken during the [in^oeedinp. 1 also took such photographs oa the failing 
light uf A December aunjeet ijermitted, for a beginning is always mode as late as 
ptjssible in the aftemcion^ since no one taking part may eat again that day. 
Contteqncotly uiust of the photographs prowl failures. 

The Stones tiad been quarried out previoiialy from the side of the hill alongside 
a level jiaLh, and hud been left lying horbsuntally on their edges. The bigger of the 
two meaaural ronghly six feet in length by three bmod and two thick, but the ekaj^e 
was not regtikr, so that any estimate of its cimtent as 36 cubic feet may be either 
somewlmt above or below the octnal figure. Taking the weight of a cubic fool of 
stone as ii20lb.p tie big stone nmst have weighed at least a tun and a half. The 
female stune waa from a third to a half of the siie of the male stone. By the time 
that I omvecl on the spot on the first day several coils of creepen? (for ropes) had 

1 Th* An^vii pp, 47* 2^7* This stitae stemE to bo BoiDetiinffl BDOoinpaiiied by s 

aiins-Jl vortkwl Htcjiie placed behiiiEl ii, o^id ta nome Tillage [e-j. Khonoma)* whor& qo wooden 
fitAtue is enavt^d, a nnall mnaded venie&l ifWci£> is built mtcp tbo stew atiperstniotaro of the 
grave, and Lbls Ax^gomi pat it to lue, is ih& deceoaedk but it shouM be M^lod that 

fleparate jnemOTial itanjea are ertot&d ia the rioe heida. 

* At any tate, the KhM Btouca seem ml im(^ixiic£!t4!d with saerUu^e (Gimloii, op. p, |5^j. 
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'm 

jilneady been TOlleeted, First of el] the aleda for dmgging tho etonea on were 
brought. They were old &]cdff, for though the sleds ere by some left elongaide the 
erected stnne to rot, othere tate them away to iise agala. This ia generally dona in 
Kohima, poaaibly owing to the shortage of big trees, Tho sled is made from the 
fork of a big tree, and \-shaped,^ the two arms being i'stt roughly tritumed and 
bored, each with three or four trajisverHe holtjs to correapood. A hcjle is also cut 
b th^ nose of the V* 

The female ntaiie’g filed amved firsts carried on a fk>k hy two men (Pi. XV, 
Pjg. 3Jj the TTiale stoiie b -sled, which w'aa too big" trQ he c&meii eonvenie^tl?, 
being dragg^al after it. Each sled was kid alongside its stcioe so thiit 
the narrower end of the stone was next to the nose of the sled, SaplingH 
were cut and made into staves to pnt tliumgh the holes in the arms of the 
sleds to make a bottom to it (PI. XVI, Fig, 1). The sled was then heU in its 
place with one arm touching the stone by moans of men pushing on long poles, 
while others prised the steme up gently with levers of wood and tipped it over so as 
to fall on to the aled along its length. Having got the stone on to the sled, its 
position was adjusted with the help of the wooden levers till it lay fairiy along’the 
sled with its weight as evenly distributed as posaihle. Jlost of the potea and kveia 
required were cut on the spot, bnt one was of apeekUy IianJ wood kept for .such 
purposes aiuj brought down from the village for the occasion. Once in place the 
atone was ceremonially tied with a frail piece of the creeper called rtijw by two 
boys called nofomi (new men)* who must be chaste boys of households bound 
to the performer by ties of frlendshiit. The stone waa then lashed vory atoutlv 
to the sled with creeper ropes tied kdh to the staves imdemeath and thiJongli tl^ 
holca in the aims. Cteeixus for pulling the sled were then attached, being nm 
through the nose of the V. In »U these proceedings the male stone took precedence. 
Xothing further took plare on thia day. 

On theseconii day proceedings began a Uttle earlier, as there was more to do 
Mure creepers were attached to the sled, and In the meantime a ceremony raUed 
keeJite-iJie took place, consisting apparently in the offering of a substitute fur the 
atone to the pla<» where it stood, or possibly of a propitiation fur ik removal. 
Three steins, with their heads, nf the herb known as aHfd, were set up, 
two vertically and the third horizontally acmes them (PI. XVI. F®. 2), possibly 
representing the stone in its final position after erection, in which casl it may 
have been merely sympathetic magic.* To the hormontal piece two little 


, ""T of twf wpatate ninanj^ see the JUustmtiou M p. 23a 

impaiiS” ^ rtin tli«r fertility 

the “mplrtioa of the renmony. lotl therefore also the suc^nl d«(^ o( 
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[eaf-ciip6 of ricc-be^^r were ik1?tachedj tacili eup liaving a Inng flat-leaf tniiJer^ 
Pieces of plontaia-Ieaf were also pkceil on the gm^und m front and at one sride, 
ftinl liquor from a eiubIJ goani Bpecially brought waa jiotired out on tkem. The 
gnurd was itself left on the spot. Next a half^growii chicken was relaised*' an 
the stone,^ and the cage of split banibot^ in whkli it had henti brought was thrown 
down by the After this a piece of the thLti creeper called roft wm attached 

to ihe lashings on the stone and ceremonially pnOdl by the two noiOfnL This, lite 
the tying on the previous day, was a mere form, ss any real pull on the creeper would 
have auapped it at once. Then the performer himself came with four bcajds of 
kepri^^ apparently a speaea of wild oat (two heads for each stone), and threw one 
down stalk forwards,* the way the stone was to go, a little ahead of the stoueg and 
a E^ud behind it in the same umnner, the second being alongside the sled. At 
the eamo time he addressed the jjtone in these wotrla s " Your place Ib tiot here. We 
have made another for yon. You must go to that which we have made for yon* 
Go lightly and go qnieWy I ** The male stone is then pnOed out into the fairway, 
u'hitc the same cereinniiial for the female stone is completed, after which the female 
is pulleil off by a small parly ahead of the male, whom she p€i9ses where he awnita 
his pullers, and whom she must, precede bo the site of erection^ Othorwisep In all 
the procdlure alreatly described, which is repeated in Ihe same form for each atone, 
the male takes precedence, as he does in ereCitiDii itself. 

The pullers for the female stone were few in number, and wore little uiorci tJiim 
their evefyday dresw. They were there for btiaineas, howeverp, mther than for ahow^ 
and gut the stouc away withotit much difEctilty, prfjcecditig down between the two 
long lines of waithig men p all tricked out in full gala coetume, who already had hcjlil 
of the mpea of the big stone, and were only awaiting the signal to starfc. They did 
not all mean buKinesa, as not only were many of the younger men ton beautifully 
adomeil with ekbcjrated head-gear to pull very much, but every possible male of tha 
elan had turned out, including the small esi bop, who wore gala dress hke theit ddera* 
The latter wore right m fronts followed by the young bucks in their glory* and these 
again by the grown men in more subdued costume^ In all there niust have been at 
leuEt two hundred men to pull, of whom the greatest strain fell on those immediatoiv' 
in front of the etone and on the extra men who sccompanied them alongside and behind 
ttt relieve them of part of their baidcii at- difficult places, When the signal was 
given all started to puU* and once offt the stone moved easily oJiongh after his partner* 
with an occasional rest on the way as she had. The conrae, m to speak, was about 
three or four hundred yards along an approximately level path most of the way* 

» Ci prp, J79, S09, 40S* Semn Naga*, pp. 19T. 302, 

' Tba pcTfo^Q^u^f Stupidly ttfijw it down with thM> tatalk pomtinp In tlio irrntig dirootion at 
fii^ The nia^ter of the oeremoisifia pi^kad it up* admoiiiabed biirt, bjuI mado hie^ do It again 
preperly. As in the icaw of the IAmH ^ami, the uijuUir of the oeremoni^ m not the PitoHr but 
any old mm kruj»n to havis a thofoagh knowledge of the oornset £3rueL-diire, 
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but with two awkwanl Erght-ongled turnj?, and juat before the shelf on which the stones 
were final |y to stand, a perpundlcuhiT ascent of four or live feet, followed by a steep 
but short slope up to the shelf. All went well as for as the ascent, the comers being 
a^utiated by the pnlleia dose to the stone ar^dngiTig their weight out off the path 
to keep the sled on it at the turn. Tn going up the ascent, however, the principal 
creeper that ran tkrongb the hole in the nose itf the sled broke, ft was tabu to go 
back and got a freah one, so the broken ends had to be tied. To pull the bigger 
a tone up the four or five feet of perpendicular needed a very strenuouH effort, or rather 
aeries of effoita, on the part of the more serious pnllcrs nearer the stone. Eventually 
the atone wtoi pulled up and laid beaide his mate tin the slope above the nanow shelf 
aeleeted. Here the sleds were wedged to gnaid against a posaihle slip, after which 
they were fonuaDy held in positian for a oonaidemble length nf time, as though to 
make sure that they had settled down safely. On this occasion they were thus 
for twenty mmutes or more, while drinks were fetched from the performer's 
bouse in the village, Before leax-iiig go, a little packet of cooked rice, wrapped in 
plantain-leaf, was given to each stone, tucked imdcr the creeper kahiogs on the stone. 
Once the atones were left, they might act be touched aga.Ln that day whatever 
happened. As on the preens day the persons taking part in the proceedings might 
eat nothing in their owt] houae that day. 

On the third day nothing waa done to the stones at all. On the day after, the 
shelf was levelled and edged with dry etone masonry of the sort used to build, say, 
a Cotawold w'aii. At the foot of the sled, on which the big stone was, a hole about 
a foot deep wim dug, The sled, which was poiating north where it lay, was 
then dragged round tdll its nose pointed west, iba broad end remaining at the 
edge of the hole, but now facing easst instearl of south. The lashings on the stone 
were then cut, a stick being inserterl under the creepers to take the stroke of the 
dao, as it is “ genna " for the dao-blade to cut the atone. Then, while the base of 
the atone was kept in place by means of pTwaure applied by long poles pushed by 
a uutuber of men to prevent the atone slipping off the aled into the hole too soon, 
the other end of the stone was raised by inserting levers^ raising it a fraction, wedging 
it, p rising it up a little more, then we d g i ng it again, the wedges consisting of soctaona 
of trees of gradually incraasing lengths inserted between the and of the atone and tlia 
ground, the insertion of a longer wedge allowing the ahortcr one to be used again 
nearer the base of the stone. In this way the end of the stone was lifted off the 
ground, when it was harnessed with a creeper noose, put over the end, which was 
pulled on by othera, who at the same time assisted those keeping the base of the 
stone in place by putti ng one font on it while they pulled. Thus,pu]lrag£rommfront 
and prising from behind and propping it with longer wedges underneath every time 
the stone was raised at all, they graduaDy lifted it to an mcline of about 45 degrees. 
The nest effort caused the base of the'ftfame to slide off the sled into the hole at the 
foot, and at- the aame time the pull on the creeper nooto brought the stone into an 

I^IIb q 
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upright pofiitioa^ those beliiod now ptisliiDg with their hands. As the stone touched 
the vertical, ali piiahed in dose lound the stone, forming a sort of ** acrtim ” with 
their hiinds on the top at the stone to abeaily it, while a great cry went up.^ 

Hel(i thus the stone was wedged underneath to make it stand jRmily on its own 
base, after which the hole was filled in, when the atone stofKl erect of itself. The 
earth round the loot was then mmmed and filled in and rammed again. A space was 
then measured oS from the north edge of the stone to locate the position fur the 
erection of the female stone. Thk space had to be ejcactly wide enough to admit 
four Binallish staues® premualy selected to be laid horiBontaliy between the female 
stone when ereoted and the stone already standing. The hole for the female stone 
was then dugp and it had to be at least so deep that the stone when set up ha it should 
not be higher than the male stone.^ The female stoce was then erected io the same 
way as the other^ but when it was standing vertically In its stHI unfilled hole^ tt was 
discovEred that a httle too much space would be left between it atid the male to 
exactly fiUefl up by the united breadth of the four hotissontal stones selected. It 
became necessary, therefore, to moye the female stone a few inches nearer to her 
partner. This was done by lashing on to her, bock and front, two hori^ntal poles. 
As many men as possible applied themselves to these poles so as to take as much as 
they could of the weight of the stone. To iie base, now rusting comparativnly 
lightly on the ground, levers were applied, and the stone thus edged in towards the 
male stone inch by inch in the erect position. When the interval was exactly right 
the hole was fiUod in. Then the space betu^een the two stones was paved with the 
four flat stones already referred to, and a amular rou^ paving laid all round the feet 
of both stones. This paving was earthed over eo os to fill all the crevices* The two 
atones thus erected stood in the same line and bad their fronts fiunng east in the 
same plane (Ph XTI, Fig. 3)* 

Strings of the creeper rwpo were then again tied round the atones, near thdr 
base, and a little liquor in folded pkntain leaves tucked in between the creeper and 
the stone, two such leaf-cups being offered to each atone* A little bull's blood was also 
put on each stone near the top. The whole appeared to be a repetitioa of kechie-zlm.^ 

* The cry WM m typical y^W that may t» heard any slay in the Naga EitLi* and 

biArd by perhap? wrei*! thouoatid times. I hod my attcution cotiioly Doocentmted en 
ohUioing dvtAilcd and accurabe! notes of DVeiythin^ tliat took phux, toj^thpr with what photo- 
l^phfl 1 could ^ Romance was nerer (imher from my minii. Yet. either on occciunt of eome 
iiuiucual. If undetact4?d, qnabty in the ory, or sooifi iinsnspected wnrhing of my nnoouaciouB minEl, 
I eiperiencral on hearing that ihout a mwt ertroottlinaTy* mexplicable anH dlaeonE^rtiug thrilL 
AW tmeipwted u it wm. it wiks u It had touched in me Eome oblitereted meniOTy of a 

sunilar triumph handed 4fmn through Tini:>ojiipit?h9nding gcmeratioiu freiii bouid nnaHthic progenicor 
of the mmate past. 

^ About 12 to 18 ioohes long and 8 inohea or m bmacL 

■ In Ilia tniidtB, uf oouiae, it a always lowers 

* On the second day, tee above. The gourd, wKeu thrown doirti by the atuoe, masl point 
away from it (oaatwaxds}. I coulil gat no reasun. 
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Throughout the proceedings on. this day the performer himself was present, 
catrying a spear to which was tied u hunch of feathers puaod from a Eve 
chicken. This chicken was destined to be kept until the Seinmji' genm 
following, and IdPed with a stick on the day " of the As 

the afternoon wore on, 'he did not cease from urging those working to greater 
effofta and greater speed, as once the sun had eat that day nothing mote could the 
done. 

After the second iecAie-iAa some of the workers took away the slede to keep 
and use again another year,* and the last act was for those who had been finisliing off 
the stone paving and retaining wall to bring a huge block of a flat atone to serve the 
passer-by as a seat. As this was put in place at one end of what was now a stone 
plstfonu, the last edge of the aioldiig sun dropped behind the top of the motmtain 
of Ptilcbadse. 

> Sett T/m Ani/am iVbptw, pp. IflT. 203, ilsa pp. S-W, £32. In Kohims village tbs citja 
(staM-palUng) gemu is performed «t tbe not, u in »onw viUsgea, at the pAou. 

» Othnre leave them lying by the stone, some even ose Uunn » iuni, but in mob a csoe 
they may not be burned in a. dweiling-hnuse, so are used in the “ uottmg ” (cp. di„ p, 43J. 
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BIRTH CUSTOILS OF THE EDO-SPEAJONa PEOPLES. 

By K W, TttOSfAS, 5LA. 

A3(077Q the Ed0| the ntes ooimected with bjrth appear to take a more prominent 
]}1ace ID the life of the people than they do amon^ the Fbo, their neighbour? to the 
east* The reoeen for thia appeals to be that in the latter tribe a good deal of the 
available energy^ and perhapa capital, is devoted to cercmonicB, such as those 
connected with the ** titlea/* which ace non-existent among the Edo. 

I gave some ooconnt of the Edo tribea m a paper on bnrial ctiatoTna I therefore 
posfl over the eabject here^ merely remarking that my data from the Sobo country 
are relatively meagre^ owing to my brief sojouirn in their territary, which made it 
difficult to get the women to teJk freely. 

Among the Edo proper the pre-natal rittial dlHm from place to place. At 
Gwat^p when a wotnan coaeeiveB, she makes ** medicine ” for h^ waist and drinks 
it ; if it 13 the first childp the husband buys a goat^ ooUfKl ewihpiii^ and oacrificei 
it to bis wife’s father. Frotu the fifth month of ptegnancy the woman wears her 
hair in a nmnner known as isnha ■ it must he dressed by a woman who has borne 
one soUj and kola ia offered to the comb and pin used in the operation, fn the 
eighth month the aame woman must dress her hEiix in another style (tdcAa), and this 
she keeps unaltered until seven days alter birth. 

At lyawa* on the other hand, a woman takes a oowiy^ w^hen she fi n d H that 
she is pregnant, washes it with “ medicine (tyxtum^) and ties it tonad her waist. 
In the fifth mouth she takes a cord and ties it round her neck; she also 

smears white clay on her body—o general custom flccorditig to my observation. 

At Okolo, near Usen, on the Yoni^ bolder, in the coKe of a fist conception 
a drviner is colled to ascertain to whom sacrifice are to be made ; mashed yam is 
offered, before birth, to the nnhorn ehild ; it Is put on a plate upon the knee of the 
mother and all present say, ** eat yam.” 

Ritual prohibitiona again are obaerved only in some places; at Gwatd birth 
takes places sometimes inside the house, sometimea outeide r in the former case no 
male is allowed to be present. But at Eviakoi both men and women may be present, 
while at fyawa ostistance may be rendered by members of cither aex, thongh the 
umbilical cord must be rmt by a woman. The knife is usually a splinter of palm 
tuidnh (often eaUfid bambu but at Okolo the prescribed inetromentis a piece of 
bottle glass. Parturition takes place io variouH positions, kneefing, squatting with 
a woman to support the mother behind, or sitting ; 1 saw in one place a stool or 
chair for the purpoee* 


* i/ffurncd, h 
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After ttfi cord lb cut, leaving a portion at Eviafcoi as long aa the midwifa’a 
left forefinger, they split the adherent portion up to the uiubilicoa at Gwato and 
take out a “ black thing "; the end of the cord U sometimee anointod with palm 
oil. At E viakoi one of the women chews a pod of " alligator ” pepper and spite 
Jt Upon the etjd of the cord* 

At an early stage of the proceedinga the child h waahed, first with sand and 
then with water, either in the hoaeo or at the back ;■ at Eome plaoea tny infonnanta 
mentioned only water, hut thia was, I think, an oversight. The mother sometimes 
elaewhere- 

The placenta may be buried where the chUd was washed (Gwato), where the 
birth took place (Ugo), in the open space (i,e. in the centre of the 

room, inside the house beneath the threshold of the n»m (lyawa), with a lump of 
sand (du) over it, or a " stone ”; at GwatS they throw on this spot for the neat 
three months the water used to wash the child; at Usen the mother mashed yam 
on the spot; it is put there by the woman wlio buried the placenta. 

When the child is brought into the house a calabash Is beaten at Ugo, Eviakoi 
and elsewhere; at Tyawa it is put down by the door and broken by a woman, and 
the bearer of the child walks on the fragments; at Okolo they sing at the same time 
ijicy (wS m ste-don’t confuse night and day, or jey atii see as5, with the same 
meaning, implying that the child is not to die untimely. At Ugo, Eviakoi and 
possibly elBewhare, water Is thrown on the roof as the child is carried in and it 
must (inp upon the child. There are other rites of a abnilar nature, and as they ore 
observed on the day of birth it will be convenient to describe them here. At Eviakoi 
the mother cuts off a lump of mashed yam. eats it, and Bays to the child: "Eat 
and grow big; eat and live ; eat and grow strong thia is done for seven daya. 
At lyawa, after mother and child have washed, the mother takes the baby on her 
lap and the woman who washed it eounte "one, two, three, four, five^ sii, Beven," 
meaning that the child is to stay with tte mother and not die. The same woman 
dips her finger first in palm oil, then in grease, and touches the child; this is to 
avert sickness. After btmgmg in the child they suinmem the head mas of the town; 
the father breaks a coconut and aUo provides a calabash of palm wine and fou^ 
kola. A man or a woman now shaves the ehild^a head end wmeone is sent to the 
bush for " medicine,” which they mash upon a stone with the hair. The four 
kola are then racrificed to Ottj (tbe earth) and both kola and coconut eaten. The 
neit step is to rub the medicine on the child’s face; wotnea also apply it to their 
boditsfl I tiien all the mm go komen 

Ute in the afternoon the women return, and the father provides for them a 
coconut, four kom and a calabash of palm wine. There ia a general cuBtom for the 
father to provide one. or sometimes (U»™) seven, yams tor a girl, nine for a boy, 

> g ii used to indicate the velar frioative sonjait. 
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wo»ilv eEkten an tie Bevcnth day after birtb i at lyawa tbe motiei cooks tKiR 
piUow for the women on the day of birihp maakeft it with oil, and 

addfl meat ; a saimfice is offered to Otn^ and the woineii akare the ?e$t ; one womelii 
is sent to put a piece on tbe spot where the child was waaheiL 

The woima then aing acven songs. The following .were noted at Eviakoi t— 

G*p era dia j ixmi n < 3 ^— stay with lyoar) father ; the tree does not 
come out of the gronud. 

fTsM nte 0 sd um h oba ; o^nxe fy oha —my fine ia a long line ; there are many 
monkeys In the bush^ 

Er odo o fw £?nio yu ab^ ; mu e m e&e —huaband^s father gave yon a child in 

aims ; bold it light. 

At lyawa, however, only the first of these songs was sung j the rcmarnder were 
different 

At Igwiiimi the maiher receivea the child when it is brought into the housep 
takes mashed yam in her mouth, and blows oa the ohild^ sajdng i Eat, grow i 
eat, be strong/* 

When the cord drops off, it is handed^ as a rule, to the father^ who tics it to a 
kola or coconut tree i this tree is the property of the child when it grows up. Ueen, 
however, observea the rite without the Utter portion of the custom. 

The ordinary practiee is for mother and child to roinam in the house seven 
days p but at- lyawa they wait for aniitlier seveii days^ At Eviakoi the woman who 
buried the placenta comes j ahe eat» some mashed yam and puts dome on the heap 
above the placenta, together with a small yam moahed with oiL Then the mother 
comes and site down i the woman says t ” Go away ** ] she, however, takes her child* 
At lyawa the mother says to the heap : ^ ri, i p rmi me — go, I take my child, 
and puts one cowry on the top of the heap. 

The ccremoniefl on the seventh day after blrtb show some variety ; in Edo it-self 
the men and women of the compound are called to eat coconut and kola ; one half 
of the pillow ** yam goea to the mon, the other to the women l all suggest naiues 
for the child and the father ehooscfs the one he prefem. In some families the child's 
head is shaved on this day. All children are: Buid to be bom with soft Btraight hair, 
and when it is ahaved off, tie mother pri’tss-rves it m a basket called ; 

the child does not loam who shaved its head before it is eleven or tw'clve years 
old I but there ara no rules regulating the choice of barber. It entdd not, I think, be 
the father, who izi some familica may not enter his wile% mom after the birth, 
a rule incumbent also upon anyone who tabus blood (ude). 

At Gwatg, though mother and child stay at home seven days, anyone may see 
them. Then the father prepares cocount and kola ; wonicn rcih the whole house, ai^d 
a diviner names the 560 tn which sacrifice must be offered*. Then the father irmk^ 
" medicme ** for the child, and after sunset the women of the compound ooiue to 
receive the coconut and kola. The *^piIIow^* yam—here called inyo i fffw ohu^ 
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" tin; baby's yam—k cat; the women eat part and tbe father plants the rest. 
Mashed yam (which is commonly called fajtt) is thrown on the groimd in the front 
and back of tbe house, and kota is also put down and afterwarda eaten; the father 
names the child that ni^t; but anyone present can give another namej so that 
more than one name is actually in use in eome coses. At UtefcS a woman bom in 
one quarter and maniefl into another was known by different uamea in the two 
quarteia, neither knowing of the alternative name, 

The next rite at Gwato is to make a purificatory ceremoiry consistiug in 
the carrying away of a sacrifiee behind which walks a man knucking together two 
knives. One family of this town, when the child's hair is out—scissocs, not a razor, being 
the prescribed implement—Btwdfices a goat and nibs tbe blood on the child’s head. 

At Ugo the child’s bwr may be cut on the day of birth or in three montha, and 
here the hair is mked with the " medicina ” used to rub the child. The “ pillow " 
yam is cooked on the fifth day, and is eat^ti by the mother and one woman of the 
quarter, who also name the child ; after this it may be taken outside the house, 
but not into the street. On this day also the house ta rubbed and swept. 

Evialcoi practises the customs on the seventh day. The eldejw come about 
midday j they sit in the father a room ” and ofier kola to Oto \ people are sent 
into the bush to get leaves for *' medicine.” The women of the quarter come a-nd 
eat ftifu and also the " pillow yam mashed with oil \ the head woman sacrifices 
kola to the earth \ when tbe " pUow " yam is shared out, the woman who buried the 
placenta gets a large share. Thou names are given to the child. 

When the child's bead k shaved, an elder takes some of the hair and adds it 
to the " medicine.” The child may now leave the house and be token to the farm, 
hot not the market, The house is rubbed on this day. At IgwiximI the men sacrifioe 
and eat kola in the morning, the women receive coconut and four kola both morning 
and evening, with one leg of duiker ((# 30 ) and the “ pillow ” yam ; when they eat, 
all Bay; o gwi Jia—he etaya with you. At Okolo the mother goes to the river on 
the seventh day after birth and washes both herself and her clothes. Then she rubs 
the house and the diviner comes i all sit down and follow hk orders. Small pieces 
of yam and chiaken are put in a calabash with the bones of animals aud broken 
palm nuts; some one touehea the child with it, saying: “ Don't die.” At night all 
the women come and eat; they sing seven songs, but in Yoruba, not Edo, according 
to two older women; the old men confirmed the statement. 1 obtained, however, the 
texts of some Edo birth-songs, one being identical with a song used at Eviokot 
Others were:— 

S tfi gdi, aJs zpro—put oil with palm nute, it is epoilt. 

Ga ye m ema «f a&o, ^gagem wi;jS tp aitii—look at the child in my arms, don’t 
look at the cloth on my waist. 

Father, mother, and the women give names to the child, and the women 
say "your child will not die.” The hair from the child's head is mixed with 
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mediciDe and nibl>ed on the child's face- The father pnlla a small imni tree up by 
the Fuots, ntaehes ftp and makea smaU cats all otct the child and mbs the tnodidne 
into them. 

In Edo the mother stays at home two, or more often three, months ; then she 
goes to the bark of the house, looses her hair and washes it with soap : after this 
she mn go to market, carrying the child on her tack ; her Mends give her cowries 
when eho goes for the first time- 

At Gwato if the child is to have its head shaved^ it will be done after three 
months at the latest- ; the mother looses her hair In the moming and does not carry 
the child till her hair b dry. My GwatS informant asserted that Edo women washed 
only their faceg* 

The houae is now mbbed for the second time, and the mother buys a small 
chicken which h swung in the hand in various parts of the house i (Dissolis 
rohitidifoiia triam) is cut up in a cabbash with chalk and ac^tkred about the 
hctiae ; people now say ; q fn re — ** {the hoase) is cold." The chicken is bung up in 
the gate, and vhators to the house pass it round their heads aa a purificatory rite 
and put it back. Some men in this town are forbidden to visit a woman who has 
borne a child until three months have dapsed. 

At lyawH the mother wash® at the end of three months ; ebe also buys two 
chickens—one for her husband, one for the midwife^which they paaa round their 
heads as ii rite of purificatioii. The chickens are afterwards thrown into the bush. 
The rite in which the mother eats fufu and breathes on the child m practised night 
and morning until the three mouths are up. Among miscellnneous obsen^ancea 
may be noted the abhorrence of twina^ which, however, Bccms to be of recent 
origin^ and the rule that a child must not he brought into the houj^ if it does not 
cry. In Edo iteelf the faeces of the child are for some tiine after birth thrown on the 
fire. At XJgo^ when a milk tooth fnlb oat they throw it on the roof ; there is no special 
custom for the first tooth. At Eviakoi the fimt person to see a tooth in the child^a 
mouth gives it cowries, or, if it ia the father who so® it, a goat or fowL Wlum a 
toatb fails out the child thrown it cm the roof, and li® down qiikkly eo that the new 
tooth may also come quickly. At Okolo when the tooth ia thrown on the roof the 
mother says : ** you will get good t®th now." 

It frequently happens in the Edo area that a child is bom away from homo, 
either on the way to market nr dsswhere ; in thb case an iximi tree is planted in n 
Bmnll clearing by the side of the road to which kola and cowri® are offered ; when 
the woman pass® the place she will eweep the ground clear of mbbiah, hat no duties 
eeem to be incumbent on the child. Parturition ovor* the woman puts the child 
in her cloth and go® her way unconccniedly. lu the Kakuruku country, at Okpe, 
a child was bom one afternoon in the market-place about 3.0 p.m. ; the mother 
made her way home some distance, and in recognition of my interest m her case 
flhe arrived vrith her friends the next- tnoming about 7.l> a.m. to give me an opportunity 
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of lieaxing their birth and witnessing their cldnt^^a; these went on for some two 
Loim^ the mother being one of the dancers, 

I recorded details of birth cnBtoms in only two jplno-ea in the Sobo country,, 

At Ewn the mother calfe a woman to medicine for her in a sonp pot which is 
giTen back when the child is bom. The mother washes in the back of the honoe where 
the placenta is boried; the child ia washed in the court ] the child’s end of the 
corti is ^ed in a leaf and kept near the fire. The father aendfl seven yams and palm 
oU on the day of birth ^ some of the oil is used to cook some of the yams for the 
woman to eat* and the rest of the oil the mother takes to light a lamp for the chiJd 
every night. In Ewu a woman receives a doll when she ia betrothed, and after 
the fiiBt child is bom the doll h pot beside it ; after the first chM, it is hung Tip and 
not used again. 

At Idijjncbo the mother washes where the placenta ia buiicd at the back of the 
house ; the child is washed in the coiirt* The husband brings seven yams in a 
basket and a pot of oil and puts them in the room ; one yam is put on the bed and the 
rest are cooked i the yam which is put on the bed is cooked with another on the 
eeventh day and eaten by the men and women of the compound and the father 
and mother. The child’s end of the string la put with medicine and ground on the 
fleventh day ; part is used for its head, part for iin neek, the rest put in a calabash 
w^hioli is used to waah the child. 

I obtained a httle information on the borders of the Esa Tribe at Ima. 

A man's wile puts medicine on her waist three months after ehe conceives; 
at the seventh month, leaves are dipped in water and rubbed on her body and she 
goes on doing thia till the child is boim. They employ divinatioiL to discover what 
sacrifice shall be made, and the woman^s father and mother do this if they are alive, 
foiling them the husband. 

The women of the compound come to help and aometimes make izobo, i.e, they 
take o fowl and, after touching the woman’s head and ablotnen, throw it in the road^ 
The child is washed iii the court in front of the house ^ the mother wasahee at the 
back where the placenta has been buried; she goes nq washing them for three 
months. Wheii the child is brought in, two women beat a cakbasb and sing 4 
Don’t make night into day^ nor day into night," The father Benda seven yams in 
a basket, and a big pot of palm oil i nil the women of the (compound) come ; 

they take one yam and put it at the head of the bed and flhare the other ali, one of 
which goes to the head woman ; each woman brings a pot and gets palm oil. On the 
eeventh day a " big fufu is cooked and the men and women of the componnd eat; 
the mother gets chalk and marks her lege and forehead. In three months there is 
another " big/n/ti ” ; the mother lock&es her hair and washes it. 

The child's hair is shaved the day it is bom* aud throivn away; the 
child's end of the cord is tied in a dry leaf and himg in the roof or oe a coconut 
tree. 
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In tho Kukumku country the cu^mii ait; vaiiaU^j and an accoont of tkeiEE 
which preserves the sequence is more mtdligible than a survey of each item of 
cuBtom or of each period* T therefore give the msiii variauta, each in a connected 
nntxative of the local enstoms. 

At Qkpe they make meriidna for the fiist cooceptioEL A woman comes to help, 
and^ after tho child ia bomt they give tivo esJabashes to amnll children^ who knock 
them seven tiraea. They bury the placenta outride, and the woman washes there for 
seven days. As soon as the cord fails they mark the child with black stufi and take 
it into the open sir. When it is five months old the mother cuts its hair ; a name is 
given by the father, or by anyone else who is present at the birth, on the day of birth. 

A child^s milk teeth are thrown on the roof ; it is unlucky for diildrca to be 
bom with teeth ; all spat when 1 mentioned the snhjcct and denied that childrea 
bom in Obpc had tecti tiE Kome time after they hiid come into the woricL 

At Otua the child may be boiti anywhere* If it is bora in the house many women 
attend [ parturition takes place in a squatting position ; the placenta is put in a 
piece of potp buried Eind covered by a atone \ the child is washed in the open air ; 
it stays seven days m tiie house ; then it is brought out and marked with black 
stuff ; after that it may be taken straight into the street. 

At WyreJri the husband sunimons a woman to help his wife, and the child is 
washed in the court while the mother washes in the back of the house ; they rub 
the child with chalk and take it into the house with its mother * the placenta lb 
buried on the thieahcid. The child^s end of the cord ja ground and wrapped in 
doth with Binie, a long fruit reseniblmg mamWp warmed near the fire and pressed 
on the abdfmien and the mwei to prevent them from hurting. In the case of the 
firat child the whole is kept in the calabash with the child's medicine. In the case of 
later children the cord may be buried on the threshold. Every four days till the 
end of the third month they take the child out and mb the house. At the end of 
three months they dress the child with beads and take it to the head chief, who 
giv^ it a name. The child may be shaved on the seventh day and the hair ia kept 
in the medidne cabbash ; the mother can leave the house after seven days^ but 
iiannrit arork on the fann for one year. 

At Yaju the child is bom dther in the house or elsewhere ; if it is bom on th& 
farm they bring it to the hoiise before they waab it. The placenta is buried in the 
coijrt ; the child is washed! on a wotnan^s knees over thiE) spot ; when it is brought 
into the house a woman follows beating a calabash. One small stone is put at the 
head of the bed i evety day when the mother takce focri she puta a smril piece 
of “/o/ri inside the calabash which she keeps on the raised mud seat ; w hen they are 
going to take mote takes stune from the ealabnah, waves it loimd the 

child's head, ami throws it away j after five days the child is brought into the court, 
and the house swept and rubbed ; this goes on for three tnontha. Then the child 
is shaved aud dressed, and the mother washes and caTriea it to the head of the family 
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Jiiter giving it a name. Tie Jiair in tied by the mother m a cloth and kept in a 
oalabash witi the chfid’e mediciDe. The nhild'^s end of the eord ia tied in a leaf and 
the father tak^ it to a plantain tree^ makes a hole and puts the leaf in it ■ this tree 
belongs to the chUd, The mother goes on sucJding the child till another one ia bom^ 
or it may be given to another woman if the mother h away. In five months it 
begitiH to take ordinary food. 

Anyone who sees the fimt tooth gets an egg from the mother, fries it;^ touches 
the rhild'a mouth and then eats it.^ 

In Agbede a woman cuts the cord, takes a warm leaf and presses it on the end j 
the placenta is buried under the eavea; the mother washes there but not the ohild. 
The woman who picks the child up after it is bom washea it until the child is three 
months old. The mother suckles the child and whan it is three months old she 
chews palm nut and gives it to it. They put palm nut at the head of the bed. On 
the seventh day the child receives a special kind of food in a sheik 

Seven clays after birth the child is taken out and they swcfcp and ruh the house. 
Fire is pat in the same room os before but the place la ebanged. The ehild'a head 
is shaved at three months, and the hair is kept in a bundle in a Eunall basket at the 
top of the house ; the child’s end of the cord is tied up and bung where the child 
sleeps ; another woman must see the new tooth firat, not the mother i she gets an 
egg from the mother^ touches the child's mouth with some and eata the rest. 
The child gets an ukpagu bead on its neck. According to another account the child's 
end of the navel string is put in an empty pot on the firCp and the aahea are tied in 
a leaf and hung over the fire. 

At Jagbe the placenta is buried in the court and the mother washes there once ; 
the child is washed elsewhere ami the water thrown away* The child^s head is shaved 
in seven days t after this the mother can go to lanu or to the water-aide ; the child 
stays in the bouse till people quartet outside or shout ; then the mother can take 
the child out any day she pleafies^ 

At Idegun the placenta is htmed on the threahold^ on the right for a girl, on the 
left for a boy i when the child Is brought in, a calabash is beaten ; the mother 
fitaya seven days in the house with the child. On the seventh day, yarns, which are 
put in the child*s bed, are cut up for the women in the eompoimd ; then the child 
is carried into the court and brought back again. In three months the mother buys 
a chicken ami gives it to her husband to wave round his head^ ail the villager do the 
same and the mother can go to farm and to market. The child^a head is shaved on 
the seventh day, or when it begins to walk. 

At Ama the placenta is buried in the doorway, and wheci the ehild is brought 
back all women take calahashea and beat theni. Till the seventh day no one may 
enter the room unless womed have beaten calabashes ; on the seventh day they 


^ Eggs ire not eitrn, floi Ikr ss I know, at any other llmB* 
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bring tlie child out on the verandah ^nd touch the grotnid with ite head, saying, “Thia 
is the ground winch you come to ” j the pecaon, who should do thifl is the woman 
who washed the child at birth and sulisequentiy. Nine daya later the same procediiie 
is foIlowetL Seven yams are put in the child's bed, md cm the fourteenth day these 
are shared among the women io the compound ; the child's head is shaved on this 
day, and it may be taken out- The hair is given to the mother, who aimply keeps 
it I the nails are put in a eloth and kept with the medicine* As soon as the child 
gets teeth it eats an of which the mother also takes a part ; lost teeth ate tied 
in a leaf and thrown upon the roof of the house. 

At CJida the medicine which the mother used before birth La rubbed on both 
mothCT and child. When the child is brought back to the mother's room they count 
up to eleven and put the child on its mother's knee. The father puts seven yams 
at the head of the bed* which are divided fourteen davii later ; on that day the child 
is brought, and made to sit upon the ground ; they say j " This is your father's hooBOp 
you must not die ; then it is washed and taken back, and the mother mijres chalk 
and Cam wood to mb on the child, After this the chiid and motbet may go out* 
except to farm. 

At Ekbe the child is carried into the house first and then the mother goes. 
The child's end of the stung is dned in the smoke and then hung on a palm treci whioh 
belongs to the child. 

At Eda customs are much the same, but the man who first aecs the child's 
tooth must catch a rat. and give It to the child ; the mother eata the rat for the 
child. 

One of the points of interest in tho foregoing is the importance attached to the 
placeDtSp which ui also manifest iu the I bo country. No definite statement was 
ever forthcoming a# to the precise nature of the belielb about it, but it seems to be in 
some way a counteipfirt of the child, though there i$ nothing to connect it with the 
eAi, or double. The burial of the placenta in the prescribed position is almost 
certainly held to be a necee^y rite if the mother k to bear any more ctuHron, but 
I caimot rei^ that this was asserted in so many words. 
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THE CULT or THE DEAD Df EDDTSTOXE OF THE SOLOMONS. 

By A. M. Hocjlrt. 
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V.—Sprwts. 

ToiiATf means " a d isad one,” " a ghost ”; but it is also applied to certain spirits 
who, the natives thinli;, do not bdong to deceased human beings. It is glm applied 
to animals connected with spirits or shrines, 

Njimviri aays: ” HometiiDee men see a spirit {iontate }; they take it for a man * 
when they look again it is gone ; a spirit cannot stay like a man.” jWjn p apirite, 
however, seems to be unoommon, and we never heard of any concrete T’sg e of an 
appaiitioiL Some men can catch glimpaes of them J this ts the result of cTiJtnmt 
Lahi was treated by Kavepeao as followa: he ate the frnit of nomhoro, and the 
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eye of a fish called lanmlota \ he put a grass called ^AAiirumburti in his eye ; tliia 
waa repantfid four days, Eahoto was treatsd by hia father Laiti, who gave him 
the B€ra|iingB of some plant he would not name to with his betel mistnre, Rakoto 
was treated once for all. Is^anya^ we understood, perfonna his cham eveij time 
he wants to see a spirit j he cats ooe fruit of oonjamloe ; in the evening he goes 
into the bush and se^ a apiint. 

To these three men we are iodebted for details about the appearance of ghosts 
and spirits. 

One of us once found an in our tent, Afi no owner could be found our 
interpreter from the Shortlsnds thought it luigUt bdong to a spirit and advised na 
to ihww it away ; possibly the spirit wanted to kill some one ; on eimmitiing 
however, be concluded it was not a epirit's, as there was no rust upon it, Kgea, 
recently deceased^ had got one in the bush, he said. Nejtt day, however,^ he declared 
he was not Bcriuus about the matter. 

At P» Sft Pou, near the beach of Pa Njale+ stands a rock with red marks upon 
one like an arrow-head pointiiig downwards, another like an inverted bowl, a 
third like the bead of a centipede. Those were ascribed to the ghosts of men {lomoie 
Unoni}-^ nothing further was known about them. 

Here foUnwB such information about ghosts and other spirits as is not contained 
in the charms, ceremonies and tales which shall be recounted dsewhere, 

Eva SptrUs. 

Men who fall from trees sud women who die in childbirth are *' evil spirits " 
HAervuo}, Thdr names may not be mentioned and if we came to one in 
the pedigrees he or she was described as " an ev3 spirit.*' The manner in which 
theit bodies are disposed of will be deseribod elsewhere; they are thrown into the 
sea, and no coretoouies are held in their honour j no upright stones are put up to 
them. 

The ghosts of the fallen {lormie uka) cause the li’^ing to faD from trees when 
they are gathering nuts. The ghosts of women who died in childbirth {tamale pa 
na cause other women to die in the same wav. 

d ylge Mate. 

Ange Mate is a female spirit. It was defitiitely stated that she is the spirit 
of a woman who died in chiMhirth. NJiruvin mdeed aava she is not a human spirit 
(foiuu/e rirtoni) ; but evidence from other islands is ngoinst him; so i& her name, 
for Tnaie means death She haa her aeat in Renjo, which is a place where women 
retire for childbirth. Whoever goes there for the first time puts on his neck the 
some leaves us arc used in curing the disease she cansea, Paila took us there : he 
savvy, he belong him,” so he put no leaves on himself, hut he gave us some tips 
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of BairingtoDi.'i {mhatu putv) to put o», amJ asked her that we should not be aich 
for he lad shown us the place that we might " put it in oar hook,” There, by » 
little creek among the uungroves, we found an image carved by Paila out of a tree 
fern. He sometimes comes there to offer up a fish called ganum ; he used to cook 
it, but now be bangs it up mw. saying, " Here is the fish for you, the Artge hlate ; 
be propitioiia ; let us eat tie fish, we men, bo be prepitious, let me fish with the 
net and do not drive away the fish." (XXn.) The net in question is a smalt net, 
large eniiugh for both hands, and called foj» ; it is placed among stones; it comes 
from Kimibokotii. 

In Pa Ifa Founa, some twenty yards from tie beach between Pa Njala and 
Pa Na Gundu, is a hole called " Aiige Mate's spring ” (Pie Atige Mate> ; it is now 
choked up with coco-nut buEtbs. Hera we put on leaves of mbininbi'rt. 

Ange Mate helps t<i catch fish. She also causes vomitings to those who walk 
on the beach of P& Njale, and if anyone lies there she " catches him,” meaning 
probably tlint she has connection with him. 

A/urdertid Ohoata. 

A man who has been killed by another man of Eddystone is said to be mW 
cpigvsif, or ” murdered in the fand.” His ghnat ia wiioflo Ian. To become a wilmso ha 
he must be murdered outright ; recently two old men wrestled and one died as a 
consequence of a fall. War nearly broke out between Narovo and Simbo on tliat 
account, yet the deceased was not fiiboro lau, aa he lingered some time in his house. 

The head of a murdered man is not kept and no stone (tigde) Is set up ; but 
the people were quite ready to mentioa their names. The ghost has blood upon 
his hair and beam a wound upon the skull. When a man is ill he iiita beside him 
to make him die, the result being big sorea over the body, 

Suicides. 

The ghoflt of a woman who has hung Iiereelf is called timate iomrua. Her tongue 
protrudes and her eyes bulge. She does no bunn ; ahe is content to catch people 
by the neck at night in fun withont ill results. Her head ia kept. 

Dte^eastd JBorenit, 

The udiflonefat is the ghost of the father or mother that haunts the child and 
causes constant and general ailing. Njirni-m cures it in this maTiro^i- • he holds in 
his right hand four leaves of paripuri and four of mltoUn'ige liiigiii; be passes them 
between bis legs into his left hand and then over his head four times, saying ; “ Come 
down and depart., thou ghost, thou, hia father ; do nut haunt this child and let 
him live." (XXITl.) He then puts the Imvcb into the roof. This is repeated four 
days at any time of the month. 
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The Corpge-eottTtff iSpiriL 

TonMe gawi ffnvibo uie^ms “the Curp^e-uatiog tipirit/* II« is spoken of as a 
bnsli spiri't i he w'Rndera about the bosL Kuudakolu drevr a picture of him t 
the r.orpee, of whtcb tlie bonea are represeCLted by katclieti lines, ia slung on a pole. 
The ajrint, lorig-niontheil and long-nosed , h approaclimg wltli a club on Ida abo older : 
eaya L?, Ife t hink this man be no die yet.” So be ctube Idre^ with bid weapon 
be breaks up the WTappiiiga. Rakoto^ however^ says thnt tliia spirit la in every 
respect like a matt, ev^en to the mouth. 

The Corpse-eating Spirit can cause illness * the body becomefl liore all over/’ 
fever drvnlope^ and the death ifl rapid, ft is to guard against this that ptfpeo leaves 
arc worn nt a funeral (Pt. I, p 621, 

T uium. 

Tuluru iLLEans oiad^ foolish, ignorant. The gpirita known as i&tnaie tfUum, or 
simply liiluru, ire distlnntly mad spirita or spifitA of niaduess. They are very 
nunaerons i thiy hftimt the biuih and are sometimes called ** bush spirits ” {iomale 
belong biiah), 4 nian who is “ caught ” by tutHru flics to the biinh and feeds on 
wild frtutft, wild betel, wild areca, iaiw, piku, peto^ and on the root of : ** he no 
aawy cat belong man ” ; he caanat drink. When he dies bis body ts thrown 
into the son ; b^iweve^, the body of a Lmigan was once left where he had committed 
anietde. 

hfirnvo ig gtnddcd with the haunts of Here la a Usb given na by PandaO- 

geto of the places where the fnlunt have hnilt themselves halls (pnile) ; Tetege 
(PpudsOgeto bis a shrine there)^ YolavoU. Varo* Rupelm a, Humboio^ Lokomo^ 
Pa Ngire, Variaiige, Athiiimbirii UkutuvQvo„ l^'^urikakc, Somboa, Pinapina^ Mundoko* 
Gin jo, Tudgu^ Knmai, Silikrtl, Kolokolotumbu, Patumboroap Titc Indaka^ Vorutn, 
Tamana Karunjf, Ejimburai, Mimikasurap Nonola, Kelevcp Kitignmu, Njaminjniniga, 
Vurisig^?, P*nksrau, Haan^ Bjnokale, Kahgo, Molaguija, Njolovo* and more which 1 
was nut able to take down. On the way to Momara, the place of the great god» 
we passed sttmI “halls/' or rather sites of " bnUfi," of iuturu. On reaching 
mimirndu w^e kjid to put on leav^ nf get^gdioiigili ; before getting to Ognga we 
plucked some ptrtpan fem and some piku ; these three kioda are usual against 
itdum. There is also a luiuru'e hull (paik tufuni) in Monmm jtaebL In Kinokale 
is a where a brook disappear undeigmimd : it belongs to fniuru^ There is 
an image of /sfvni in Finiipnu : it was ronghly cjm^ed out of a tree fern by a man 
we knew. It luis nnither arms nor hut has a large perns ; a clam shell on either 
side of the heail represents the larB \ there in a atnall clam on the chest, and a 
onmraent on the forehead* The place is not considered daagerous, and 
we could go rigit up to it. There was no esrpLanattaii as to why it was pnt there. 

There are five tipr^ht Btones in Njdigomo known as “ the Five Frigate-Birds 
in NaSanga'^ {Kalimi pa Net Sanga}, They were once men, not fahek; 
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thoy fought m Lu^ga and tmLUy other pLaceSp but an eacniy^ it is suppoi^edt m*tle 
a charm {tambu} in revenge and drove them mad ; when they died they no stinky” 
but tnraed Into atone. It ia daugereue to toach the stones oiid women are not 
alJowed neat. Once Oirigiri of Ndovele was out hunting ; his dog went up to the 
stones; Qidgiri went to fetch him back, hut the Five Frigato-Birds were angry 
and he became mad. 

Pandai^geto b tuturu shrine In Tetege, on the weather share, Was set up by 
himself, ft cnumsts of an altar on which stand the usual upright stones [Hysh] ; 
one of these has a sinall c lam attac^hed tn it ] the other wore a ring on cithep side 
suggesting two ears. Another informant told us the former was tuiurUf the latter 
a female spirit rekoFeho), When Panda set up the shnne he made puddings 

an<l caught fiah, which he ofiered up with the words ; “This is yoars, the 
that ore dead ; be propitioiifl in the coco-nut groves, on shore/' (XXTV,) The 
43ame ofiermg ia repeated every New Year and when the first smoked nuts axe ready. 

A Floridan, named Tomu, set up a UUurti ahiine on the rock at Patusogam. 
Since then it k forbidden to women. A royaiifi tree has sprung up on it w^hich is 
iiiluTu*^ hair {Pt. I.^ PI. VUl, Fig. 3J, Tomu lived with I^fbani, who bought the shrine 
for three rings and three omi-nngs ; it k now held by Puraha, who there holds 
yearly oSerings of nnta as ia done at any skull-honse ; he says : “ This is youi 
pudding, you iuium of Florida ; be propitiotis to me, let me not he ill, let me not be 
Jiick. (XXY*) Tho puddings are made of bananas and sweet yams and nuts. 
Parana is aa the priest (iairki) and cats the first pudding that is a 

small sweet yam and some nuts ; but he does not put any into the common fire 
m is done at skull-houses, A special priest is not required aa " he no too much 
The ^arzdan fti^uru number ninety (nine !) thousand (jtam yako) Am] 
their father is Toga ni tmm\ They carry men and pigs oS to the bush ; they protect 
Purana^H property ; they atruck with madness Bio of T nmh i for stcaiing Puratia^s 
autfl. If Purana neglects the offerings they sre angry with hitm 

There is a kind of ridiculous-lookiDg msect which is known aa fufnru i it m 
not sacred^ nor iL&ed m charms* nor feared. 

We know of no animal conneetod with luturu. 


Kotaa^ 

Tambu Konia was said to be a spirit ** belong mjm he die before.” It is he 
that is generally referred to when the bush spirit tnungumungu) is referred 

to. There arc several, Raboto dt^ribea them as sotne 7 feet high mth tusks 
like a boar and hiur down to the chest, carrying a spear with which he sp^rs men 
in the : the leg is broken by thti blow ; this dkease is called takombakida tak^m- 
buiolo). Nanya says they strike men m the loins with the bare fist; the pain is 
called piro- 
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This spirit is feared at night, in the earlj morning and late evening; people 
going into the bosh at sach times hang leaves on their necks. One night 

Pana went oat to seek hia pig in the bnsh and returned in the daytinie ; the same 
night he lay down with a pain in the body and called for Nareti, who spat turmeric (?) 
( 0 ^ 10 ) on both bis ears and made him cat a fait of it ; he passed hiu hands down hia 
body and blew upon them, and boog leaves oi pasapitsa on his neck. Pana paid 
one arm-ring. Naroti states that faefors treating his patient he consults the spirit 
with an arm-riug (in the way they do when they catch the aoid, Ft, I, p. H3) : the 
spirit tells him what ** ” to use. This treatment originall v came from Fokohasa 

in Boviona. I made ihqiiiHe^ in Itoviana+ but the name of Tambn Koma was 
uhttiown ; I whs always led bark to the ** bush spirit,” which in Boviana is the 
same as the mad spiritn It will fac noticed^ when we coroe to medicine^ that there 
is H c-ertain roseoiblance bctwi.'cn the treatment for Tambn Koma and tha.t for 
madness. 

We were told of a buRh spirit that goes about spearing trees which it mistakea 
for men. 

Leprom &pirUit. 

Leprosy is called poii^poiiffu or p&p&iriffu ; poaeihly one is the noun, the other 
the adjective. We do not guaratitee that we have always used the right one of 
the two in oar notes. 

A drawing ol Kundakolo^s represents the leprous spirits or spirits of leprosy 
{tomtite pon^^pon^ii] as covered with sores (tV^VV^tna ) ; they axe boeljess 
and lean on a staffs 

These spuits live in the bush or in the stonra. of shrines, Knnda haA Bgured 
four of these shrinea with the upright stones on which the spirits come and sit- 
Kunda says there arc no arm-ringB on the shrines^ fant only rough upright sstonesw 
These shrinea are confined to Ovo and Karivara ; they occar at TitirOj XpOga, Olomo^ 
Xyatukintio. Tambana, Xdorofco^ Njarara^ Pa ^^Tv^, in Korivara [ at TSroHvotn^ 
KarilnlurnfaL MaiimAini+ Tiroginjo, Kamhun^ NyauyutOj UugimyarB^ Sgema in Ove, 
Wc know that they keep in Tirol!votu the remainB of those who knew the AViy'o 
Or protective charm which iafecta the thief with lepro^^ At Titiro a succession 
of priests became lepers, bo tb^ gave np the place^ In l^ariluimnfai the 

tabooed spot la a heap of stones at the foot of an ou^u tree^ which constituted the 
centre of the danciog-ground. In Mamanini la a small ehed which can 

be entered; there used to batig a heahet contaimng three tilso, that is shell-rings 
m&fle by gods but the basket has fallen, and the riko lie on the ground. 

One of them is perhaps the best we have secn^ the yellow stain going about half-way 
roundi In Nariliilumbi the riko bang in an ordinary house which used to be occupied 
by Toka, It may be entered. Two rings wrapped in the bark’i:loth ol the kind 
caUed efervi ore hung up in a basket ; there are some whale^fl teeth also. One raugh 
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ring of the kind called mbarUd, hlwkcaed with scwt and cracked in the rim, 
from the roof ; it waa fonnarly uaed «s the pedeHtal of an image (mtefaf). The baaket 
wafl made by Amu, who in native parlance '* knows how to mate it/' or aa we nlinnld 
say is (jualified/* for it ia not a matter of technique, hut she has lieen treated by 
Londu who for a fee stroked her body with fiwi and put on her crossed bclte of 
moMuuuAs. Amu also makes twine out of past with which Roai binds the nJto j for 
the lingB are tahoo to women, in the chapter on skull-houses I have deacribed how 
these rings ore token up to Tirolivotu, 

The other lepro^ rites were merely places in the bush where there is nothing 
to see and no one goes to see; no one dares unless he knows the chaniu^ and no 
one could tell who knew, as it is kept secrete In the days of old, those who ** knew 
leptofw,’’ as they express tt, could cause the disease by a mere blow ; at the present 
day Kapu, who comes from Kumbokota, is the only one who has the power. 

The men of Kumbokota are said to know the cure for leprosy. There ia a red 
stream there which belongs to leprosy ; if a man walks in it, the pojumga or leprous 
spirits are angiy, and presently the skin develops sores mid becomes red. The 
brother of one of our uifonuants was said to have caught leprosy from this etream. 

Kita. 

Kita is a spirit that causes a man to waste away “ till he too amal], all bone, 
he no got meat.’* Kondakolo has drawn for us a iila altar in Xdaflmbauara with 
an upright stone bearing a small lii^ (eE«ifu) aiid a poityoiia ornament. To 

the right is Kita himsell ; nn the left Hakiana, and in the middle Piruku Raiigarauga, 
also Kita. KakiaiiB was explained to mean ” sldutiy." 

The mau Mbuko, whose death 1 have deBcribed, was a case of Kita ; he Imrl 
dwindled from a fine man to akin and bones. He did not excite compassion, 
hut luughter among bis fcUows. and they nunounced with a smile that he wouhl 
won be dead. 

There is in Ogogo a dmeeua known us Njiri Kita ; whoever touches it will 
waste away« 

Ave. 

The word Am seems, like the word kita. to be used both as a common noun 
and as a proper name, to mean an epidemte, especially dysentery, or the upirita 
causing it. 

.div is a spirit that makes all people sick long house,** Tombu Kotna being 
given as an instance. If the first fruite are neglected ths people will be smitten by 
am that live in the bush or tn the sea. There is a spirit ral^d Am that dweUu in 
Ysabd : he dies and is red nil over, hna a mouth uonietimes like a man’s, sometimes 
long and full of blood : it is the blood of the men he devouiu. 
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Tilt? s^ptoms of ace arc fever (?) c<ragh {{kavde), rhenin fjHfieffl), headaclie 
; the strin ia hot and develops boils ; djTicntery is the ffiatdt of Ave 
devonriiig luezi. 

The of a coiiajDg cpidezmi? is the broken iBinbow ” {itibimbigt> takombu)^ 
tibat ifl A short one, like tie long rainbow^ it may also merely presage bonrUj. 
Wien ia eoming tiwe rtp rainbowa eonthraally. 

XjimvTri, iis father Remioj anti Kenro were said to be the only ones win know 
how to expel The ceremony ia called Tt>ka Ave. Tie people iJI give five arm- 

rings to Rembo, together with much calico and tobacco, Njimviri goes outaide tin 
house in Ogogo, or Patneegara^ ami attars the fnllowmg words, wiich he revealed 
very reluctantly and secretly : “ 0 Sumbi t D Gegese I O Palapoko ! 0 Gorepako I 

0 you Ngengere at the foot of tie sky (?) J go do^vn, depart yoti * there is an end 
of men, on end of chiefs^ an end of chieftaiiis^ wives, an end of chiefs' children ; then 
go down and depart ; do not yearn for na the Jingerless^ the cripple, tie cramped 
handa^ f?) ► go down and depart, oo^oo^ ooo, oo f " (XXVld ThU last exclamation 
is uttercil like a bark, then aU raise a shout. Ttembo distrihixtyes ana picked formerly 
in OgogOj now in Fatusogara (one inf ormant adds a phoaldet-bclt). When the 
prayer h over^ before cock-crow, the people go down the paths spittiog a^ha uH about ; 
as they go they are joined by the rest of the people l they strike cano^, houses^ 
tie ground ■ they about„ fire gtina (but blow no conebea), as they make their way 
to Mssnru on the beach (or Eeojo if they live in Mbetapirob and there throw away 
tieir sticks. In Ove they used to start from Mamanini. 

We know of no animal ixinrieeted vhitb 

Onja is often associated witili one, and his name is giveal to the broken rainbow ; 
but in am all men die i in anja only ten or twentyp Tarayai distributes a betel 
mbctnre and sboulder-belta against a RniiflJI epidemic^ not againat- a big one ; but 
details of his charm are lacking. 

A m and other evil spirits are frightened from tlie Ivouee by hanging nmier the 
roof an object like a kite made out of Tvory-nnt leafi and eiaped with arms and 
lega. They call it ieve i we have called it " scare-ghost.** By swaying in the breeze 
it frightena the spirits. 

Mafmmi. 

Mate^m h a or spirit, but not a man he die." He appears as a light 

in the sky; he may enter into the hoiiscK Once Eundakolo |Kiintod to a rainbow 
and said : " There is Mnfesna”; he described it as dripping and making min 

nokora). This rmiibow is called nAiifiAigo tana MiUmmt or ** Matcpiiii'a 
rainbow,” It is the long rainbow in Kundakolo's drawing m opposed to tie broken 
one wbkb is Ave^t. This rainbow appears when the iagmora disease, which they 
a^oeiate with is impending (cl<^ up time belong fag*jsaTo ) ; hence the 

1 XhQ misaninc aeeuu to be i there are none but I'dpplcfl left; not love tbimip and stay. 
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AEiTni^ ruinbow, mhiuibi^ iana liigo&oro** The same rjuutK^vv Ji at&o 

i;ivlle<l tlie war taiH)e% ” (/un/j n when it appeaiii at ^eA and portends a UDming 
ralH from overseOB : if no enetuy appear, It is the bonito^s tso} and means 

pfentihil bonito. In the ilrawing we see Afateana^ spear in kand, riding on the rain¬ 
bow^ nf wbH!h the hoi\y {tiaiufi) is represented by zigzag lines, and is said to be like 
fire. Ho cansesi db^ease «4tli ]m spear. People do not go out when Mateana is 
abroad : ii Mateana goes away. It is plain be wants to kill a man in some other 
place. We dn not know whether Mateana la scan tn come and go^ or whether they 
tind out by d hrumtioa. 

The special haimta of Mateana are Velai anil Pa Njale. These two places are 
known as far as Roviam iiif t^i^o out of bis three haunts, Montgomery Island (Teteparo) 
being the third. 

There is In Slnibo a Mateana shrine originatitig from Zhava in Vella-Lavella ; 
it consist^ of an altar with several upright stones There is also a small roof 

under which are hung a Bmall wooden mortar, a ring with small rings (oiiafa] tied 
rouTKl itp lying in the same plEme. a bundle made up of u clay pipe, a feather, a 
rfit'iffOf a pipe uha|> 0 d like a head, two ntbuhn arm-rings, a relic of the lypc called 
laiXt an onmment (PL A, Fig. 1). Taruvai set iip the altar (ora), and an upr^ht stone 
be found in Patu LembOr saying : “ The seat of you^ Mateana,. ait there.*^ (XXTTT.) 
He then made puddings for a bumt-odering. The rcremony was called evemirlat 
juat like that held at a new skuU-bonse. Taiavai^'s wife's brother, a young boy of 
Kimibokota, is the priest (luiwi) ; a boy is chosen because he nuiY never have had 
sexual intercours4?. The priest eats the firpt podding at sacrificed^ If Taravai is 
angry with a man he says : “ The man I am cross with, if you sec him, smite hirut 
Mateana." (XXVOL) 

Hita knows Mateana " ; he consults him by the usual method of holding out 
a ring aa in " catching the bouI." Mateana tells Idm the leech to call in } thus 
once Toka was ill ; Uka held out bis ring and called out various names ’ when 
Rembo’s was uttered his arm went roundf. so Rembo was caller] in, Hita taught it 
to Johnny^ our interpreter, who paid one big ring. Johnny held a simdl ring 
and Hita held Johnny'a arm saying, ** Come down^ The Mateana, to the divination 
with Johnny, and cross over^ you the Mateana,” (XXIX,) Johnny's power ha$ 
eft him ; Mateana is angry, he <]oes not know wby« 

Kondakoio, who knows l^lateana/' may not eat- mma (barrtscoutn f)^ a ilsh aa 
long HS an arm and about one inch thick; it has a month like a sword. It is 
Mateana s fieh. He may not kill oiu (kingfiah nor the frigate-bird and the 
among binls* he may not use the kiikdava tr^w as fud, even when the tree 
Is dead^ 

Various beiugs are said to be “ all eame Mateana^^’ but this expression is rather 
vague^ and may identic^] or similar^ 
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b<esiclb£i Matf^ria, kuowg Njiripele ; be vi^th hiE brother a 

house ^ {von&iatidia of Njiripek's in Punomba, RarivjLtfl (Pi, XVIi, Fig. 1) ; 

under the roof hangB a bunch of smaU riogn which Njiripele. Thia Hpirit in 

eaid to I>e all Mateona,” and rnuj»e& the ^nme dhseaae^ but the eufO 

ia diflerent. 

In the buaJi at Sigoro ia a lone where meu fear to walk l>ecauae Rani Is there. 
Thia Raid id id] sam^ Mateaiia/* and that b all we know about hini. There id 
an aJtai to bijn aomewhere. 

Pftro. 

The word Pqto meana “ to come ashore/^ There is a spirit called Paro ; he 
was said to be a iifmute, yet he was once iiaid uot to be a lomi^ ^ he was also said 
not to be the spirit of a dead man. He has long teeth ; be may be seen as a light 
(wu^iu) that comes over the londsp and goes inland paf9, m ptinja jm na 
muitffumuiigu). He causes abscesses by his blowa; a man struck by him in the 
belly stmbt and dies/" When Widow Tarn died in the hail at Tapumi, her body 
was carried out through that end which is tabooed to women * on the second day 
Paro appeared in the bouse as a momentary light. This apparition was attributed 
to this miatake^ so ne:d: day taro pap {polo) was made ; Kavc the chief pat a bttle 
id tie fire at Faro's shrine^ saying: "Hero is the pap for you^ Paro.” [X XX. ) 
His brother then took a little romid to all who were present in Tapurai • each one 
took a little on his ^iger, spread it on hk palm anti with it rubbed hie face, head 
and neck; a w^oman brought some more taro pap in a leaf^ atiA we all ate of it. 
ELave'fi sbriue is a small heap of atonea at the foot of a coeo-mit pakcL Sulutava 
haa one in ViiJcga ; it has only one upright atone which is called. Paro. If 

Sulutavn performs a core he bumia there a bit of pudding provided by his patimit 
Baying ! “ This is the padding for you* the Poro^ to eat ; be propidons, and let this 
man hVe.^" (XXXT.) He also makes burnt offeringn of first fruits. He bought 
hifi knowdeilge from Ngrfavuru. his motbeTj" for one ring and two arm-ringia* He 
may not kin the iirili bird ; it is ** ah Bame fomote belong Paro,” If he kilb It be 
and liLB children will die. 

Sprt. 

Conriderahle myatery hongs rnnnd Sea: Rembo and NTjiruviri were said to 
know Sea, yet Njiru^iri deuled it ; that was a Iie+ for he later adtuitted that he knew 
the cuTfij and alao eaid that heither he nor Rembo could kill the sting-ray 
because it is Sea^fi fish : they would fall ill if they killer] it, Toha of Ove was reputed 
to be well informed on the snbjectr bnt wmdd never own up. It is evident that this 
fiilence concealed some secret like ** the prayer over the sacred pudding/* or “ the 
driving out of Ave.^* 

Rdomo of Simbo says the proper home of Sea ts Ove ; the Sea of Simbo Ls really 
Vera Sea is connected with Kelekdc in Ove. He ia mentioned along with the 
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gOf]tf in » pray^ir at the akiiil-houiie in Aiigi, but it was explained that be 

woa a io^mte, not a tartnam. There ia an image ol him on Laitl'e^ bonito ahrine in Ove. 

Tbe diaeaBe caused by Sea ia called tmfiisoro^ like Matcana'^ eviL 

It was a^d that- there was no taboo on trees under the auspioes of Sea^ 

but there is a remedy for the disease. Njiruviri rubs the dde of the face with aito, 
and makes the patient eat a bit; he strokes liTrii from the head to the stomach 
with mhampe and hangs on his neck leaves of the same, and givc^ him crORsed 
should er-belts of wmmroko. He says^ Let this man live ; be propitious, yon 
spirits, let him be eased ; let him drinks let hSm eat^ let hifrj biLthe^ and let him 
go out/^ (XXXJl.) Kjiruvirl described these words as a lYiramm, not a mere 
piio or saying, as most of the prayers are ; yet it is in every respect like an ordinal)^ 
“ sajung," and lacks that involved and %iirative lauguago which characterises the 
lYimiwYs we have come acmas. We can only conclude that the above is merely the 
gist of the prayer* and not the full text. 

The eiiSerenjce between Sea and Vers is that Vera has no upright stone ; 

no burnt ofierings are made^ but when Ndomci gcjca abroad he throws about bits of 
pudding given him by the people of the place, saying* Here is for you the spirit^ 
tlie Vem” (XXXTTT.) This is called “ pudding throwing " ^?wm}. It is 

forbidden (^oTnbuwna) to do it at home. Kdomo may not kill the reuppa [ts™- 
^outa f) I it is the of Vera. 


VI*—Cions. 

The word wbieh 1 translate by god is kinmm. In Eddj^one they do not 
appear to have been regarded as a kind of t&male. There is indeed a ckaa of beings 
called ftmiaie tanmm, or “ god ghosts/^ but Njiruviri disdnguishes them from lamma : 
if a man known the charms betonging to tumma he becomes at his death a tmtaie 
^ifiTuiAa ] the tafrmm is different—he makes all the land* 

The natives distinguish two dasses of gods : the gods of crops or 

rdOKifd' and the weather gode^ or^ to translate the native term Uteral^^ the 

go^h that still the weather 

The godR of crop* made the fniiK the private parts of men and women, coitus^ 
land (make fruit, njpfe, kend^^ vurieft, pern) ; the order of creatiou according to 
Keana was penis, vaginn, roUiM^ motux cupulalit^nie. 

Thf God of Mowora. 

The principal god itena] is known as the god of Momara (tanrasa pa 

M&mam)^ Momara is a spot in the northern part of the island about east of Bigtunmu 
and S.S*\V* from Tapurai. The name of tjihs god is not fomiliHr to oJl, and those 
who claim to know it do not all agree; but the correct name aeema to have been 
Vanavana. He it is who made the hill of Patukio, os related by Leoki* 
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tlanwf let HE make two nmuntaiitfi and Boe whoee is tlae higlier/^ said the two 
gods, one god in Kolombaiiara (Nduke), one god in Eddystone. Go ahead/" they 
said. Then the god of tliis place made the hill of fatnlao, and it reached aLmnf^t 
to the sty : the god in KolombaiiAra rnade his moiintain. " Well, mine is linished/' 
said the god here. The god of Kninmbaiisra. lookefJ thia way^ “ Heigh! his 
mountain is higher than mine/^ said he. The god of Xolombaonia was angry ; he 
snatched iip a rock and threw it at thm hill; he did not reach as far ; that stone ia 
sdll standing, namely the Big Stone (pofti Ue again took a stone, threvr it; 

it inisaed and went too high. Then he t-ook a lock^ Patugele. and hit this hill, which 
broke: that is the head of the liiU of Patiddo. fXXXIV.) 

Pain hmlit ia a big uptight atone on die aliore reef near Pepere^ the second 
fftope became Patna! neai Ove! tlie tliird means **Lnng Stone” in the Horiana 
dinlect; it stands opimeiie Renjo in the sea. The top n{ the mountain became Pa 
Na Gnndu. 

After thifl the goil settled in Pa Njale, and created the people nf Eiidy^tone: 
he made one man and one woman. I^eoki tells the story thus :— 

He moile one wnman^ one man; there was no mouth, n« nose ■ there were no 
eyes ; there was no penis, no anus : the legis were straight and could not bend thus ; 
the ears had no opemng. There waB one woman, one man. Having tloiahed, he 
looked at them : Ilelgh ! w^hat aholl I do to them ? I have not made them well.” 
said be, How h it done ? I ivill go and seek the Mad One,^ and he will make 
these men for me/* So the ^Sad One came. Here are the men ; I have made 
them mysell, but 1 don't know the way/’ Ail riglu^ 1 know/* ^aid the Mad One. 
The Mad One took a long »tODe; he went. Thus he made the hands [said Leoki^ 
cutting with a Mtoiie), thnu the fiugcir^, thna tiie legn^ thtie the mnutk thus the ear^ 
thus the nose, thus the eyes, thus the peuk; thus he made the vagina. '' That ia 
how a man i^ made. You^ though a god» do not know. Then do not make the 
country l give up Pa Gasaru, give up Rokoriibima.” said the Mad One t thus nra 
your lingers to be treated, 0 He broke them oS and threw them away, and 

that k why the god did out moke the country, (XXXY*) 

Tliat is why Xarovti Bay is unfinished : the Mad One broke nfl the creator'^ 
fingers iKjfore the work was finished. Pa Gaaura and Hokombuna are reefs. 

The fiiTt mim and wc^nmu married and had plenty of children ; but in shaping 
them the Mad One also made them mortal. 

Another I^end explains why there ia no taco in EddyiM^ne and no bush-tiirkey'g 
eggs in Narovo • for though the hush-turkey haunts the Natovo bush, it lays no 
eggs there. 

He (the gpd) planted taro in this country- Taro fiourished, but not the 
banana j there wo^ nothing but tarn in thiB country. The bnsh-turkey set out froEn 
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Kendo (in Mbanyata) ; it flew acrosa Mbanyata (in Ranflnvn Islaiifl)j imfl broke it 
in its flight, laniled in this country and settled down in Tiromboiubu (on Lbo 
eoast north of Mengo) ; it made a hole^ it made hot-^water sjuingu in the hot pUee. 
“ Heigh 1 this is a good tiling for ns,” said the people. I wiU make a padding as 
a trial,” said the god. Be took tarn and pounded it (the mortar k in Kelekdeua) ; 
so he pounded and turned the mortar over, but the pudding did not eome out well*^ 
** Oh ! taro is Wf,"* ^d the god. ** Do not grow, taro, in my country : go away 
to Vellalaveha. to Ganonga, thou tarn, Ihi not sernt^h holes jii luy countryp thou 
hush-ttirkey : go iu Ove. Ai* for my country, let bananas grow in my country/^ 
(XXXYL) 

In the region of Titoiubonihu used io stand a village called Lape, that la liush- 
Turkey, and another called Pou, or Hole. There is hot water in SThdemhaJeina, 
near Kailaki. The god's mortar is an inmgnifi rfmt depresaion in the reef near Tetege^ 
with the pudding, a bliwk lunip of coral or rock inside. 

Kundakolo has another veraion according to which Ngaya, the god ol 2 liam 
in YellalaveUa, made the huBh-turkey and hot springs. He wanted to bring some 
to Xamvo^ but the people ohjeeted and said to the hufth^tnrkey: Go away; lest 
you spoil Diir kanaiy nuta/*^ It went nfi to Lnlogasa, where an old woman told it 
to stay * so N'gaya put down three fumarclfs, a plant foLUid in Tirotn, 

Hjmli, a plant found in Mat-endbi^i, two other plants called and 

a lagoon boiling springs Paroso (which Kunda calls Zhava) 

abounds in snlphoTj fumarole^f* and is the rewirt ol bnah-tnrkcys. 

The god in Momara and the god in Xyatuloki gave the people of Eddy&tone 
their language^ 

I vi^ted Momara under Leoki^s guidance at the end of my stay. Lcoki enjoined 
strict secrecyH At a turning of the path is a small open space ; on the inner aide^ 
abcat fifteen to twenty yards from the palh^ stands a reiitge: a reuffe is the tup of a 
dead tree, generally four feet in height ; it is simply cut off a tree found lying in 
tha hnah. l^uch stumps are usually fotmii on the ohrinea of gods. This ronffo in 
Momara is the god ; the etuinps of the branches are loatled with shell-finga (j^ooia) 
and that ancient type of aheli^ring known as I was fdloweil to approach 

within some eight yards of the stump. ITalf-way betwe?en it imd the {jath is the 
lirepkee. 

Olof^ by stands a large kanury-imt tree belonging to the god \ the nuts 

may not be picked^ bnt the fallen on^ may be eaten. There is a Itigend attached 
to it. Lcoki told, it first through Njiru^did as interpreter, then direeljy. I follow 
tlie second narrative, supplying a few detaila from the first. 

The men ol Ndtika came hither and dimhed a kananum tree; they threw down 
the nuts and gathcn?d them in a heap. They broke them, they all laid them down 
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to break thm I one alone; tbem upright,^ ** Do not brt^ them on the 
^e ; they are em^jfed nuta/^ said the one man “ Nay, we will break them on lie 
“ Wellx I lor one will break them uprights Come, l^fe m go/^ Th«y launched 
their canoe and embarked^ twenty of them in one canoe. They put out to sea, and 
were rinmiug down to the km] tawarde the entrance of the passage in Gi^o, 
flying fish leaped up. They all aaked ! “ "WTiat is tliia 1 " “ Lo, 1 rebuked you, 
hut you broke the nuts on the side ; they are saered trats, that ib why the fish By/* 
They entered the passage, they looketl i]Dm:i: under the keel of the canoe ; they saw 
many sharks. Tou did not break the ntits properly,” said the one, “ The sbarkfi 
are coming: they will break the canoe and wide ns.” The sba^ leapt out and 
broke the canoe^ aud ate up nineteen of them. One swam and landed in Nduke and 
did not die, (XJOmi,) 

Atigo of Ito^iona, whose mother was a Narovti womans told a fuller version, 
aoil illuatFated it 

This ifl a canoe from Nduke ; the name is not known ; it Ib an old tale. They 
went to Sinibo {{jb. Eddyetone), they laiided and w^ent up to the house ; there was 
no one there: the owner and hia wile were away in their gardens. Tlie stranger 
saw & pig Ln the house. They said ; There h no one in this houfse bnt a pig ; the 
ptHjpla are gone* The pig w^t off, grunting as be went - he met the juiir. “ This 
our pig has come.^* iTbe Nduke people? meanwhile were in the housed The psir 
asked the pig; “ Why do you come in ml Have you seen anyone come to the 
house ? Has anyone arrivcil ? ” The pig said, Yea/' Then the Nduke men went 
up the sacred kanariiim {bohete hopem in fiovianese)^ Due mm chid them and 
aaid, Do not go up the tree ; it m sacied,^ the owner lias not come.” But they 
would not listen to him ; broke the nuts the wrong way like smaU kanaritnn 
(R. = E, nna). The couple came ilown to the housOj led by the pig. Tliey 

aaw the nuta had been broken the wrong way, and the husks thrown about. “ How/^ 
they thought in their belliea, ""^have they cracked these sacred nuts I ” But they 
said nothing to the men of Ndnke. They made a feast because they wrere related. 
Wben they liad done, the men of Nduke wanted to go home^ The chief of Simho, 
owner of the nnts, remembered those nuta they harl eaten : he w^rapped up 7)guke 
in , * ^ 2 inij made eight dmikf pareds liJcm lum^ehsnde ) ; he gave tliem to 
the man who ctkid the others. Ulien they left Norovo^ the dying fish, came out 
of the water; eight timea the man threw a charm out at the eterm Ab they 
approached Gij5o the canoe Rank They owom till they came to Koinbukombu 
kvata, the ateamer passage o3 Gko point ; thenee they swam to Kombukombnhite^ 
a sand bank without ixees^ They were all safe und sound but tired, «o they rested 
on the sand. “ We are osved,” said thjeyj we shall not die ; we have crossed the 

^ Tha others ttLmek Lluem oa tha Aide to break llietUi bar bs ptood th^m on ood and ■tmek 
tbgin on the pciint. 
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big paas^ep tbera r- pniafns only the small passage near Epaiiga,^’ When they had 
rested they said, ** Let ua swim the snmM pa?=siige/" They all perished except 

the man who had rebuked them for breaking the nuts the iiTong way^ The sharks- 
ate them all^ but the surrivor reat^hed Ndnke. 

HeTE k anothef story of LeokiV:— 

The men of Ndnke eame hither to trade and Linded at ]tn>eobo in 

Kosigi. An old man "wns aittiiig there grinding riugs an a atone^ Th^ Nduke men 
landed^ beached the canoea^ and walked along the beach to the place where he was 
sitting. WTiat me you doing ? ' ' said they. I am making niyaelf a ringj^ said 
he. They took the grit and daubed (ffi'ftjh) the face of the aged chief* One nmn 
rebuked them : “ Da nat so; he is a big chid.^' ** Where are the people of this 
place ? said the men of Xduke. Go up (panja), do not speak to me ■ go and see 
the place," said the chidi So they went to Seseru : it was deserted ; th^ 

were all gone. They went to Sesemba ; there was no one there but a pig. Where 

ore all the people gone to, PJg ? ” said they. The pig grunterl, ** fc, ic," ss if to say, 
Come along/^ The men of Xdute went back to Scseru. The pig took some 
sprouting coco-nut^ and ga^-e them to the Kduke men. One mature coco-aut be took 
in his mouth fiml ivent to Patu Lavata J he fa]iow"e<l the bench and Trent in quost 
of the people. He planted the c:t3t!0-nnt be hud brought from hfbublo, then he 
follow'cd the shore to Pepero where all the people Were. The pig w'e left in Sei^eni 
haa come/^ said they. ** hj no aaitl the pig, rueaniog the Xduke men* 

“ The men of Kduke are tbere,^' was what ho S4iid. The pig 6aid^ ** haply 

BOmeone has arrived/' The people went hack, foEnwing the pig. They kept the 
strangers company (jpi&srre), and made them some puddings. They slept. When 
are yoa goiiy; ? " said the men of SeSefU, " To-morrow/' said the men of Nduke. 
They all went down to STbeono in K^wigL Fh i/e wanted to go. “ The men of 
Nduke daubed my face in mEuIt/"^ said the chief. “ ^ B® with thein,” 

said Faf«o iie i 1 donH want to stay ; 1 ivant to go to Nduke/^ ** Do not go^ 
they treated me dcapitefully ; before this they have been to Monmm and broken 
all my tmts/" Nay^ 1 will go with them/" said Varna ite. All right, wait; 1 
will go up to the bush/* said the chiefs ^*you want to go to Nduke badly; very 
well^ 1 win go to the busb.^" He scraped four twigs, and made four parcels [rausio 
4 UTideunde). flore^ put this into your baideet., the men of Nduke did me wrong; 
very well^ put the four charms in your basket.** They sot out: Varna ite paddled 
stroke. They reached the passage in Giro; the aharks came up in ehoub. Vaiua ite 
threw one cliarm bto the sea : they rctirefl. " Go on, paddJe^ paddle every one 
in the canoe/* said Vanm ite. Again the sharks came up to break the canoe ; he 
threw another ohMm into the sea* and aU the sharks ■withdrew. ** Paddle, paildie^ 
we ore close to the ahore,** said Varna ile. The sharks retumod^ “One charm 
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renmiiifl ; pul! liartK it is oat far to tht reel ; we are acnuly aahore " They cnme 
to break the cutioef he threw away hk kiit charm. ** Now we akall die/* said 
Varna itse, all the charms are eihaiisted ; if you do not pul hard, we shall die/" 
They were close to the shore when the Hharks broke the Cim&e» devoured the men 
Anil the planks, aJid there was ao eod of them. The man who reproved them 
survived. V^ama ite flew away and went up to the sky tio join Yaina iavatn. Tlie 
^nan who rebuked them reached Ndukc. 

Vania ite and Vamn lavata, Uttlc barracouta (i) and big harracouta (?), are 
twn big white “** clouds '' (iefef) visible in a cleat sky at lught. 

PamJaAgeto, the chief priest of the go<i ffliwojrii) in Momara inay iii>t 

kd] crocodiles, anil e^vplams this by the following legend : — 

Pinjoko lay in ambush at night ior some mid era from Lunga. (Pin jo to 

lived in Pa Ngurai, up in the bush of Niuovo.) In the morning he found n crocodile 
And carried it home. He tended it and gave it food tuid water, gave it 
manjiki, and so ff>rth„ Tlien he broke nuts ; the hush turkey came and ate them 
out of his hand. The wild pigs enmo i one big funi one aiaall one. ITe ivent to 
Pa Ngari to eat arct^a-nuta and threw- the hiiska away and the pigs ate them ; he 
put bananas into the firs and gave them to the pigs : he also gave them coco-nuts ; 
the two pigs kfiew lum. Pinjoko hold a Great Festival (iiai'cio). Then the men 
of Ndiike arrived in Mbuklo and went to Wavona. They did not know where 
Pinjoko w'as gone to. Now there were two mheil-nngs and one pig in the hamlet. 
“ Where is he gone to 1 ” said the men of Nduke_ He is gone to Pa Ngoxi," saiti 
the ring. "** Pig, go and find Pinjoko,” said the rmg to the pig+ The pig aet. out 
tr> find Pinjoko. “ Go to Mbulolo and rficiw them the coco-nuts in Mbulolo \ let 
them climb and cat of the nnts^ then come bock and fetch Pinjoko.” The pig led 
them to Mbulnlo, showed them the coco-nutB, came hack and went after Pinjoko+ 
“ Why does this pig come and speak to me ! said Pinjciko, and took a stone and 
threw* it at the pig, but the pig said : llon't liit me ; I come to tell jnou the men 
of Nduke arc c^me ; the ring told me to wam yuu/" “ Very well,” sajd Pinjoko, 
^^go ahead and teh them I am coming.” The pig retnmed to the Nduke men in 
Mbidolo* *' Pinjoko is coming/" W^here is he f ” aaid the Nduko men, He 
told me to come on ahead, and he would follow i 1 think he will be here preamitly,"" 
said the pig. TIie pig did not stay, hut went back to Pa Na Poro. Pinjoko got 
back to Patu lavata. When the men of Nduke saw liim * Here he comee/"^ they 
said. When be arrived in IVfbiilolo the Nduke men said : My word ! what we 
talked to was no Tiiftn but a pig and a ring ; there is no man in this place \ there 
ia nothing but groas/* Oh I fiomethlng looks niter my home/^ aald Pinjoko, He 
prepared puddings foe the men of Nduke and bananas. They retumeiJ in their 
canoe to Nduke and Pinjoko remained at home. He wanted to go back to his 
gardeu to work, hat an he drew' near to it the mad spirltzi (£u/urw) caught him ami 
carried him underground into the hole at Varo_ N%ht came and they all wondered, 
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\Vbere is he gnne to ? In the morning he was not to be fount) ; they searehevi 
for Liin, they called out, they found bis track ; “ VTbere is he gone to ? Doubtlesfi 
they have killed hinL" They saw the place where the mud spirits liad caught bim. 

^"here is he gone ? they said, ** be is dead/’ They found the pig, and prepared 
tn make the Fourth Day Feast on the neit day, “ To-monow we shall kill the 
pig,” said th^. The mad spirits said to Plnjokn : " We don't want to kill you j 
you ahull go home to-morrow,” The Pinjoko’s men made a fire, killed the pig, and 
had cut it Up when Pinjoko came along, his head und body eo%ered with mud. 
“ Where have you been 1 Why did you not return quickly ? We have lolled the 
pig now.” Said Rnpko : " I stayed with tlie mail sptrifa ; they bade me see their 
Great Festival {wvok)) first; they would not let me go, Tou’ve killed the pig ; 
it is well ; cook it and we shall eat it.” Pinjoko once went to some place of unknown 
nante, where he was killed. The crocodile died. 

At the present day the god of Momara byes underground and causes earth* 
quakes ; when he leaves Eddystone at Pa Jfa Kelckcle or returns, thnre is a tidal 
wave and a booming sound. At Tctcge, north of Pa Na Kdekele, it is forbidden 
to dre the grass because it is the god’s, ^lomctimes after mid-November, 
when the moon is " not ton big,” the gOfl fiaheg in Pepere, on the east coast. 
The tide is then so low that many fish arc stranded and people go to pick them 

QI>. 

Leold showed other places sacred to this goil besides Momara. Almost in a 
straight line from Xduli to Kosigi lies Seseru, where stands on raised ground a skuh- 
bouse belonging to Pandaiigeto> the god’s priest. Sinata na . and Bembo, the chief. 
Tliere are preserved the liesds of tiioae “ who knew the god ” (JtofM ftiwuMo), and 
who, at their death, become ” god ghosts ’* (tomate lauiam). The skull-bouae, of 
corrugated iron, stands in the midst of a large urea : there are modern ripga (poo/a) 
and ancient ones (mban'ko) upon it, Pandaiigeto, as priest (KiiMfl Axmosu}, maked 
a fire at the foot of it to offer np the StEt-fruite of the nuts, while Mblu, the mortuary 
priest {iama tomale), Btrings nuts (stuurii] on the vein of a coeo-nut leaf. On the 
right of the skull-house stands the upright stone Pandaugetn’s war shrine 

(kiuittdi)i in front of the skull'kouse, on the lower level, is the common fire ; on 
the same level a few pacea to the right lies Panda’s Patu Petopfla, a stone also 
connected with war, and beside it grows a njanjtda tree. 

In Qgoga there are blocks of stone all overgrown : but there was some diS^ence 
aa to whether it was sacred to the god or nat. 

Njoka, one of the leaders in the great procesaiou (iwtu titmam] mentioned 
Inusa, where stand an upright atone (A^ek) and a roiijamhoe tree. 

fn Pakurau the god is represented by two trees, a figcma and a moe. There 
are no stones. 

Pgoga and Pakarau be on the way from Seaeru to Momara, 
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The Godie*^ of Ni^atutoki, 

Secoml in the crder of precedence cs^me^ tlie goddess of Nyatuloki {lamasa 
Nyattdoki)^ She h also called the old wormm of Nystuloki {^igode pa Ngiduhii}. 
Pore Ite of Simbo may nnt kill the crDoodUe, the ehork and the centipede, faecauae 
rliey are aacred to this goddess ; he h aot n pdeMi at Nyatulobi, hut at NiiaepangPr 
which helonga to her tdao. Ngea used to mipisHter {^mn} at Nyatoloki* but with 
liim [>erhihed most of the lore. 

(hice the goddess was angry with him, and he had: a wey-neck ; he divined by 
the swaying of hk canoe, ns it is ridleih and pravinl. and all was right ngam. 

Such a wry-neck la called pinduria tan^a. 

The goddess can cause the tiorth-wesd: wind to blow» 

We never saw Njatidoki ; they say there k a sacred stump (row^) there, in 
Nartseru, towards OgogOp are kept the stiiUs of tlioae who ** know ” this godded 
{kotu Pa Na Koi'igQ^ between Olepeniiiga and Tumbi, bcloxige to her,e 

la Marondu she has a stamp (mVj'e) (PK XVITt Fig- 1)- Mboe, further down the 
coast, baa a stump alao^ they say : it k the place where the goddess site down^ 

The God of Pa TamoMa, 

Tlurd comes the god of Pet pa rawio^w)* Hk seat Ls at Pa 

Tamosa, At the God/* a httie way inlaud of Xogasanlulu on the eiii^t coast. There 
I saw two trco-tniufcs called reoge paroparo and rcilfs eogara^ that H ** stranded 
stump and ** scolding trunlL^* Their story is told by Leoki thus:— 

The plain between Patukio and Moniaru was once covered by the sea which 
eatende^i from Rigurujift to Re^ijo * the waves went as far as Vinjara. ■* Why does 
the sen come here! 1 think if you plant food here it will bo no good/’ said the 
god of Pa Tamasa^ who came Irom Mburavusu.* A stump Seated hither, 

a sheU-ring still stuck on one of its arms. It was stranded in Njonjala. ** A stump 
has been etrond^l in Njanjak/* the people, " !et us divine with a sheU-ring 
(fam&idtai},** “ I want to stop here and keep the sea away/^ said the fouge, ** Where 
shall we eet you up I " they saiii, Go to Pa Tamasa and leave me there/* said he. 
lie woi^ set up there ; that is why the sea docs not eome through. 

J^agiHiua. 

Thk legem I seema to identify the god of Pa Tamasa with Mngoana, generally 
known as the god of Jlburavnsu pa MbfArammt). 

Aiigo, the Rovianeae, tella the following legend about him :— 

Magoana lived in Simbo (meatiing Eddystone). He put bia niita and property- 
in Lhe spalhe of a banana kakuii)^ and came ta hlhuravusu i he catue 

back to IkoGvi, his wife, and to his chDdren. He looked for his orange-stained ring 


^ Near Roviana. 
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inJmkiha). “TffTicie Ja my ring?" ilk wife aaiti. “1 don't know,” " Where 
Imve you put my ring ? " aaid he to his wife imd chUdren. fTk wife was croas ijocauae 
he had atayed away in Simbo ; she did not tell the truth. “ Tlmt ring,” aho said, 
“ [ threw it into the ana.” So Magoana dived to seek it. (PI. SrS. Fig. 1 .) 

Now we see him at the bottom of the aea, where he stayed with three men ; 
Varna Itc, Vama Lavata and their father. At the end of eight days he took his 
orangB*stained ring and jireparod to go. Now this coco-tmt you see in the drawing 
is not big. but fljnalJ like a apmnt. The three men bade Magoana toko a snake 
imd bind his feet to ciimb the coco-nut ■ Magoana was afraid of the snake and put 
Ilk ring on his feet and climbed it, cari^dng a bunch of bananas of the kind called 
hahta runtjaht. wliich had been giireo by tliose three men. As he climbed the 
sprouting cooo-ntrt it began to grow. As he went up he ate the bananas ami the 
li-kuiii fell on the top of the house, which w'ss now lower than the palm. On reaching 
the surface he took one coco- out and walked Lome with it and the ring. Now the 
name of the canoe he had made out of a banana spathe was Utu Moln. ITc went 
up to his house, took all his ehattek and put them on board the tftu Mok and went 
back to Siiubo, lie planted the coco nut, which was a king coco-nut (iiohara tiffe), 
and uuw there are plenty in Simbo. He planted hk Utu Mola too, and there are 
plenty of those bananas in Simbo. And that's the end. 

Tlie ring Ango believed to lie stilJ in the posaesaion of Slana, Remhn'a wife, 
but it IB really in the Cambridge MiiHciitu, The ttn'itftiha banana ja amalJ an{{ white ; 
tlie kind called ufw mok is big and thick and the stem k high. These bananas are 
sacred {finpem) in so far as the two seics may not eat of the same hunch This is 
only observed by those who know the legend. 

The inverted canoe in the drawing belongs to another legend wliich will be 
told in RdvijanA. 

Afagoann died in Ndukc. His thigh-bones are kept in the akuU-houBe at Angi, 
which was spoken of once ns " the god’s house *' (fom fainasa). These bonea are 
said to be emsaed (iwi) ; they are human and white like the blade of a penknife ; 
ib^ often disappear 5 they go off to steal rings, ancient and modem (mbahki, paafa), 
of the gods of Ndnke, and leave them ou tbc beach in Pepere and Oago ; men 
filtHiitg them hmig them on a tre^ hy the ahoje. 

Magoana (ran raise tlie Soiith-weat wind. 


Vfirt&us Go(hn 

Fourth comes the god of Naririnrlavinda {teHiJWfl pa iV.). He is add to have 
been represented by a stnmp {reage] with four arms. 

The fifth is the god of Sosoi [tatHQiui pa S,j, iSosoi is somewhere north of 
Narovo Bay. I saw there four big broad stones standing many slabs Ivdng, 

a number of voajaniboe trees with half-Ahells of cooo-nut stuck on the branches - 
TOL. JJI. 
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tliHft were some unfiniahed rifi^ of ttihutau and one ornainKiit like a ndxirava lying 
tm tie gmimd ■ next to the uptiglit stones was a fireplutre to cook bananaSp but 
there was no dicphicc for burnt offetmgs. This god is said to he one with the god 
of TirotOj which, if I can trust meniotyj lies on the way to So.^L The god! of Tiroto 
stole (iJto) water from Tiroto in UluBage ami brought it in a leaf of vif^^ki to Tirotti 
in Naiovo. He also planted there a tree i;alled HjVri gogoto^ or “ true drac^ua/' 
which ifl not found elBewhere in the ialiuid. 

Sixth is the god of Vairc, , 


Tlie Flying Chiif. 

Mlittuoiu pi or the chief that flies/^ comes last. Hk ahrine is in Kb^vo^ 
south of Pain Kio, close to the ennfinia of Ore. It lies on the OTetland tmek from 
Ove to Narovo, ThcT say there is a big intone there and one shell-ring* Kundokolo 
indeed eaid he was not a god, but a Mateaua i but his statement is against all 
evidence* 

At the New Year they make puddings at his shrine if the nuts are abundant ; 
uthervrise they merely cook bananas. 

I give his legend as told by Knndakolo with sddidons from the veraion told 
by Panda rigeto, who is priert there (iur/jn far/rfm). 

The men of Lape wctc fisting lor bonito ; they used us hook a thorn called 
t&no imoo (Panda says tfnumu gaili or If it was strong a man 

might catch one or two bomtoes ; otherwhie it broke and he caught nothing. The 
Flying Chief set out ta fish, and went to Ove, to the chief on tliis side of Ove, Ganjolo 
was there ‘fUflk ^ri g hooks of pearl-ahell- ** Theresa a man theref will go tip to 
him/’ said the chief, “ 1 will speak to him.” He Lmded imd saw the hooks Ganjolo 
making drying in the sun* “ He! Ho ! Whites that you are drying in the 
Bun ? ” '' These are my fish-hooks j I usd them to catch bonito," aaid Ganiolo, 
"Welh give me one; mine are different; I use vetugtivehigft jta 7^0 mao** ''AH 
right, but do not show theni to the others ; here’s one, keep it> but do not let any 
one see eaid Ganjolo. ami gave him one. The Flying Chief embarked in lib 
canoe ; he held the hook in hb dosed hand so that no one should see it ; he threw 
away the thorn and tied his pearhshdi hook inst^iad ; ho went out to sea in quest 
of bonito. " Go ahead, scoop the water/’^ He caught one bonito and shook it ofi 
the hook * he would not give it them to imhocik lei§t they should sec the pearl-shellH 
The canoe was soon full. They caught one hundred, no they blew the conch. When 
the people returned some had two or three. “ Oh bo 1 ** said they," you have caught 
plenty ; your hook is fitrong (or, “you have powerHe took off the pearhshell 
and tieil the thorn on the line and put the bamboo rcwl to dry in the Eim. Next 
day there was fbldng sgain; the chid caitglit ninely, next day eighc}^ wlklle tho 

I Pib : thifl wiB be expluJoed in thi? chapter en Hihiiig. 
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rest caught two or tbrce. He went out one day and caugkt scireatv j he went out 
one day («i^ kavii mni) and caught mnly; he went out one day and caught fi% 
{and ao on, thirty, twenty, ten, nine, eight, seven, act, (ire, four, three, tno, one, 
no^). Mlien ho Jeft the canoe they found hiii hook in the ateca. You deceived 
us, they aaid, " we thought it was tHVffui but it is not.'* The men of Pou‘ 
and Lape came down to fight him: Why did you not show us that hook before 1 
If you had shown it uh we should have asked for one or two.** They took their 
spears and threw them at Mm : they conld not Mt him save on the little Huger, 
but he was killed. “ Let us cany him inland,” they said. So thev canied him oft 
to bury Lin,. "Will this dof* said they. "No," answered he.® **the men of 
Pou and Lape killed me and they are not far.” They came to Inusa ; " Let us 
leave him here,” they said, but the Flj-ing Chief tefus^. After a rest tliey came 
to Tirombombii: This is a suitable place, let us leave him here," “ I will net 
have it,” said he, ** 1 can see Pou and I^ape." They went to Jfbolema. " This is 
a suitable place, let us leave him here.” No,” said the Flying CMef, " I can see 
Pou and Laf,e.” They went on to Toimtovu. ” This will do,” said they, ” we 
cannot see Lape and Pou ; let us put him down hero in Tambu Leve,** They laid 
a big stone over him and left a ring, "in four days, come and see me,” he said 
to his men. After four days the}' went to see : he came out and flew away in the 
air. He was incensed against the men of Katapana who had killed Mm, and said 
the men of Ove. Karivara. Simbo. and Panuhu would catch bonito and fish, but 
the people of Katapana would have to live on pig and crab, and anything m the 
bosh j when the otlier districta cooked fish, tlie men of Lape and Poii would smril 
it but would got none. Moreover, they would be addicted to lust and even incest. 

That IB why the people of Narovo, eiceptiog PanuHu, were a bush folk till 
quite recently, knowing not how to build canoes or catch fish, and thdr rapes caused 
constfl^nt tFOublQ witli tbeir nejglibotipa (Ft. I, p, 76 )» 

Eimdakalo hm illustrated the legend of Ngnidgai and FJying €liief {PL XIX^ 
Fig. 2) : to the left atanda Knnga, an island near Vila in the strait between Nduke and 
Loktiru (Arundel Island in the chart); the trees upon it are kHiodosa and fubiritnbiri ; 
the large tree is ro^na. Xgatigat is represented as tm octopus ; Flying Chief, with 
a long snake-like body, w "journeying in the air " fr^' ^ . hecarrira 

n apear in ooe liand and a basket iq the other. 

“ Ngaiigai come and kill the eau, (ctam) that wants to hill iia," said the men 
of Nduhe. .Ngahgai went by sea; Flying Chief flew in the air, and they arrived in 
Koiigga and rested there. Then ivlgangai dived down to find the eou, and with his 
four tentacles (litcraDy, haira). caoglit the eau ntid killed it. The rings carried by 
Flying CMef are the pay given by the men of Xduke, 

‘ 1 spelt (lu, probably nmtaking Pfor the ittvpoEitian. 

* Preauui&blv diTimticm iru uhsL 
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It waA on all hftnii& that Xafovo wajs the land of the gods of crofifl {tammQ 

The other districta have their gods of cropa, bat it ia admitted that they 
rome from Nittovo* 

T^hiiohi, 

The people of Ove have a god at KuUpL in thif bush^ called Tokutokn j Kave 
gave hi» name as Karivara-ove. whinh certainly ia not Ms real name. He also claaeseci 
him fts a god'gliOBt iamasn), because be was a man and god and then died ; 

in fact, Jt wras tliis god that Rave gave as an example in answer to the qnesUon, 
\Vhftt LB to77tfile tiitimm? Pandangeto, on the other hand, mys he is not tnmdie 
but injmsii. Pinjn ia fiilent on the subject. There ia in Kulipi a big stmiip 
(raw^J ’with four branches l mbul^u ritigB on one brnncR small rings on the 

second^ arm-rings on the third, and large rings on the tourth. ^ e haTe not seen it 
rinju, the prie^. has uothing tn saj about tln& god apart from the ceremonica ; 
he giveH m altiwaative titkp god of the mountain (tmmm pw na soioBoh) i he 
ia a god of crops ; if he is pfopitioiis to the mita {viw^ imri, im, rape) and bread¬ 
fruit, they bear (ao nno. etc, , . . fhaiLtim io m vii&). At each New Year 

Pinju h the iirst to climb the nut treea r he then goes to viait the god, breaks mits^ 
Add puts them underueuib a stone, after which he ptits on a shoidder-belt of nm>nnToki^ t 
while offering the nuts he says ; TTud is irours^ the god in the sea,^ yoiufl the god 
of Tokutoku* ynnmtheaie, shark, the red ant^ the tuim . * , r the centipede, 

the wasp.*’ (XXVriL) When he get$ up in the morning to go to the god, ami 
when he returns no one speaka to hint [ if any one doea he gets a wry-neck, which 
Pidju cures by whipping (iVu) with a draciena the minde of the hnuse, saying : I 
whip you away, the god of N’Oka, aud let tliiB nian here live/^ 

rinjn may uot kdl sharks or crtscodiles, because they belong to* the god of Riilipi. 
He may kill the black ant (hiwdiH), which is frequently mentioned iu prayers t<i 
gods, hut it ia only ceremonial language (rfimwiru) ^ the euggestion that it might 
be taboo aeemed to ainuse a bystander* 

Tirutiv^u. 

There is a god's Efhrine in Tirohvotu. I saw nothing but akuil-houses there, 
ao these must also be the shrines of gods, 

3/&o(Wii»«»o/a uitd 

On Matcndihi in Karivara stands a heap of atones with a stump 
(PI, XVD, Fig. 2)p bearing an ancient ring (iniKtriifci) and wihuEffli* ringSi Oose to it 
is an open space with red soil and stones whence steam ariaea ; there ifl also an 
artibcial heap of atones through w hich issues a little steam, but not enough to prevent 
sitting upon it. The name of this god is Iiige Mbanara, known as the old wuman 


Ihtut in Etld^stone of fhe 28 A 

of Jlutendiiii {agodepa MtHendihi). Her liuabiuifl was mt(ieinbaHar». a chief. Here 
is tluir l^end r— 

Once upon a time the men of Karivara built a canoe; they launched it, went 
out to fiaL, ami caught bonito and landed it. (ionjnlo waa seated on a tree on the 
ben h. Inge Mbatiara came and took the fish from Mboembanara and set oat to 
Matendijai ; Ganjolo saw her as she passed ocer ii big trunk across tbi; path. As 
she stepped over licr clothing MI, and aanjnlo saw her prir^afe parts. Said be, 
WTiat^s this ? *’ He had connection with her. The people of Karivara in their 
anger drove him out of their district. Mboembahara hieariiig of it. said to htu 
nliildren. “Well, since the man of Simbo has stolen my wife, vou remain here in 
Matendini; presently you shall see me.” Then Mboemhanara went out to the deep 
sea and atayed there. His two children on Matendini wept when they saw their 
father go into the sea, and wept day and night. After a time anioembartara rose 
to the surface to see his two children in Mateudirti. His children saw him and said : 
“ Our father has oome up again.” Where Mboembaiinra appeared there arose a big 
reef. Then Mboembafiflra dived again and came up farther off, and another reef 
marked the place. The two children saw him and said, “ Our father has come up 
again.” They cried and their father hearing them said : " My two children rrv 
continually.'' MbHjembaiiara dived down for good : his children could not aee him, 
and ceased to cry. Where they wept no tree will grow. 

Such ia Rakoto's version, Sulutava makes SJhoembai'inra go to batJie at 
Mbartare, \^nona, the god of Nduke, came and took Wm away to another 
countn- on the other side of the deep aea. rhgembaiiam flew up to the skv, and 
did not return. They had no children, he nays. Ganjolo was told by the Karivara 
people to leave their district, because he wm an adulterer (mfiommiornto). He sat 
down in Olomo: the men of Simbo saw him and called him over: so he abandoned 
hifl original liorae in Matendini, and settled in Simbo. 'The people of that place built 
a fleet ipittt moln) of four ftihing canoes i ono belonged to GanjoJo. one to Peiigipeiigi. 
one to Ponakongu, one to Genjala. They Inunched their cano» to go out fishing: 

'* Me don t want tlie canoe of a man who debauched another man's wife," said they. 
So they went out after bonito, leaving Gaujolo s canoe in the mnoe house. Four 
days the people fished and caught nothing. Koiv there were four brothers there, 
and Oanjob said to them: " At nwn we shaTT launch the canoe and go forth.” At 
noon they hmneheil their canoe and went out to sea and caught fifty bonitos. 'I'besc 
they hung upon a tree. The canoes of Simbo returned. “ Koj," ."iaid they, “who 
has caught all this Iwnito ?" For they had gone even beyond Tapurai in search 
of bonito, bat Cfanjolo had remained close to Simbo, and caught plenty and hung 
them on a tree. The chief of Penglpeiigi gave Unujoln one orange-stained ring 
fifdwti'nb “Very well,” said Ganjolo. " to-morfow let all the canoea put forth 
to catch bonito," The bonito came in shoals; the3' caught plenty'' and 
home. 
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AVben Gaujolo died, his head was buried in the gioimd in Ktitc where there 
hie fifcnll^hntise3- Rututava found it, and put it in hia honitn ahrine in Yuragare 
because he is a spirit of the bonito ehrixie (touioie MinrM)* Gfanjolo been called 
a god in the fcgeida^ but both Ndomo and Sulutflva declaiecl he was a man who had 
a bonitc) shripc {iriortr), not a god. 

Tlie ahrinif in ilatendini is for bomto m well aa for crops, but no one uses it 
now. The old woman of Matendini is also called a “ bonito shrine goddess (t^masa 
imru), (By the waVi there is a shrine belonging to a ^'booito god ” (iati^asa iso) 
in Pa Sa Guodu, Tliere is a sacred stump there.) 

Any one riwtmg Matendini lor the first time must stand on the Jumping 
stones ” and jump four times, then he muat go to the ** breaking stone * 

^{XJ^tu fi^Fapomhf)j which lies cloee to the god, and daah to pieces on it a shdh Then 
ho drinks font times out of any leaf, and goes to w^ah and put on lime. If he does 
not carry out these prescriptions he will faJl ill. 

There is in Titiro* Karivara, a plantatioB shrine which b said to belong 

to a god. There b no fstuinp (rei^ife). It was said that Lepo, the mortuary priest 
of Karivara, w’ould offer fiist-fruita there with the words: Here b the pudding 
for you the ghosts^ the gods, the hdui, the red ant, the black ant, when you see us 
at sea, up trees, l>e pfopitiousJ' (XL.) The prayer mentions everything he sav\'7 
fight (or bite), fashion belong tmnasn old time before," Kundakolo saya that Titiro 
b only a b^kiill-hnusep 

The God of Sd^ipaitlgo. 

SLmbo has a ahrinc lu Ntimpango, Porelte is the priest; be says there k no 
Htump (ycfVg^). ifdomo says there are no isrop gods in Bimbo and Xdaipaiigo b the 
seat of a spirit {tom€de% Pore speaks of this being both a tmaUe and a toniatc tamfisa. 
The shrine is altju a plantation ahrme Tho prayer used at the Smoked Nut 

Festivat runs: Here is yours, the gods, the ghosts, the chiefly dead j 1 eat the new 
smoked nutfl, the the red hui, the black ant, the centipede, the c^rocodile^ the 
shark, the henuit crab ^ * be propitious.” [XLT.) He call all thing he 

savvy fight-”) 

According to Pore some people who lived in Nvatuloki came to Ndaipango ; 
thence they went to Titiro mad thence to Koluka, m that there are now three god 
ghosts {lomolt 

Ndaipango ia the only shrine where Fore Ite minkt^. He may not kill ahurkSp 
crocodiles, or centipedes ; they are the animaU of the goddees of Nyatuloki. 

The Cotniifkg forth of the Gods, 

Leohi says: The ofifirings at the akuU hon&e are not sacred ; but the 

cult oi the gods ia sacred indeed Which is the native way of 

saving The grides cult is more sacred than the ghoistThe cult of the gods wbA 
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mde^ kept atrieliy secret* but iit tliA time of aiy second viait, LeoJd, ninning short 
of atoiiiia^ and of tobaoca^ told me the ceretnoaial after enjoining Btrict aocrf^yi 
oapecially towards the leaders and Njiriiviri. He appears, however, to have been 
given away hy the interpreter. JTL^ infortnation was checked by reference to leaders 
in the ceretuouies. 

It flo happened that the cidt was about to be hdd, tor The god wae cold ** 
{iHj fin ^ no bananns had been cooked for hini j bo hc was angrv+ anti 

the crops Were poor* and besides the parrots anti bats Were consuming the 

bananas^ 

The ceceniTHiy is called volu whJcb appears to mean ** tlie coining forth 

of the gods* It is not held periodically* like the ghost cult, but only when they 
think of it. " Some years tJiey do ft, aome yeaTs they don^t," says Kundakolo, 
If they like they go, If they don't like they don^t go/" 

Of the four priests of the god of Mnmara, Pandarigeto h the chief. Hia prede¬ 
cessors were Gaolo, Suloko, Sans bn. Their heads are not in SeRcrii, but the skull^ 
house there was none tbs le&s spoken of as Ida, 

Panda waa coiise<arflted according to his own description tlius :—Sambu, Ua 
father predecessor* scraped one branch of large kanarium (itftri) and one branch 
of I Hftibi, and rumpled up one rotten leaf of tu^i and WTnpped the three up separately. 
Panda then took the nari. and piadng each hand on the opposite shoulder, he mbbc<l 
ilia body iiown to the feet four tJnies ; this he repented with the itifrtbi and tha rust: 
then sitting down with cmasetl legs he rubbed the sole of each foot from heel to 
the toes with the opposite hand (the right foot with the left bond and vice veri^)* 
This is valid nt emee for the gods of .Momara, Pa Tamasa, ^"urivindavinda* 
Tainbuleve, 

C.^nceming the ordmiition of the otliers wc know nothing esccepting Pinju« 
lie holds offine by heredity * bis predecessor instructed bint but used uo chann 
The presumptive successors ol Pinju are Sarakilep then Matuujoiia, then 

Onde, 

On Xovember liOth, J90S, Ponduiigetu and Vigu went together to Simbo to 
seek for the god's bananas {inimli These are of the fclnf] called infiudi parn ; 

they are short and thicks with a yellowiijh skin and flesh. Thesn bananas are neces¬ 
sary in order to do the god ” {lurifi and the people were somewhat in a 

fix AS the god waa angry, and they could not find the right sort. Panda Jiailed on 
that day, and so the ceremony did not take place till the interval between my second 
and third visit, 

Pandahgeto selecti^ a bunch of unripe vtindi about the sms of a finger, that 
the gcxi may see that the food k bad '' and pity us ” {(arunijiffai). He takes them 
tn Seseru and leaves them there. A bimch of Iring coconuts is selected with unripe 
niita {mbikfi] of the size of areca-nuts, and taken to where they are left like 

the other offerings* w'itkout a prayer* Then everj'one goes to get ten bunches of 
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cooo-nuts frftni Vftringani on tlie east const; anjkiurt will do and in any stage of 
growth at which they are edihk (dnm, tnbuto, ieu'alttj'u), but they are not to be allowed 
to drop; thew must be lowered witb a rope. Tliese are also tafeen to SeacnU Laatly, 
they gather bananaa o( any kitnl and Iiom any garden without regard to property. 
They tie them with marmwb} to atiekfl nf placing the stem alongside the 

Btick, the base of the stem {™iih) being ogainat the stick, and the tip (nilw/ima) 
projecting beyond it. They leave the bananas with the coco-nnts together and add 
one yam. They nil take part in these preprstions ; no one stap at home. Four 
twigs of vonjitmboe are severally in-serted into a pc/ijwwia, an arm-ring, and two 
fflbulaii rings, and taken to Sesern. 

Sert day they go back to Seseru to convey all these things up to Momara. 
Pandahgcto goea first csirying the paaytuia. Rembo follows with an arm-ring, 
Vigu comes third, and Mntekolo fourth, each bearing a nihufoM. Wataaa, Rembo'a 
vormgcst son,- foUoWB with the king cooo-nuts, then the hearers of the ordinary nuts 
carrying them on the right shoulder only; then come forty banana hearers led by 
the one with the rundi j«rfl ; Mis pitu closes the procesaon with the yam. This 
function is itserved for an only bod. They may not use tlieir tomahawks to hang 
the Goco-nuta on, but cut branches of any fruit-bearing tree, such as saJciia, They 
wear leaves of the pari pari fern on their heads. No one may go unless he carries 
something; childreii who can “walk about strong ” are admitted. If any coco-nut 
falls on the way it tf left, hut the owner proceeds. Aa they g« they mug out 5, e ; 
it is not clear whether they do go all the way, or at what point they begin. Tliey 
first go to Inusa. halt and count the coco-nuts, and then reaume their maich wailiug 
“ Tnen “ ; this Wailing is probably the same as we have written down above 
aa q, e. In Pakafaii. a place where the god sits dowm, they deposit the bananas in 
a row on one ride of the root of a tree, and the coco-nubt on the other side along the 
track, and count them. They set out again and about Mitnimau, as they draw near 
to the god, they begin to cry out: " /ti* o, rape b, n>befa fl, dori, two, snMta, i>undi, 
nyfaj,”! etc., naming aU the plants that yield food, in Momara they put down their 
burdens and stick their clubs nr toniahawkfi in the ground in a row ; they oount 
the o(Jco-nutB, remove the sticks used to curry them, and pile these up ; they go 
and Bit down some twenty yards from the shrine. The four priests (iVimo) ait down 
on an altar oloee to the god ; Pandaiigeto hangs the rings on the rettge without a 
prayer ; the other priests may not touch it. The people go to get Jin'wood and 
sticka, aiul husk the nuts; any kind of wood is used. IVhilc the priests cook the 
bananas, Kjoka skins the first bunch, the other people follow. They tear nfi the 
nufji by wringing them round and round ; it is tabmi to pull them ofi; if the shell 
breaks in the husking, the mit iu thrown away: the rest are set down beride the 
rnrno, who break them hut do not drink the milk. When the bananas are cooked 


i 'f^hitian rhHtnut, btrad-fnilt, kiyr and atiuJl kanuiiim. satita, haosaa, taro. 
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tlie iumn aay " Let us gix^e food to tbew all/' They aecordiDgly Rtand Dnc at each 
onmer of the firCj two by the coco-nuts and two by the bQumiJLH, anil hurl thorn at 
tlie people ; to hand them over is forbidden ; IT anyone wants lire to nzooke, it ih 
rliTown at him ; if he has a shield, they aim at him, otherwise they throw iiuwhere. 
The yarn ia reseryed for the god. When the turn comes for the priesfts to eat, 
Pandaiigeto places the food on four leaves of ekoto, and Jays it on his forearm, the 
upper part of liis arm iMsiog close to the body ; when the other priests w'ant to lake 
it, he lets it falL The raw bananas (vundi and the king coco'nuts are kid 
beside the go<i and left there to mt i they sra his ^Iiare. There is no prayer. After 
the fnoil has been eoten, Eembo q^ucfftidns the god by the usual method of diYination* 
WliPU the ceremony took phtce in the god told them no one hml visited himT 
so he caused the flying (oses and parrots to eat their food ■ they had now come 
to him ; they wundd “ stop quief’^ there w^ould be no more parrots or flyingdojres ; 
they would make puddings imd kill pigs. Then they go home in the Tsjvetse order 
to that in which they came: the mnn. who came up last fakes his tomuhawk out 
firsts and they set ofi at a mu ; if anyone trills ttp and faiJs, the others place their 
foot nu his body aa they run by. 

Women do not walk about in Xarovo for the nest three days; Sina {ali^ 
Tlenaklvara)* Reinlmk wdfe* k the first tx> go abroad ; they all put on a shoulder 
ladt of pkiiki and pendants of tw'o and two paripari on that occasion. 

Women may never go up to the places. 

Some time elapses between this ceremony and that at Nyatuloki/ Tfie one 
at Moniara took place in the first half of Dececuhtr i they liail not yet gone to 
Xyatuloki on January ‘Ith. It is quite possible though that the presence of an 
inquisitive white man put it off. Tlie king cooo-nuta, and the ordinary 

banana>^ and coco-nuts are left in Panakofiguou the first day. The coco-nuts must 
he InwercNl down and not allowed to fal]^ There m no yam, Next day they go to 
get the nuts from Paimkoi'igu and set out for Nyatuloki. Liimbi leads the way 
with a ; then tome Rmju with a large ring ; Nguruiiguru with an wtU" 

ring+ and Atolci last of tfie four priesfts {kima} with a nibubii ring ’ N^gora 
pitu carrieis the king rwo-nuts and N™la the nmdj porn. The first hrff is at 
the r&irge in Marondu; there they count the coco-nuts; in Jfljoe they count 
them again; there is no there. Then they call out the names of all 

the footl-bearing plants on the way. In Syatuloki the coco-nuts are again 
mated t tli^^n Lumbi hangs the rings on the ; they rTI make an oven, 

whereflH in Momara they mast the food ; the coco-nuts arc skinned and handed, 
not thrown j any man gives the priests their food. Theu Njnld questions the 
goddess. They return at a ruu in invertaf order. If anyone fall they place iheir 
foot on hirn. 


^ Summsn' hy Ald^mbuLe, detail by Nioka. 
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Ill tamam the OTti^r of the pswe^oa is l^andaiigeto with a jm Agosia. Ecnibo 
with ft laigc riag, Vign with n rnfiijiitii sug, and Mifii alao with, a nihti/^u ; other moo 
go but carry adthcr bunima& nor nuta. They call out the names of food plants. 
After Pandatigetrt hoa himg up the ringa without a prayer, they go to get coco outs, 
husk them in tho bimh ; lianaua^ are brought and baked or roasted. The food i& 
distributed, not thrown, and none ia left for tlie god. Rembo queationi] the god^ 
then tliey walk ofi and go to bathe in the sea, 

Naririndavinda is the next ahrine to be visited. There are only two priests: 
Pandaiigcto again ratrica the paii^c^t ; foliow'eil by ileuibo with, a rnAuihu ; this 
according to iJioka, but Panda himMlf, who ought to know, saps himself lind Lumbi 
are the priests. A few men go with them carrying any Iriiid of bimotiaA, sw eet yama 
and nuti^. They call out the tinniea of food plants on the way. Puddings 
are oiade^ but not used for burnt offfEringK: " They don't make a burnt offering/'^ 
lioid Kjoka, "it is a g^^d. yon know*" {Ngam Ar : 7m te*) 

Pandabgeto Bays there is no prayer ovttr the food * ** It h not a. ftkiilldioufle/^ he 
e.^plained. Kjoka, however, record 3 the following prayer nii?ed in putting the ringa 
on the rsnge : This h the prewntation to thee, the god, let me not be straitenodp 
let me not die^ let the bananas bear, the sweet yams grow big; lot the rupe bear, 
let the ivi beor^ let the banana bear big fruit, the sweet yam grow big * open thy 
hand, thou god, and let me hve,” ( Xld 1 ) Xn food ia left for the god* Rembo 
does the divining. 

The next shrine to be honoured m that in Sogoi* The two prieBts are who 
cartleg the pango^ta, and Eembo with a rnhuZuii, One miin carried mndi Maum. 
a large kind of banana ; a fevi’ men go with them and cany bonamui and coco-nuts ; 
there is no pause on the way. Tlie nula are hnaked in the bnsh^ and they select 
large onea. They leaye tin food for the god. Vigu hangs up the rings without 
a prayer. 

In Vaire which comes next, Lumbi carries a large ring anrl a patlgo^m ; he alone 
is a priest - Senda and Njukdi aceonipany him with cwitifi: They cook the 

bananas, hut leave none for the god. 

The ceremony at Tamlin Lerve is the last in Xarovo ; it only has two priests ; 
Pendungeto who carries the and Rembo who carries the mbutuu ; Xalapa, 

Remlio's aon^ bears the basket of the priests {rnani mma) containing A^ri nuts, 
Njimviri also goes. They take sweet yams with them and make puddings ; at least 
Xjokft ao, but he may have confused the yearly ofieringa of lirsi-friiits with the 
votH for Pandaugeto aap they cook bananas only* They agree, however, 

that ftu. opossum is cookctl and eaten \ the go<] irurtracts them where to find one 
ihrough divination with a shell rmg There is no prayer. Those present 

may not eat much [fmfwto) ^ they arc soon satiated {little bit he kaikai, he fnJl 
up quick) : this m a “Ajtwbf/” peculiar to Tambn Leve. Kembo &|>eabi to the 
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The Ollier di^tricl^ begin their ceremoaies tv hen those of Narovo over. 
KimJakolo save in Ove they go to Mateudihi after the ritea at Montara and Nyatuloki 
are over. 

In Ove they start ffoiu Votuai, Pinja, our Jnfomiant, leads with a mbulmi 
ring ; any nmti follows. Sarokilej hk heir* carries a bunch of mature htnuru ; 
the rest carry banaruia and coca^^mih? of any kind * there are no L-iog coco-nuts^ They 
go to Kulipi Tftithout a halt; they roast viintU htaum ; Barakiie eata first and then 
the others; the rernaming banamia are then roasted and eaten indlBcrmiinatelyf the 
skins being left abouL Saralcile and Ngeo skin eooo-nnts, put the skins in a heap* 
and distribute the nuts. Pinju takes a ring with a stick of iijanjula passed through 
it, leaves the njanjida on the ground p and puts the ring " on the god ** with tho 
wordfi, " Here is youfa+ the god : be propitious to the crops, and let the food grow ; 
be propitiouB anti let the bonito leap forth." (XLTTI.) There is no burnt offering 
or prayer when the ChobeuJ liaiianik^ (wuiuJi ?ofriijfw) are cooked* They return in 
^ngle file and inverted order. 

KundakoJo describes the ritual at Matendini thus ;— 

If they want to make food and coco-nuts abundant (make kaikai and coco-nut a 
alive) they gatJier coeo-nutA in id] stages at which they are fit to drink or eat^aud 
Choiseui bananas [vumfii ^^uaru)* The bimcha^ arc carrietl on stioks of t6mhu^ rape, 
Malar apple, or any fruit-baaFing tree, So one may go enipty-kanded* They rest 
in Minjatia, Polomnle, where there is a hot apring^ imd Manoga Lima, about which 
place they begin to wail: "Hungry oh ! hungry oh ! " (nibumna o, mburam c). 
The halts are intended as a rest, nothing Is done there. ^Vhen arrived at the top 
they leave their oJuIja anjT^'here. Lumhi, the priest^ docs not go and eit next to 
the god, but with the crowd ] the hnnanaa are cooked and eaten along with the 
onoo-nutsi the food k handed, not thrown. There m no oSering of any kind. The 
aticks used to earn' the bunches are taken from the lembu, Malay apple, or 
* djiy fruit-bearing tree, and are piled up beside the sacred stump ; thk, 8 a 3 ’u 

Kiiudakolo, applies to nil gndc. Lumbi puts the ring (r^tWo) on the stump with 
the WTJrdfl * " Be propitious, thou gml here. I have come to thee, thou god ■ be 
propitious; let the banana trees hear, the ooL-o-nut palms bear; 1 am hungry^ ao 
let them bear*" pCLIY,) 

ireo/^er 

The weather gods cause storms. The charm by which he ia induced to raise 
a etorm k called his ranimboni ; mni mcana day and nighty so that it k a 

“day turned to n%ht/* tliat is rimply a tempest. To still the weather k 
vtimbuh. 

Sogaviri bought a chartu (us^iLVinibrifff) to raise the north-west wind, and paid 
one armoring lor it, though he has never used it. He luk^ a piece of piku wood 
which he ticA with any kind of creeper, and seta it afloat on the w'aters; he calls 
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the ^ind * " Comt aaliof^j rage (^rtw jwm tu, wiw nfimdu). Soga hm used the charm 
to ky ( t'iJrM&u/r) a norlh-weaterly gale: te ties the irtero of a pirn plant round a 
branch of a mnjambof that growd on the altar (rtra); he ticii walks out in the sea 
with armfl extended forward, aa il to swim^ then ’with four le&'ves of bails 

the water, flaying; Be still, go out to flea^ thou salt water, and cease be 
(XLV.) Tlie flatne ebarm m used for min 

Both Xjtmviri and liembci know Magoana's gale Ango^ the narrator 

of the legend, alwJ knows it. 

Hiro, half Kovianese, half Ysabeliian, sold ns an object consisting of a stick 
of eiolo with a ring tied on ?ach aide with the Imr. creeper; a seetiou of a 

spiral shell (raiigo) ia tied on either side of the tip of this stick. It is a copy of his 
itovaneae father's charm. It is stuck in the shield when they go abroail , its object 
13 to prevent storms^ If a gale does come, Hiro aay^: Clear up^ Mburavusn, clear 
up+ Kn hilfA , clear up in Looko ” Mh,. Mbute II., Mbal^ pa £.). Pa T*eoko is 

in Gieo ; Kolnka is the skub-housc in Rimbo, 

Gapiitu hrtM in Kuve a shrine dedicated to the god Mburnvuau, who is described 
as a god in the sea [ktnuisa pa n^u'ere): it is in the shape of a EovUna skull w^rapper 
Next to it is a njanjalti tree with a ring, one iffiftornim, one emott ring 
and some uni'miahed mbulau rings. 

Kuluka lies with Kuve and Tiroagele on a small plateau ealled Patu Mbou. 
wlicte they hide their dead ” ; one side is sheer dow^n, the other fairly steep. 
In Kolnka itself is a chief's sknll-huuse (furMtuHn mafe vibaitara) hung with ringe 
ancient (iviAarijti) and modem (poafo); beside it, in a buah of pira, sianiie a mouldy 
broken stump repreaenting the god. Before it tie seven big stones called the ** Seven 
Priests ** iama ); no one may walk there. There is a big elab of stone called 

patu peiapeiit im which pudding is left for the dead but k uot burnt. Underneath 
it is a conch shell, blown when the skull-house is rebuilt. There are no li^ends 
about the god. 

Bondi and Ndomo both know the charm of the god of Kohika {tamajta Kalakn)^ 
but not the original shrine; they Ijoth go to Tiroagdc near Xoluka. Eoadi. to 
still the wind, takes a leaf of tears the blade ew^me way dawd both Hides of the 
central vein, ties it round a stick, and puts it in Tiroagde, When he traveb by aea 
he taki^ with him tiie talisman that hangs in hia canDe-house j if a gale overtaken 
him he stilh tlie waves with the word?; J/tuA? po ifoiufe?.” Lemese of Simbo was 
Rnnili's teacher. 

Ndumo liangs up a p(ro leaf In Tirongele nn the skiilhhoiiae; he puts a creeper 
called ffitVow inti? the sea. In his canoe he pnti a pa7igo^ and a creeper called 
ektke forward and kou aft. Both when he hangs up the jnm and sets out to sea 
he says: “ Be calm, yoa the gckls, the ghosts^ you, five gndsof Eoluka (Mbuk^^t 
no ^oniTHKi, nii iomott, ffau hdima famasu pa Katuhi^]. 
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SgaAgai iii (Ui Ch&topuB; hi* abotji; i* io Parokea at the loot of a rock, but 
some times goes to ChoiaeuL Bove of Nduke says ho is koowiL only m VeJJakvella 
and ftlandegusu. It v$a S'gai^gai who bade the people blow the conch when the 
akuU-honses in Narisem, Kindava and Tirolivotii were completed. He la a thLCvkh 
god {/anwo tHto}: he steals ring* from the shrines of goda and apirita and leave* 
them in Parokca, He follows canoes to sea; if a gale arise*, be cornea undemeatli 
and prcventB the craft from capaudng. Once Roiigana and Leoki (who related the 
incident) wete sleeping together in Velai, when Mateana seized Eoilgana Jind carried 
him nway through the air, “ Wliere are going ? That man is mine/' said 
iigangai ; ” put him down_^* A rock arose in the sea, and Boiigana stood on it. 
“ Oh, oh ! ” halloed Hongana^ come and fetch me ; I am dead/* Nguruiigtirn 
launched Ids canoe and fetched Bongana off. 

Kofopwiari'- 

Kolondavi is known in Bimbo. He comes from Cboiaeal and is a sharks 
as Angola drawing shows; onfortunatdy we do not possess the legends 
there ileplcted^ Kokoro, an importimt chief of Bimbos, was a relative of 
Kotondavi^s and went over to ChoiBeul to biing him over j Kolonda^d settled In 
Nainhavuru and taught the people how to build skuH-houses, a custom he had 
learnt from Bamheiubanara. 

Sanya’S charm was taken down in the absence of an mterpreter^ and I made 
out that he puts a stick of vogi and a barringtonja {putu) nut to float on the sea, 
and hangs up mru. This eause!^ 

Tefigesama is a ” god ghoE^t /£E]T7i[zsn) of Manni hg Btraite (rfyrjnffl)i, 1 

caimot give the charm, hut only the following prayer: “ To (? from) Kia let him come* 
to lower Vagena* to upper Vageun, to Sila, to Vati, to Rogarogtnmro, Matavsgi* two 
old women of Afbikolia, to Xa Kilo, to Hitamela, Putuo; Monoheru, to PcaU Kapa^ 
Kikopo^ Male Ovana Ghre Baviravi" [Pa Kin mihni, pa Vagena pcia, pn Vagma 
ulu, pa 8ih, etc.). Some of these places we know to be in Manning Straits or Ysabeh 
and probably they all are, Xanya may not kill sharks, whales, porpoises 
crocodiles, the coco-nut crab (fupe)^ the clams called tnosa and eau, a crab caikd 
and two Bshes with poisonous stings^ the mtH and the Magege. The kapegc 
IB sacred to Kolondavl; the others to some god. 

The Parrot of Gagt., 

Gage k a high island near Manning Straits. A uicmsttpoofi kmd of conger used 
to live there, of the kind called Mtiaia. We aaw a speciinen about 3| feet ]ong„ ^itti 
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hro’ifli’T] skjji black’-spotf^ \ the Lead u'aa small with one ghugle aperttite for gilb ; 
it had teeth and a long Esoftdoraal fin; it is edible^ but ttifre ia a black variety which 
is not. The one in Gage was a god anil deTO&red men and canoes^ When 

a canine approached^ a certiiin parrot used to €ty ** Eih” then the »uaia came ont 
jind ate them. Here k Xondakolo^s version 

The men of Ulmage went out to flea; they arrived in Gage : emd 

tins parrot; the conger jmaped out aad ate the canocp ute them ail up. Ala^^ 1 
we lire atrickem our men are petishiog, Gki, then, BaguJelo^ to sea,” said Kolombisii 
and Njarara. ■“ Ah right, ^ said Sisgulele, and went to Ysabel. Gome^ Ngalavulii+ 
and kill the conger ; the ranoea are perishingp the men arc perishing." All right/" 
said Ngalurido, and he went and arrived in Gage. '“Como, go and get the Two 
LfliiODo/'^ aaid they.^ BaguMe departed, he went down to Vcala : The canoes arc 
|>ei!ishing, the men are perishing; come then j'ou Two Lanono and kill the nuafa" 
'* Good/* said the Two LanonOj “ let tie So they canto to Gage, and now thev 
were three. “ If I c^ hilo, come out and liite him^’* aaid the parrot. They came 
nat and hit the conger that it died» Th^ bit it into small pieces^ and put the 
fragments on the land, where they were changed into stone ; there are a lot of 
atones in Gage; the^ are the fragments of the iS’galuvulii changed into 

stone, and the utone is now in Gage. Tiie Tw'o LaiVono went hack to Vcala. 
(XLVL) 

The name of the Raru LaiWno toeans literally the two loga oo which the canoe 
rests; they are sacred (famha) sharks in Ycala ; they go before the canoes of the 
Boyiana and Ngerassi people on their way to Vagenfl, and fight other kinds of 
sharks. 

Kundakolo^fi drawing oi thelegcmi (PL XVIII, Fig, 2) eicited great iudignatiou 
among the people of Hoviana: they were unaniinoiis that ho was wrong (JbAa) : 
Kgalmmlu should be on the other side of the picture,, nor should he take any part in 
the cainage, for he arrived too late; finally the two fishes called nirtib/o are miaariig 
who decoyed the conger out of its hole. Ifguamhiile at my request drew what he 
considered to be the truth. 

The death of the parrot was told l^-anya :~ 

The parrot {m h'h) kept watch on a mountain, How ahall we kill him t 
they said; it kilk many n iiian.^" The god of Mbatouo (te fiiTit made 

rain and wind m plenty ; they jumpod up to catch the parrot, hut could not. " Come, 
you, raise a big Wind and sea with mm : 1 am not powerful, your turn iiow\“ said 
the god of Albatuho to Kolondavi. So Kolondnvi made wind and rain ; the &ea 
came up the beach; that shark said: "I’ll kill him.’" He jumpod up and fetched 
down the parrot and drowned it, *“ I can do as inucli,** said the god of Hlmtono, 
and tompletely submerged one place. Now men live, mnee the parrot is dead ; 
fcirmcrly they could not go near the place. 


Decf/i in of fk^ Sotomi}^, 
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Our orthngraphir nf Sagnlele varies : Tfe ajioD it Saiilele, or Savidcle also ■ Sagnlule 
is the most probable. Tbe falloTring legend conoemiiig the Big Shark of troiiniiga 
(/fi&r^/cd /ttivi/a) may relate to Sngnkle; — 

They went and caught fish in a net; they caught some but refused to give any 
to tw<? children^ who went and told the old wooiEin at home : They have caught lish 
in the net^ but will not give us any,” they said. “ I pity you,"* said she^ the sun 
was hotj yon were hungry^ but they wotild give yon nothing ■ do not go with them 
to-rpomrvi'," Tb^' stayed at home w'hiio the re^rt went out fishing. They threw 
the net into the sen ; the fish md turtle entered the net A big shnrk god (^rip^ftas) 
ivte up all the men with thdr arm-rijigs, clubs Mid sliields; eo they all died. 

Knsi nf Ganoriga, for n fee of one orange-stnined tiug, told Kundakojo the legend 
together with the taboo on trees This is the taboo that is called Jeenjo 

/ojPicurUt or god^s taboo, in Gatiofign ; it is iileutical with the shark taboo* KundukoJo 
luav not kill the shark nor the centipede; the one bites iu the sea^ the other on land. 

Kundakolo also knows the Logfi or rather churui of the God of Loga 

Tambima pa Logfs TowftuJiu) ^ it cauBesi the iiorthH^naE: wiicifL We have 

a drawing of the shrine in Loga Tambuna. The luM facing us is making a storm 
(i^i [ on his left is one holding a sjuall ring (cau/n) and jjatiffOBm j theae 

ore twT^i actually on the altar; to the right stands the 

I wind stilling talisman}^ anil on the ledge w'e see mbelama nibeka or a single frigate- 
bird. also colled fiibckiirpa frigate-bird of storms, because it Eiea abunt 

when a storm is impending. The ^gzag lines represent one or more stumps {kokombu} 
thnt drift on the sea and on which the frigate-birds rest, fn Loga Tambunn liea a 
big trunk of the hgema tree. Tlte frigale-bird is represented on the shrine by a long 
^one [hgdc A’oJtrufo). 

Sulutava knows a wind churm with ita legend : Peata^ his Father^"* revealed 
it to him. The foUow'ing is a translation of a mixture of the narrator's vernacular 
and the mterpreter's pidjin:— 

The men of Zhava made canoes ; four hundred went on board ; they beached 
their canoes and went up to the fort ; they went and IdUed one hundred i 

thirty were kdled by tbe delemlatH of the fort, Tliey went down to the beach and 
returned to Zbava. '' Did you find them, my ftons ? " Mud Xagua. " How many 
times did 1 not tell yon not to make a uanoe ? Now you have killed men you will 
die.^^ “^Let us dig up food,” said they, "and make putldiiigs for the war feast 
{iandu],^* They made puddings one day^ next day they held the war feast 
Come, let m cut off your hair, mother, let us hold the feast together/' said the 
men of Zhavo to Nagtia^ They cut off her liair, ** H you take off my hair you ■will 
see me no more, you will lose your mother,''* said Nagua, But they cut ofi }ier 
hair^ whereupon she sank into the ground and disappeared. As she went down she 
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threw a itsot ol karuve^ie behrnd her; ahe threw n/id jinil u weather ehariu, aiid 
She went dtrwn tili she reached the botto^i; then she went through the 
sea and saw Leadia: '' Heigh ! you II be my wife/* So she marrieii Jjeazha. Ttie 
ehlldjen of Nagua went for a swim doae into the shoTe: a whale came aJong towarria 
Llie beach with Xagua behind: her children knew her: ** Our mother, why diil 
you not eotue! We aorrow for you.” " I told yon/' B^d Na^Sp ” if you c^ut nff 
tny hair you. BkaH see ms ao more i now I am married to a w^halo and slmll return 
no more,” When slis began to s{>eak she wa» stiiU human; m ahv went on ahe 
a^med the tail of a shark. ” Do not cry, my sons ^ I am a goddess now; go home/" 
said KagdOf ” I am mamed to a god,” They &at down : We see OUr mother: 
how can we get her back 1 She k married to a god, and ia now a shark/" ftaid 
the four children oa they aat Upon the bcacL Then they flew up to the sky I they 
iuid changed into birde, one man and three women. 

Sulutava cannot make wind or rain ; he only knfFws liow to make them cease 
(Cfi^rihuhr) X bo makes a pudding of coco-nut oil anil taro and offers it up In a fire 
of driftwood (tekitmbu), aaying^ “ Thb is your porridge, the godfl, Nagua, Leardm* 
Patarcke, Finmibanara, IJJiEjo, Kololuka, Euiikanimp Takula, i Kindu, i "Mbcra, i 
Peata (Pina m jkth t<tmu§fiu m tamoMOf Except Nngim and Lea^a they ant 

all spirits of VtiUalavella. PatareJ^a Is known in Mundn, and lijs story has 

been illustrated by Align, 

If eaiight in a storm at aca, Sulutava spits pampasu on the sea and say? : ” Clear 
np, clear np In CKnka^ dear up in Kdev'e, clear up in Veala^ clear up, dear up in 
T^rburuvuisu, clear up, clear up in Koltika^ dear up* clear up in Matovagi.'^ Ovaka 
and Kdeve arc m Cbolsetd^ Mato vagi lies m Ysabel. Sulutava may not. kill the 
whale becut 4 ^ it is Leaxha, nor the shark because it is Kagtm, Should he kill a sharkp 
other sharks would sink his canoe. 

Kuinhokoffi 

Tokde of Kumbokota warned Kapu not to kill plgeonn because of Nyatulokete; 
Sogara told him not to HU bats because of Xyatulongi; both are weather gods 
(tam/ua lYimfcfifc) of Kumbokota, 

It woa a veij' common practice for anyone when rain came on to call out 
Jfbide,” without mentioning any named of gocia, 

Croroiiibr^. 

To every direct inquiry in Eddystune aiirl Hoviana it was answered that the 
crocodile is not a god but a NeverthdeziS it constantly appears in 

pray era to gods,, and ifi sacred to the god of Nyatuloki. 

GhatiM and Weather. 

A tipirit Of ghost {iotniiie) can ajiio cause bad weather. IVc have seen that 
Kioka and others refused to take part in the rebuilding of the akull^house in AiVgi* 


Dead in Eddyitoiw of (he Solomons, 
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Shortly afterwutda tliay went to Velkljivolla to buy a slave, but foul weatlicr 
prevented their rettim, Njiruviri in Eddystone went out in a cotioe to conauJt 
spitdta, and 1 went with him. Jrjiruviri said i ** Cotno down, j'oit spirits and ewav 
the canoe, and be propitiou*," Xo reapoiiJM:. " You will not ? " Still no answer. 
" You refuse to come down T’ He tlien gave it up. Later Heanbo consulted them 
with an arm-ring ; the apirita told liim they were angry with Sfjolcffi because <if Aiigi, 
and he might as well stop away altogether, They forgave biui, however, for liiogaviri'a 
sake, who had taken part in 1 he rebuilding and was wdth Njoka. 


FtH-eign Gods. 

Informatiorv was obtained in Eddystone about some gods belonging to other 
islands. 

Higalonji waa the god oJ Nduke. who knocked oil the top of Patukio. Here ia 
a translatirm of a fragment about him 

He is a god in Nduke, a great god. He niade the moimtain in Jfduhe ; he 
was a god hi Nduke and lived on a big rock. He inade the big lake like Pa Na 
Pugde. He made fiabea, sharks; tliere arc crocodiles in the lake; he made the 
big mountain in Nduke. He went to Manuing Btmits; in Patnulofco be made 
. . . then he went to Yaabel; in. Ysabel he remained with hia wife and BOn ; 
then he sent back the child to Nduke; there the child b'ved in Nduke, the father 
in Yftabel. 

A Hncred ring [pttn/n) was brought for sale. It Waa made by a marine god 
{(ftmiso /w w'ftwris). After some reflection the name was given as Heleveni; but 
they seemed so imcertain that it was not bought. 

The grass, says Kutidakolo, belongs tn the god of Kusage {tamtufo 

•pa a snake. His name is Tatambnnujibare. He and Higalonji had a 

feud (Asnn). Higalonji ivfsnt over to Nduke In a canoe and killed ten men, " ] 
have no canoe,” said Tatouibarambam; " never mind, 1 shall swim on the sea,” 
and he swam. He came to Nduko, and with hi» tdl killed ten men. “Tataiii- 
barsmbara came to kill ten men here; T don’t care, fU go to Kusage.” said Higslonji, 
and went and killed twenty. “ Alas 1 I am undone (wkiia)," said Higalonji, “ I shall 
go to his country." He went and killB<l forty men. " AlasJ I am dead," inaid 
Tatambarambara. and killed fifty; be killed the people of Rano to a man, ” Yerv 
good," said Higalonji, " 1 shall give money to Kalu Yeau.’* He wnut to Tetepsre, 
and gave one small ring.one ami'tiug, nneruKV^o, one pantjoein^ and one orange-stained 
ring to Kahi Yesu, " 1 don’t want them,” said Kalu Vesu, " give me mhetumbnin, 
that I may plant tt in my country." So ITignloDji took sonie and presented it to 
Kalu Vesu, who went over to Kueage. He flew up like a bird ; he saw a ninn and 
killed him, saw another and speared liim; he killeii out all the men of Kusage. 
Tatambarambara came nut from hie stone and seeing not one remained \ " Oli ! 
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there k ncit tine loftt" he said* Kflltj Veflu has killed them all and gooe back tfi 
Tetepare/^ Ho came oat and wmt to Rano^ and MUed all the men there with has 
tail: nought remnined hui the birds i that b wkj there are no men now in Rnno. 
Then tlioy made peace by exchanging five orange-stainod rings ; the feusl was settled 
and they dcaistod (an6u?e fU% kana pefig^iri Tnhsto ttri fon#). 

Gmrral Rtnmrk^. 

The knowledge of the gods is very elmhy. Tlieir real names mem to he scaredy 
known, and coofnBioa dccuts. Thus Leoki confused the god of Momura with the 
one w'hose bones nre in Aiigij anti Kimdakolo laijced up the god of Momam and the 
goddess of Nyatulokl. 

To the gods are ascribed certain antiquitiea suck as the mbankij ruddy made 
and enmbroufi sbeD-ringa, which are highly valued. They were the money of the 
gods. Sacred ringa or riifco^ though ven^ modern in appearance, are ahso ascribed 
eometimes to the gods or to them of old {na imni raai). Wood era are put down 
to them : thus they Buggested there waa a god maide our typowriterT and the White 
Mjin was compared to a god, because of the wonders he performs. 


m.—SuTTINO, 

There are two landB of konury nuts (Caiiftriiini sp,), the tnno and tke iiari. As 
We could ohJv disthigiusb them by the abej wc HhaU term them small and large 
kanaiy nuts. 

The tree ]s a very lofty one; a grove of them b called msfo» which also means 
year. The husk of the nut b dark purple^ and has a flavour which recalls a carroty 
The flhell has three edgeSr like a Brazil nut, and is very hard. The kernel is very 
oiiy, and easily slipa out of ita ttldn when picked. When the busk is green and the 
kernel unripe^ it b called MbaloJtaTia; when it is fit to eat but the liilernal skin is 
still white and the husk green, it b \ when fully matured it b iitiw. 

The “ black kanarium " (yjari hoa a black aldu round ike kemeL The 

" cracked ( 1 } kanarium (liL^irt hake) has a shell ready cracked ; this apf>eais to be 
A peculiarity of certain trees. The hermaphrodite [rnwi^Aip] ih intermediate between 
the itari and the vino, 

EddyatonCt especially Xoiovo^ b rich in nuta, and exports them- 


Cliuibiruf f/Jiurwuf* 

There are plenty of expert cliMhers In Eiddystopep whereas in Eoviana only 
nne man here and there has any sktlL ClintTOi are used to protect againBt falb; 
they are called that is “ light,'' Of the four whom we know to liave 

p[:»wiesse<l such charms, three were women* 


Deftd in ike Sol<mions. 
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is eta, Soga^ri'a wife, collects the kUniila creeper and next day makes atridg 
out of it; she places tliis oti a rnnt, folds owr one side of tlie mat, then the 
other. The following dayahe takes out the string after saying : The mnmirQfm 
(foQT times), be proptitiona. tou the mawnnfm^ be propitious, you Nau who knew 
the Tago, be propitioma^ Fondo tbou Kila. Kaniilu, wtio 

IcDew the Narega, wbn knew the mam/iranQ, Noe, Ndcaena, IVTbeki, 

Kaenc, Valeke^ tliey who knew the mowr^ra^n.” (XJjVIIa.) Another version rims : 

Mamarfim (four times}, be propitloua, he propitious you spirits of the mtmurnmf 
atrengthen the braaeb and be propitious when these men.climb ; lot his hand clutch 
it, let Ide nails elntoh it, let his leg clutch it, be propitious, ninmamna, I say,^^ 
(XL^TIa,} The meu then tie it over one shoulder and under the other arm: if 
there is enough sstring they put it on croBawise. She hangs several leaves of ougongu 
on the neck, also pepeii, one pair of /Ji'Jtu leaves; one of pusi, two leaves 

of ynahnjiri are tied on the hand. There m no sirokuig (ji^nZo) “hccaiise it is not 
a cure (m(iario)/^ If a man in spite of the charm falls, he b not killed, if anyone is 
killed by a fail, Xeta is the firift to go up to the body. She makea a noise (/oJto) 
as in driving away pigs, and throws stones into the biunh all round ; the rope with 
which the man clinibed remains Imr^rii^ down Erom the tree ; she puts her foot 
upon the dead body, holding (turmeric !) in her hand and abuses 
him : thing [ Confining house ! Af ter birth.f (Nn fm, mm, mi ilgange,) She 
then pidlfl down the man^s rope and cools it with two leavt^ of pepeu in each hand, 
and ppittiDg afto upon it snys : ** Depart for ever^ thou ghost^ do not come back to 
this country, thou ghost here^ and do not ... do not think of this countrj'' I 
this is your going and do not come back, go down to Ganonga/' {SLVIIL) The 
men then carry off the rope. >leta also spits {hisuruma) on the body and all round 
it; the coqise is then removed with shouting and thniwing of stones^ N^eta heads 
a troop armed with stems of piro with which they threaten as with a spear; the 
body is cast into the sea, follawed by a shower of stones, sticks and leaves. The 
muiu need not be killed on the spot to be thus ill nsed^ for one who fell down in 
Peperc and dicil before reaching Olepeuinga waa cast into the sea. 

Ketft can also enre a naui whose fall was not fatal; she strokes [vffuki) mith the 
leal and tuber of an^^mymg: " Ee propitioufl, thou apirit of the imtmtiram and eause 
thia man to live; let him not die/’ (XLIX.) She hangs jwpeu, pihi. pmi ami 
Qngoiuffi nn the neck and m^dunjiri on the hand ; oiVo and ptimpma are spat 
(twsuri/inyij ; the string of kitatHa is put on as a shtmlder-belt ^dth the same prayer 
as when preparmg men for the ascent. The cure lasts four days* There is no food 
taboo. The cure came to I^cta through her father/’ l^ailulu. 

Miei*8 ffUTswfirano was brought from Kiamba near Kokohalle in Rn^iami by a 
iFiVu a red bird that eats coco-uut. Miid learned it from hb mother for a fee of one 
shell-ring- He makes striug (yiwm) of pUidu skinned and drietl in the aim; he 
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the strings t-brnugli on ann-ring^ ties them rtinnd it# mid puts the whole into 
n mat ^ next morning he puts on each man two^ first im the rights then on the left, 
^lyiDg {piloa) \ Here is the etrmg, you let ns climbs be wondered ntA 

bang on, stand on, and be propitious; if I faD^ let me not die.” (L.) The leaf 
caiUefJ rfrio maiena m indeterminate quantity is eaten with betel mixture. If a man 
falls and dies^ Misi’'s mother goes first to put her foot on the body, and is followed 
by other women ; it is forbidden to men ; they may not even look on w'hile the 
w-oiiien convey the body to the Ejea with abusive language. If the man is not killed,. 
Alisi puts string (^atri/u) ujion him and hangs pepcH on his neck. He made a atate- 
meut to be received with caution, that he coold not cure a man who had not put on 
mifffuiftitui before going up. 

The New Ymr^ 

Before the selulI] kanary Le quite ripe they hold the ttlikde^ Wo were told that 
it occurred before our Eirrival, T t occurs ten days before the festiviJ of tviAi^arihi, 
#0 that either the Latter festh'sl must have been going on for auine time before we 
became aware of it, or the titikele really iix»k place during our aojoum unknown 
□£+ Our mforniutiDu is slight, but may he quite complete notwithstanding^ 
*Pwo sprays of small kanary leaves (ieif) are tied on the sknll-liouac on each side, ami 
puddings are iiinda with last yearns large kanary nuts. As a specimen of prayer we 
w'ere giv'en the words: 'VEst the new crop, I hang up the bunches for you^ the 
gbfflts/* (LI,) The same procedure is followed, they say, as at the offering of iirat* 
fruits [TxiAiwifrij. If ocj priest be present^ they bang the bimobes on the 

tree. The ceremony is hdd first at the skull-house in Angi+ 

Hftrresl. 

TLe tree^ as was ineiitioned+ is saeended by means of ropea ; the lino has atrong 
branches wdiich, if tied together, win bear the man's weight as ho goes about pickuig 
the untfl. In Ove, Binjn climbs first of ail, and performs the ceremony of Hiding 
^ffohmo) d€5§cribed in the chapter cm gods (Pt, 11), 

In breaking the nut, the custom is to Isy it dcvwn, and with one Blow of a sstone 
to strike ofl the husk and crack the shell along the edge. According to Hcana tliia 
method is not enjoined by a taboo, as is the method of breaking the large kanarv* 
Aa the nnt is sumU and has to be held between the Lhumb and fnreiingeT, a stone 
is mconvemently large; a ^mall hanmitfr (Hwo} is therrfore preferred; a bit of 
kanda creeper is thinned dorwn ao as to be very flexible; the end is bent back, a 
hjug round stone nr a piece of iron is inserted in tie loop an*! bound fast with pulo^o 
or European stulf; strmg ond the creeper are nko used to wind round the hnft. 
Thus n small hamm er with a flexible haft is obtained, A sharp blow with this will 
bruik and crack the nut« 
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First~Ffii\ts. 

The iiist-fraitii of tlip omBlI konary haw to be nffered to the spirits under puin 
of their displeasure, which causeg sichueas r the spirits Hint cause this diaeaiw; are 
calk'd A VO, This ceremoaj is cflUecl fahimUt a foreign name to judge from the h. 
It alsj seems to he called awo garanJia. that is the “ New Year." or “ New Crop." 
The festival opens at the sknll-Louse in Aiigi ; then comes Pa Soi, then Pa vino ; 
all three are ” place belong tooFCUru (god)," and the god prescribed tlie order ■ the 
otlier skull-hoiises follow indiacriminately. We witnessed the whole rituaj at Jfbnkia 
on Jline Idth. and comments upon it were aftenvarda obtained. The ]jajiy, including 
Narcti m priest (Pt. T, p. 105), proceeded up into the bust ; they carried a big 
cylindrical mortar (A'oJ^fc) and pestle (finiu). On arriving at the ate, Narcti began 
to cut down the ferns with an iron knife, and pull down the high &mu stems that 
GDclosed the sknll-hnuiie with its growth. This sltull-houae woa of the usual 
lyi«! with galvaniised-iron ruof, three mfj<iTiki, one shell-ring and one 
Tlie leaves Ining up at the tiliheU were still there; a platform, tabooed to laymen, 
exteUfted before the house. It belonged to Jfjiruviri, Nareti and others, who were 
all present but two. One boy not connected with the ekull-house attended bv 
invitation, and one man because of his wife. After he had finished Ids aurk, Nareti 
came ami sat in the part that is not sacred (/Wfiihu). A fire was lit with matches 
and Bweet yams and bananas laid upon it in their natural state; n basket full nf 
small katiary nuts ready shelled and cooked waa opened; those nuts were said to 
come from a sacred tree in Pea reserve exclusively for the festival of first- 

fruits (iviAiinhi). Some of it wa.s placed on the sacred platform, whence Nareti took 
it and emptied it in a clam-shell (moso) in which he pounded up the nuts luid sweet 
yanut with a stone pounder; the pudding so made he tied up in a riNu leaf and 
ptacerl it on the stone foundations of the sktiU-house ; with an ember from the other 
fire he kindled a little wood on the stones, tore a strip of the envelope of the pudding, 
and taking aomo pudding put it on the lire and sjioke some words; he then tied 
the leaf CD a vonj^tnboe tree. After fanning the fire intfj a flame, lie mtbdrew 
to luH former place. In the meantime the sweet yams had been pounded up, and 
then nuts were added, and the whole pchjudccl up again, Nareti received aoiue of 
this pudding, and [ilaced part of it on the common fire as on ctfering (lYnmOo) nnd 
ate up the rest. It seemed not unimportant that the pudding laid on the oltjir 
should be wholly consnmed, since Nareti twice went to fan it again and got some 
more firewood to activate it. iNiddlngs were then i^Tapped up in simt leaves heated 
to make them t;upp]c ; everybody received one, including Nareti, These pucMinga. 
being made at a akull-houae, are taboo to woman; we all ate some and wrapped up 
the remainder to crafty away. Before going do™ iiifain, Nareti went up to the house, 
took off hiti ana-ring, and held it up and spoke; varioufl iiue&tioiw were suggc.sted 
by the nidookers, one concerning the “dm iff la," or White lien: the ring for a 
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long time did not mov^e; at ImL N^aretrs ami h^m to wliir] mimd, gr-nerally going 
round twice at a tiiaae„ sometiinei only once+ at others elev^en or t^velve times ; the 
rate vortEd^ once there was a dnrmg wliicli the hand vibrated, then the whole 
arm waa again whirled rnand. After some forty-eight aiaswers, as it appeared^ we 
ttiok the Wav home in bn order whieh bore no relation to that of our going up, and 
proceeded to discusa the cereoiotij, Aa a specimen of the words spoken wrhile putting 
the pudding into the sacred fire we were given tlie following: Here la tlie pudding 
for you the ghosts, be propitJouB, let ua not be 111+ we men/’ (LIT.) The pudding 
first given to ITareti ia called ** pudding ” (]^wiui col€^m), "Wlim putting some of 
it in the fire be aaya ; Here Js the pudding for you the spirits ; eat first; let us 
men eat aftenrurds/^ (LOl.) If Nareti does not eat all ho puts the rest into t)ie 
Jire or gives it to an old man. Mhiiir another priest, says he hangs what Ke leaves 
on a tree. The ghosts were slow in answering wlien questioned, ao they w'ere told 
to be quick as we wanted to go; it was suggested they might be afraid of the 
White Men present^ but they did not objeotp and they ossurcfl ns we should not 
be Ul. 

Xot ail priesfts (mnn) can divine (rttutrtstf); for instance JIbiu; someone has 
to do it for him. OuriouKlv enough, Kundaite cannot divine, though he can conjure 
up ghosts at Londn (Pt. p, ^). If there ia no priest they put intii the cooking Gro 
[iX'ii a pudding ^loimded in an ordinary mortaj+ and a layman ties the 

sifiti leaf on the mnjmnboe.. The clam-Hhdl and mortar are kept in the skult- 
house. 

The attendance in Mbakia Beemfl to have been quite a hu-ge one—nine men. 
Hilt counting ourselves. Other skuU-hotises fteem to he disposed of quite perfunC' 
torily. At oue of them the attfinrlance cotiRiatEd of the priest and his daughter 
ooly, imd he did not know the names of the iniiiates. A W'oman could attend here, 
because there were womeu^s skulls along with the menn; at Mbakia women might 
not attend. At another atuU-house there were four women and a boy of ten or 
thcfeabouts; he had to make the burnt oiSering in the coimiion firE, We att^ded 
a burnt offering in Pa Na Gundu+ where there was no prieist, only a man and two 
boys. Tlie man hiimed some pudding in the coninion Gre^ and tied on tbe vot^ambt^ 
tree the pudding intended for the sacrtGcial fire (tlu mt'amiro) ; there was no ” fust 
pudding/* 

First-fruits ore also oSered at shrines such as that of the Mad One (/tiiftini) in 
Tetege. 

The riteti went on all through Jidy. We believe that in Pa Xa Quudu was oa 
late as Augtiat. The pfjople do not wait till they are all over before they begin 
eating nuts,. 

The following specimen of prayer was given by Mbiu, the priest: This is the 
pudding for you ghosts, I eat the new crop j be propitious^ let the branches be strong^ 
let the topes be strong/* (LIV.) 
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thf; Hutu lire UeiTig imd actively for profane feasta and evemlBy 
conHuiaption ; if ei man jjivjtc^ others tn cotne and pick his nute for him he has to 
pay in the shape of a knikm." Thug Leiiihti entertained hia friendfl in Murondu 
oil Tuly 26th t cooked bread-fruit anil bananas, and. as usueiJ, the gueMs prepared 
the food. Owing t^i nTimberR. a long troiiglnras used Instead of theordinnrr mortar. 
Tliese troiigk^j ah^o called kobik^ are like fliig-out canoes; the hollow has veirtical 
sides^ square end a, and greater deptik than breadth i the aolid wood runs out to a 
IKilnt. The length varieSp but we have seen ironc ns large as in Rovinna, and none 
on wliich any art had been dis^ilayec]^ The pounderSi men and children^ sat in a 
rtkW on dther aide. As pea ties th^ hud tut thick branches^ and removed the hark 
at one end. It w'as jolly work^ am I variation.^ Ln rhythm enlivened the proceed inga* 
About half will pound in slow time \mi\ the nthera in double time (reiii/eijfJj while 
one or tw'o strike the aides of the trough in rapid measure and varying rhythm ; 
sometimes they drop into a slow measure^ tihumping the bread-fruity tJiendmw'ing 
the pestle towards tbcni so m tn strike the rim ol the trough ; then getting tired of 
the sporty they ilropped into fin irregular go-aa-ynu-plcase. Bananas were pounded 
IIj> vrith the bread-fruit * this was taken out ami gpr&ad on a leaf of poro ; pounded 
nut ( wi{ne) wjta added and kne^ckd into it ; the whole was made into the shape of a 
roly-poly, which was diviih^d into halls for puddings. Puddings thus made are called 
rah I, and are used when the nuta are not ah^mdani, iu order that they may not run 
Out too soon. Otlienviae the nu^ are pounded into the dough. When the feast b 
over the trough ja overtumeilp the pounder bt stuck between the Wall plato and the 
thatch. The small mortars are stuck on the pestles^ Before use a mortar ia held 
oviir the fire to smoke out the msecU. 

BcHides bananas, sweet yams^ anfj bread-fniit, taro and horse taro are u^d^ 
Taro seems to be the most prized. 

The pudding is laid on a leaf of which is folded and Lied round with the 
partly detached rib. 

Yumu is the generic term for puddings but it also refers more particularly to 
pounded pud dingus as oppoaed to gratefl ones, im la made of bananng scraped raw 
out of their skins and pounded up with nuts, then cooked* Rfjffese is the most 
esteemeel kind ; it is made with tam^ or f ailing that, with horse taro (I'-rVi). The 
taro h grated on corrugated iron pierced with holea ; formerly they used a grater 
made of branches of thorn {binda] tied f^arulJel to one anotber. The grated :3tuff is 
then pounded tip with nuts, and taken out of the trongh with a paddle* The 
puddings are then cnoked in hot stoned. The nven is not s tink in the gfounds but 
the hot stonea arc contained hetw'een four logs, leaves are laid on them, and pierced; 
the puddings are heaped on these It^Hves, and the whole ia again covered with leavea 
with a few hot stoneg on the top. Such puddings are leas gluey than the ponndeni 
ones. Huge grated puddings, called jtfihi are made for the mrcfa festival. 
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Xutij are also eaten plam^ raw tir roasted ; they can be mixed with edible leiiveSj 
such ail and nekn, 

Smotnl Sui^^ 

Nuta are smoked for keepipg* They are then made into packages. The ndetm 
ifi a square parcel wrapped in jiwti leaves and tied with kandfi ; it looks like a anmll 
pillow. The mbomboro is much larger and more elaborate; it is in shape like a kirgf^ 
tliick satisage, several feet long. Some are made “m thick as a scbooner'H maftt/" 
The nata are pounded and pressed together, and wrapped in leaves of kiiikifiu, and 
wound round with a strip of barkn The whole is encloi^^d in leavea of sinu ; njififmo 
creeper Is tied lengthw-tse very close together i the atrings, m it were, are kept from 
elipping by njinonn tier! toimd the mhmHljoro at interv^als^ forming a loop round e^'ery 
string, fl niethofi called /loli AtsfiMr-i; or else the njiiiono may be wound spirally 
rouml. The enria ul four stripa nl guM forming a cross arc uiiclofled in one end of 
the mtn>mb(>ro ; the jfOAo is platted to form a cord to suspend the whole. Mlxfmh&ro 
are rare in Eddystonep and the teclmifi^ue appears to belong to Vella! avoUa, 
dumiiijes were made for us by a man of Vellalavella. Pmupinmu appears to be 
another term for the Bame packing. These packages arc kept over the smoke. 

Lt^rge Kunmg 

The large kimar)' nuts begin about August. 

The branches of the tree that bears the large kanmy" are too weak to beat a 
man's weight; they cutmat therelore be picked Eke the Bmail kanarji* niitJs, but 
must be pulled ofi with a pole at the end of w-hicli a hook is tied to form a hook. 

The nutSj being larger, are crojcked with Etoncs ■ it Is absolutely neceflaar^" t^i 
stjind it lip in striking (jfl the husk, then lay it down^ "To proceed aa is done with 
UiE sniaJl katiary would make the tree harren^^ this h the auhject of a tambu. The 
same method is practisefl in Roriann. but enfotccKl by convenience and not by n 
taboo; the neuaon there given h that the husk of the large kanary unt is t-r>n thick 
bo be struck off with the same blow as crai^ks the shelL 

It ia not usuftl to make the large fcanary nuts into packages, such as the wiiowiiffi'o, 
though it IB done* They are generally pr^orved in thdr shells, probably because 
they are not huskccl aud cricked w’itb one and the same blow’ like the small variety. 
The unshelled nuta are heiified upon the shelf (lyofljifjmto) over the smoke; for 
trail e they arc plaited round with cociii-nut leaf into a beH-^hapeil package; the plait¬ 
ing ends at the top in iw’o tailH by which they are hung. Nuts often go bad in the 
shell, and are then called : they are not w^usted, for during the slow proceedings 
of a saoTifice. some will spit tbem on the rib of a coco nut leaf and roast thein, thus 
nuikiug them palatable. 
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StntA‘ed Nai Fe^HvfiL 

Nuts smoked in the shell are called nJttki ; the fruita, tlie *' iisiv amuked nuts/" 
Aa they are called {n^nki gttmmbft) must be offered tn the spixita : though freah nuts 
are eaten Ireely^ the baskets of presen^c+i nnts may not be eonijunied till the burnt 
offeringa Iiave been held. I witnessed this ceremony as performed on November 
ii^th ia Ahgi, which hore^ as at the New Year, opens the aeries of sacrifices. The 
fiarty present consisted of fourteen men and boys, including Bembti, the chiel, 
Fandai'igeto, the priest of the gods, and St^ge, the Tnortiiary priest. St»ge cle 4 LTed 
away the growth all rounds then pounded up some nuts in a small mortar taken 
frf>n:i inside the skull-house ■ he addod no taro or anything. He emptied the mortar 
on four leaves of ngt4^u, and then put the nuts bit by bit mt^> the fire \ while be 
did so, Pandaiigeto spoke the following praj^r, each clause of which eorrespands to 
four portinns of nuts as pnt into the lire. The prayer runs: Yours the thonsiiud 
earthquakes, yours the tliciusarid! droughts. Yours the priests. Youns thf? Scolding 
Stump. Yours the priests. Yours the Stranded Stump. Youis the prieErts.'" And 
?iO he gioea on, mentioning various shrines of gods, followed by their priests. Then 
he proceeds : “ Yours V arna Ita. Yours Varna Lavata. Your^ the whale. Yours 
the rifoiiffiit Yours the crocodile. Yours the shark. Yours the king fish. Youth 
the waspv Yours the ketagegf,, . . . Yours the ceutipede. Yours the red ant. 
Yoiifs the black ant. Yours the ndni, the menemeue.^' (LV,) No one would have 
guesaetl that PauJa ivaa praying ■ he was squatting on the ledge above the skull- 
house, find seemed to be looking vacantly, while the others went on with their work. 
Tlic earthquake probably refers to the god of llomara, and 1 conjecture the drought 
to refer to the griddess of Nyatulcki. The itwe inmfi nr ttmittm are the deceased 
| 3 rieHtj 5 . Njura pounded up two puddings and gave one to Njukili, who ate first 
h(M:4ms** he used to be priest in Angi; the other he gave to Soge^ who ate next, 
l^aIldat]g(^to took the foUoIes of a tyx^o-nut leaf, and detached the bkdt from the rib 
on either side part of the way dowTi 7 nn each nb he spitted two sets of fotur nut 
kernels ■ he tied the free ends of the hludea on a ioiy£i» 4 Zsx> tree abLUit ton yards 
from the >jkull-house. This is callerl and is done at all the 6 kulhhcusfie&, but 

not exactly in the same way. After this, puddings were eaten as ui?iml. The offering 
of plain nuts, without taro or sweet yams. Is peculiar to Angi. 

In Ogogo there are coco-nut treeR specially Tcservetl for hanging up kernels 
fiPiijitrui'); these pjdnis arc taboo to v,iomcn and small boj’s. In Patiniiini we found 
the coco-nut rib bent in two and placed astraddle on a brimch with kernehi spittefi 
nn cflcfi cm). 51biu strings four kernels at each end of eight riba, sind hangs them 
upr four on cither aide of the skull-honse ; thia as it is called, belongs to the 
ghosts {tomriig}. Then he tiinkea a pudding of sniokcil nuts and sweet yams, saying : 
** This is the pudding for you, the ghosts, wartl off sickness, disease; let us he whole ; 
be propidous.yym ghosts.” {L\T.) If no priest is present^ a layman hangs the mjt^ 
*m the 
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In Pa Sfji^ Mki puts four pudding m the cotiicioD fire. In Pa Vinri, Soge 
c^lfcrs np lout puddiiigs. There \n tirt formal prayer of the vamvmu type at cither ot 
these pbices. 

The smoked nuta were offered up iP Titiro, Kiiri^'?ir», on the same dajr as at 
Pa iioi. The prayer haa been given in the chapter on god^. 

On November 'iCtth the festival was held in Kirvc^ near Koluka, The skuii-houKe 
was nf cf>rn]gatefj iron and ^malh but judging from thi^ number!^ ami peraouages 
present, not unimportant. Puddings were made with taro. Unlorttmalely, the 
burnt oUering ixtdk place wliile we were lonking rmind the place* hut they said 
pudding ftnd bnnitci were offered up. for ten bonitns iiad beep eaiight; after that 
ever}' one ate bonito luid pudding. Kainyirar the priestr and An>Dka both faileil 
to get an anewiir In divining with the shell ring, but Eonda gnoceeded. and replaced 
the flheU ring on the hrunclL On the way down Koinyira pnrterl from um. taking 
just enough pudding to offer up at another ahrine. He went afone, 

EjTjm'L 

5uts being abkindant in Eddystnuc are exported i a some 3 feet 

high and 4 iniiiheia thick is worth a ehield. The export is to Luiign, Qanongn, and 
Ttoviana. 


rJie Stotcii Mbohiboro. 

By IjMjki. 

The }>eople were in a certain place gathering nuts and tiiakirig Two 

men wcat out to Eoinbu ; all the people were ^way at noon : they went in, saw 
A imd stole it. Another day they all went gathering nuts again and tdt 

them in the house; there was no one in the house; the tw'o men ^ent again to 
steal. “ This is the secemd ttroe we have put nuta into the house; wt have not seen 
the thieves. Tut me in a big and bang it up in the house, so that I may 

keep watch,” said Tuuutuiiupondu. They put him inside a wihoirriioro, and liung kiui 
up underneath the house. “ You go to the place you want to go to work in: I 
ehall remidn in the house and keep watch Inr the two vrho steal our nutsJ* Let 
us go/" said the two luenj everybody is away ; let us go and steal.” “ Now' you 
stay here, 1 sliall follow the path to look at the house. If no man b there, we 
%vjll go ; if there are people, let us not go into the house.” He stood near the houso 
and isaw no one; be b>oked all round, fie went back to fetch the one who wiis 
keeping watch on the path ; they came to the Iioime. '"There h nobody in the 
house; take a stick and let us carry this robo/uftoriJ here,” They carried it and set 
out: it was TunutuuupOJida who Imd been put Iniiide the mboofbiiro, One mau went 
before and one behind, carrj'ing it oluug the path. The man who wau i:iEliiDd eaw’ 
Tuiiutuiiupouda^s leg, which had broken tlirough the mbombora. *" I u-ant to relieve 



Jovrnal of-tkt Soi/af dntAKpdogieal Jmalitvte, Vel, Ul, 1B2:!, Plah JF/i. 
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myself, and we need a rest tw," said he. So he put down the mbamboro and had 
a rest. The mm who went to relieve Mu^f ran away. The other who renminod 
waited and waited and waited l no one came backn Tunutnimponck broke the 
mb&nAoro and hit the roan who was waitiag, then went in quest of the other^ went, 
went^ went, and found him at his house; he kQled him also. 

This is a tmo story. TohutniVaponda lived in F&ndaka in the bush behind 
Masiiru. 


ftiinATA C7 Past 1* 

Piige 102, line 18—Kor ** now read not/^ 

,, IQij ,, 19—For n^iamra ” read " fidnnaiiaru/* 
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THE FESTIVAL OF SAN ZOPITO AND THE OX AT LORETO 

aprutino. 

By J* A, Sprangeh. Florence* 

IWrrn I^lates XX asd XXI,] 

1_—Fehulitt FfianVAijS in the Abru^, 

LojtETO Afrittino a Urge village of the AbmEzir aitiiatod on the top o( a hill 
amid lUirlulatirig fUlda^ about twenty miles from the Adriatic coast, and over 
sevenly mOcij from its more [ainoua namesake near Aaeona {PI. XX^ Fig. 1). Se^^cral 
industries flourlijh In the more or less immediate neighbourhood,^ but Loreto itaeU, 
fanoouB for its olive oil, ia, as it always has been in the past, an almost exclnaively 
agricultural^ comm iitiify * 

We iraanot, therefore, be surpriijed to find in this place a yearly ceremony of 
a d^idcdly tmturiatic chariicterp in close connection with the chief means of UvelL 
hood of the popubtioUn 

The mdstomec of auch a festival here appeara aU the more natural when we 
consider that other ceremonies of a s i m ilar nature are by no means wanting in the 
AbruzKt. Thus the Feast of SerpentSp celebrated at Cocullo on the first Thursday 
in May* in honour of St. Dominic^ plainly recaUs the primitive fertility-spirit, the 
Agatlios Daimon represented by the miake on many ancient 13 reek coins and reliefs,® 
and especially the wdl'known relief of the Eumenides of Argos,* 

At this festival of St. Dominic a procearion takes place, in which an image 
of the saint b carriedt ** literally covered with live snakes which the peasants of the 
place compete m catching to adorn the $tstne and to cany in their hands in the 
proceasion.”* 

The fact that this ceremony is supposed to render those that purticipate in it 
immune from anake-bite^ offers, it is tme, an analogy- with the Yokut rattle-snake 
dimce in California^* but tho time of year at which the Feast b held would appear 
to indicate that, even if the serpents are not HCtimlly to be “ regarded ns cmboiiiineEte 

^ Sffowoiii and ctpth ore mhnufootiiml al ColimEvkia^ peredkiti urare at Otti 8 * Angelo^ 
etc. Sto Enrbo Abbate^ GviM (Hotna, 1603 >- 

* J. E- Huroon, TSmw, pp, 

* ReprodtiDiid in J. E. Hsrdjson'& p, 2gl. 

* EnneMj Abbate, Gavh idrAbmzsa (Roma, 1903L part Up p 1»4. 

* Abbate* loe. <ri^> * 

"• S, PwTfWSi Tribasef^alifiirnm {Weuhlngtoii, 1977), pp. UBO r/., quoteil by Frflawr, Tfte 3fa^i-e 
Ar^ L P« 
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of the tree-spint or com-spinthey nevertbeli^ partake more of the mtpr« of 
Agitthoi Dainioties than of mere cmblema of a form of conto^^t magie, Ttia 
aiippOHitiori gains m streagtii when we coBSider that St. Dominic: of CoeuUo does not 
merely defend mim from snake-bites; he also protects the crope frcun caterpilkTS.* 

Fertility festivals of a more obWous type and more evident orij^ are thoise 
held at Bisgmra ood Bisenti. At the former village " over a hoodred paek animaJa 
—bojnscs^ asses and miiles—ladeo with com, go in proceasion to Oar Lady of the 
Snow ; the faithful ride on the packs, with wreatha of corn-ears on their bead£ and 
necklaces of macaronJ, and lay thesR gifts at the feet of the iniiige."* 

Frtmi an in^ription foimd at- Bugoara it wxudd appear that there was once a 
temple of Ceres there * Mid this ia all the more probable, since the Churcb of Sancta 
Maria ad TJives at Piandla, also in the Abnizzi, is known to have been a temple of 
Ceres tn ancient 

These facts pomt to a case of sarvivid of a feast of Demeter, now transformed 
into Our Lady of the Snows, 

' ■ At Bisettti, uiimerous young girls, with baskets of com on their heads, lead 
through the streets a donkey hefiring ou its back a larger basket: and they enter 
the Churcli of Our liiidy of the Angels to moke their aflering^ aingiag/’* 

BiseJiti is flail] to have been an emanatiou of Greek coloniea isfablialieil on 
the coast of the Adriatic.”^ 

The analogy of these with countless fertility ceremonies from pre-hietoric 
times to our own day in olher fisrts of the world m obvious. 

The Festival of San 2opito at Loreto Aprutino presfinta, however, cerbiiti 
sfHfcial charncteristica that induced me to be a spectator ihtireof this year m order to 
study it at close quortens, 

TI,—Tite OFncTAL Account of the Ohjois the Festttal, 

Before proceeding to the descriptinn of the ceremony os 1 saw it, and with 
the enquiry into the probahk Hrsit origina of the various pari» thereof it mny he 
advisable Wj gi’^^ the official account of the origin of the festival, as iumished to 
me by the conrtm'^ of tlfce Moat Keverend Abbot of Loreto AprutiiiOj the learned 
Don Luigi di Vestea, on the basis of ecclesiasticaJ documents. According to the 
version accepted and pubhshed abroad by the Church the story runs as follawa :— 

The revival of piety that took place throughciut Italy at the begmniug of the 
eighteenth centnty was very keenly felt in Lireto Aprudno, It caused the people 

» J. G. Friuwrp HiiaHtfJul, It, 43^ 

^ (iflbriefc 13*AailimiKi^ SfHtUe dtUa '* La Aneia.'’ 

* D^AiuiurttiUi aj>. eii. 

* Do NmOp quoted by Aht«te, ojs. rit»part IL p. 19-- 

* Abbtte, op. part U, p, 465, 

■ Ablftte, piiit IJ^ p, 45 L 
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to Tefllm- that, although th^y ElrEady two j^troD ftainta m St, ThoniEfl 

Aq^iiiita^ M<i St* 3Ikhad, yet thdr town dul aot hold witliin its wttMa the body smd 
bJood of nny rub samt whom thty might tall eotiTely and cxoltiEdvelj their own. 
The town Corporation or Unis^ersita Comunale accordingly requested the Bbhop 
of Penne to iatereede on their i>ehalf with the Holy See in order to obtain the 
fnlQliJient of their wiBh. 

Pope Clement XI not only ligreed to let the Loretani Lave a aaint of iheir own, 
but invited a canon of the Chapter of Penne to come to Rome and choose for 
hiniBell the relica of a fudul ami niartyf from the CataLombe of SC Callbctus. 
Canon di Matteo was entruBted with tlii^ important miBHion, and accordingly on 
October ISth^ ITld, he them the fdics contained in a tomb over which the tmme 
alone oi the Saint—-Zopitus—could In? decipheted. 

Any details m in the Saint*a life and origin that may huTc been depietadg, 
as on the ceiling of Ids chapel in the Abbey Clmrch at Loreto,^ or related, 
as in current verabua of the legend*’* are therefore now' officially admitted to bo 
apocryphal 

The relics* conflicting of the lK)nea anti a phial of hloofl of the Saint, were placed 
in a wooden chest and transported from Rome to Pemie, whence, on the Monday 
after Pentecost, of 1711, they were carried m procession—“ honoritice translaUj^ 
as the entry in the Maj'lytolognuii has it—from Penne to Loreto Aprutino (a distance 
of about five mileB)^ nnd their final reception in the Abbey Church of Saint Peter 
was celehrnta fen^enti ohseqnio, mirifico apparatn, fideque permagna/* 

The chest was placed under the altiLr of St . Thomas AquinaSp a wooden bust of the 
Seict was CBJVtd^ holding in ita right hand the {mLh of martyrdom, and tw^o festivals 
instituted, one on October I3th, the day on which the relica of the Saint were 
discovered in the Catacombs of St, CalliitiiB, and one on Wlilt-lloiiday, the day on 
which they were carried in proresBiQU, from Penne to Loreto. To commemorate 
the latter event a pfocei^on was mrluded tn the festivah hi which repreflentative 
groups of the local artizans were to take part, like the guilds in religious ptocesaion^ 
m riDrenec, Siena, and other cities. Since the occupations nl the Lotetanj were* as 
has been said, almost exclusively agricultural* and the gtcmpif cfmslfited of 
" Potato ri*^ (oh ve^ tree tifuners), ■* Trnppctt4iri" (olivo-preaa workers), " Zappa tori ” 
(diggers), “Aratoti" [plciughnieoh and so forth, it was nahiral that some emblem 
alinuld be souglit for thal might in a aeneo represent them all, in the samn way as 
the enormous Wax candles, hearing little wooden images of a plough or oLlief 

* Tiid I ttaro ta i^ufrstieDi. dAting frum the countnaitian of tikf cliApeJ (1#43 J* repMcula 

Sst. ZopitD# I wrfnra a llomalj wbci 1# iiyina to nuhlf? liiui deny ilia Iiwlli- 

* As* fat LiiatAurep the st&tefat'iil. Hint &pUiis wba a ^'oujig ttme from AbIk Minur* quoted 

by I>r. Acertw irt nn article yn Hie subject in [I Risor^minio paiblinhiN-l nt flome^ 

May l&^O* This Ftatcrae^nt may, lioTSWcr* liave nriRCfi from Llic neigh IjQurhood of tbc 

tomb to titlicra known to Itnve ctmtained llui bodies of porscinB from thnt part of the world. 
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afiricuJiariJ iiuplemeats, repisscntod the singla a€|»afate groupa,* Wh*t more 
fittiog than that such an emhlem should be fotuid in the person of an ox It 
admitted that the exact date wheti an ox first figured in the Feast of St. Zopito is not 
known, hut some time about 1712-15 Ls suggcated. This officially relegates the 
following account of a niiratiuloiis origin of the porticiputjoo of tlia ox to the realm 
of tigeufh It is stated tliat while the relics of the Saint were being brought from 
Peime to Loreto on Whit-5tonday, 1711, a peasant waa ploughing a field by the 
roadside with two wliite oxen yoked to Ida plough. When the procession passed 
by he deliberately neglected to salote it, not eircn uncovering himaelf, for he was 
an unbeliever ; but his oxen, recoguiaing the relics of a holy saint and martyr, 
knelt on their knees until the }U'Oces.<iion had passed. The ploughman, seeing this 
miracle performed before Lis very eyes, was converted from thenceforth. The legend 
is, however, still related and believed among the [teasanirr of Loreto. On 
Koveuiber 1st, 1843, the W'oodeii image above referred to was, as usual, exposed for 
the veneration of the faithful on UTut-Monday, when a strange thing happened : 
drops as of perspiration were Heen to be jKUiring down the face of the image I The 
mintole continued for three days, dorkig which time Sfonsignor the Biahop of Penne 
was enabled to come to Loreto and verify and vouch for the occiirrence. 

In consequence of this miracle a special chapel was construeted for the Sidnt 
in tile Abbey Church ; a handsome ailwr uni replaced the wooden cheat as a 
receptacle for the relics, which were now placed in the marble altar of the Samt's 
own chupcl, behind a drop-curtain that is only druwn down on WTiit-Simday 
morning, and is again raised on the following Tuesday evening. The miraculouB 
wooden image uras placed in a niche behind the altar, and another image made, of 
solid silver, to be carried in procession on the festival of the l^aint. The cliapci was 
completed in 1865 hy the addition of the untcchspel povement. 

Votive offerings were, till a short time ago, hung about the waits of tJie chapiil, 
but they Lave become so nuraeToiie that they have bwn removed and stored in an 
adjacent receea of the clinrrh. The most recent of these votive ofieemgs, a gdt 
frame containing a small tdjver leg, crutch, etc,, is now hanging on one of the 
columns in the main aisle, together with a letter signed by the donor explaining how 
his wish had been granted by 8t, Zopito, and his wounded leg cured so that he could 
now walk. 

Ill —The Festivaj, oy Sas Zlpito. 

The actual Festival lasts three days; it begins with the unveiling of tiie urn 
on the morning of Winit^Sunday, while the bonds of tlie neighbouring vtlJagea 

' '* After csotfaj study, wr may assert tlmt this is aolrly a form of bunia^ that, from the 
first yean, th» phiugbiiicii and the cattle-breeders lu gimrral—wbu enn now eonetitute a Iiurb 
perrentagr of the populstkiii of unr Cbmime — tiegsn to render to thi' paUeti saint, in s somrwliat 
original ffimi, but one that ia iH'ricelly bi arcord with the nieanui|i and ini]k>rtance uf the ox ia 
our mm] ocutipmy."—Dr. Arerlio, op. cit, 
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aBaembletl id the porch of the Abbey Chitfch, piny the Italian Royiil March. This 
particular piece is periormed aa being the highest mueical honour which it is possible 
to pav to the Celestial patron of the place, though its perfomiatice m such a 
connection is distinctly unusiinl, anil hardly in accordance with the present relations 
of the Vatican with the Hoyal House. 

On this Bsme raoming the oi is led through the streets of the village, while 
a houjsfr-to-houee coUectaon tJikes piece. It is also led into the ehurch and 
made to kneel before the image of the Saint. This part of the pracceduigs I did 
not mvseli witness, as 1 only arrived in l/Jrnto on the twening of Whit-Punday 
itself. 

I was informed that the ox is offered spontone-iuisly by one of the [Muiaants of 
the district, the peasants arranging muong themselves who it is to be. The same ox 
continues in office until for any reason—illness, death, nr Bale—it ceoiwsJ to bo 
available J tlien another ox ifl ofered, it may be by ilie same jjeasant or by another. 
The animal tlial took part in the IftSO feativa] was hve years old, and had already 
taken jiart in two previous Whit-Momlay procesaons. The peasant in this case 
was one Giuseppe d’Ainioo, cultivator of a farm a few miles south of Loreto, Inyond 
the Clrandi of Santa Maria in Piano. This family bad offered the ox for Hie last 
twfinty*aix years.* 

Once the anboal has been chosen, it ie relieved from the yoke about two montfis 
before the day of the feast, and specially fed and fattened agaiust the occasioti. It 
is also trainwl to kneol when pushed down by the forelock, and acciiatoniod to the 
noise of ahnutiug and brass instruments and to the sound of the bagpipc.i. Tlie 
use of the latter instrument was once widely spread throughout the Ahruexi. but 
the last bagpipe player in Loreto was an old. man, who died eome years ago, and he 
had learnt to play it on purpoBC for this special octuaion, for a bagpipe player must 
go immciHately before the ox, piping eontimially during the whole time that the 
ox is marching slowly along in the procession. 

JIow the piper U a man from the juountaina—the Maiella that raises its snowy 
summita high into the southern sky—froui a solitary village of the highest valleys, 
where the old cuetoni of idayiug on the bagpipe* has not yet vanished. 

The ox IB adorned with liblions, boms and lail are gaily detorated. and a bright 
red cloth laid over ita back. On the ox’s bock a child rides in the procesaion—a 
mole child, usnally of the ago of six or wveti, but on the present occasion a mite of 
three ycara of age was chosen for this purpose [Pl. XX, Pigs* and 3). The child ia 
chosen preferably from the family that offers the ox ; in this case there was no 
difficulty, aa D'Amico, besides being himself the father of a nutneTniiB progeny, bos 
three brothers, each of whom is uiorriei] and baa a lamily, The thiec-year-old child 
in question was a nephew of his. 


' Thii iJiferawtion m* snpplietj ta me b; tlioscppe d'Amico himself. 
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For the procession the child is dressed in white, with arms left bnre, while 
two wings and a veil me added to give him the appearnnee that justifies his name 
of “ T/Anginl4tto." The anna are adorned with gold chains and brwieletfl lent for 
the occasion by the Daroncss Casaniarte. wife of the Baron who inherits^in the 
ininfla of the people, if not actuaUy according to modern Italian law—the feudal 

lordship of Loreto, 

The child carries a tiny blue parasol over ite shoulder (a by no means uselraa 
adjunct when one reflects that the poor mite has to ait on the ox's back, firmly held 
by a stalwart peasant on either ride, during the three long hours and more that the 
procession lasts* nearly aJwaj’B under the full suii of mid*Italian afternoon), 
nnd he also holda a long-staJked scarlet carnation in his mouth during the whole of 

the proceedings. , , 

The first audible sign of festivity on Whit-Monday morning is the singmg 

of the women as they go to chuicb about 5.30 a.m.^ Tfes is followed at about 
7 a m by the noise of the bands of the neighbouring villages aa they march up 
the castle hill and main street tVia del Bajo) to the Abbey Church, playing as 
they go. 

At 9,15 a.m. the leativitiea proper commenee. The letting-ofl of half- 
a<lo 2 eii loud squibs on the hill-rido toward the Capucin Convent wain the 
awaiting populace of the approach of the “ Pmeearion of the Hor^.” This 
procession, consurting of the mulctoers and carters (‘'votfcnrmj ') of the 
village, mounted on caparisoned horses and carrying banneta, U preceded by a 

band. 

Entering the village by the Largo Oaribaldi. the open space at the loot of the 
hill on which Loreto castle stands (and on which the postal motors stop and the 
bands play in the evening on festal (K^asionsh the procesrion winds ife way up the 
narrow aud tortnoua streets till it rsaches the castle hiH by the Via di Bdrea (« 

North Street). _ . 

The procession breaks up on teachiug the church, after recti^ng e ivma 

blesring from the Abbot on the church steps. 

At 11.39 the ox, preceded and followed by the images of saints from 
ntigbbouiing churches, entered the viRago by the castle gate. It then pro 
ceeded up the Vm del Bajo to the church, which it entered and knelt once 
before the image of St, Zopito that was rtandiug before the ^ 

left the church by the same door-the principal door-by which it had 
entered and was led into the aidiofl passage-way of a neighbouring houM, 
where the -Angiolfitto" dismountoi, and he and the ox waited, while the 
pTOCcerion was bring fonued up in the street outride by tie " Prion ” or repre- 

• Tiu, huim. giTva sre ItaiUa lee»J ««« hour later thnn It-liaa 

inf mTi time ftnd. one JionT ten Inter tfajui Central Kurop* tbnei 

y 

VOL* tJL 
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flent&tiFea of tli« Si Zopito Festivat Committee. The order of the procession was 
aa f gFowb ;— 

The Cross 

Image of the Hiaen SaTiour^ 

Image of St. Aothonr the Abbot 
Croup of poughmeiL 

i'oiTjmg an enonuoiiB wnx candle, with a little wooden image of a man ploughing 

on the top (PI. XX, Fig. 4) 

THIi! OX 

ridden by the child, 
and snrrotmded by peasanla 

Image of St. Louis 

Image of Si. FeUx* 

Image of Our Lady of CamieJ® 

Image of San Paa(|aale*^ (St . Paschal) 

Image of St. Anne^ 

Image of St. Eimliufi^ 

Image of St, Blaise 

Image ot Bt. Lucy* 

I 

Image of St. Apollonia* 

- Image of Oar Lady of Mercy 

Imoge of St, Jofleph? 

Image of Our Lady of the Sanwa* 

(of Pianetla) 

I 

Image of St. Roch 

Image of Oar Lady of the Asaumpdon 
Image of Our Lady of Omce 


I Kadi Inugcr na osrewd lay fanr mm, 

> Thw aaagw wm mi in the pfocessKm. 
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Tho EoBaiy^ 

Inmge of 8t, Peter' 

ImHge of St. Paul' 

Image of Michael^ 
Protector of Loreto Apnitmo 

Tmogf* of St. Thomas Aquiuae^ 
Prijtector of Loreto Aprutmo 

Silver image ol ST. ZOPITUS, 
Patroa of Lcsroto Aprutino 

Belies of Bt. Zopitufl, 
ftHf] clergy 

Arrizftn bearora of carkdles 
ozDoiig ifhom thej^ 
Diggem 

Olive-tree pruaers 
Olive-preaa workers 

Populace beariag candles 


“Alter aD the ancient anfi moilern images from the ehurchefi of the town 
and country, after the ox, after the im a ges of the Protector ami his predeces- 
BOTS^ after the bands and leli^ons fraternities, come the brides that have been 
married during the vear, now po longer covered with ornuinjental eilk handker¬ 
chiefs, but still reapleadent in showy necklacea, beads, and gold car-rings, and 
nearly bU (ia it by the grace of the Baint ?) in the condjtion of prospective 
mothers {PJ. SXI, Fig. 1)! 

As soon as the non-ccclesiastieid part of the prw^ioa ia in place* the images 
are brought out &om the ebureb; m floon as the Crtws, the Risen Saviour* ami 
0t. Anthony the Abbot have passed, the ox is led out of the archway where it has 
been waiting to take its place in. the procession. As the images reach their 
appointed stations, the procession moves olL The bond of Fianella accompanies 
it, following immediately after the clergy carrying the relies of the Baint. The 
procession, moriiig {aater than what one would usnaTIy suppose a specially fattened 
ox to move, goes u^nTig the Via del Bajo, down the castle Mli and out by the caatlo 
gate. 


1 Thue iHiA g^ vent not carried la the l&SO pwcssian- 
* Dr, Acerbo, opu diiL 

T 2. 
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Tic vtFlage of Loreto Apintmo being built on tbe side itnd top of u bill, ita 
grocmd pLin is somcwhut peeuUjLr^ Tlie Via del Bajo riLOa idong tliu top of th« 
BTimmit ridge of tie hill, from the caatle at. one end to the Abbey Cburcb of St, Peter 
at tbe other, white more or hsia paruUd to this and to each other run a numher of 
narmw aUeya, some prarticalJj on a level, some sloping dightly from one end of 
tho village to the other; these are lionnected by very narrow and steep passages, 
nsnally stepped and often passing nnderneath arrhvraya. 

This pptxria] eoufiguration enables the prucesrion to tnahe a very long detour 
through the village, going backwards and forwards S-wise along the ellghtly akping 
Streets, with an orcaaionaJ sharp rise or descent at either end. When the proreEisioii 
reachea the square, Piiizzu Venti Betteuibre, at the bottom of the ^’lllllge, it turns 
and double bark iigain. pasaing through all the atreeta in turn, until it reach«a tbe 
castle hill again by the Via di Borefli and ao to the Abbey* 

Her^ the ox again ontors the ebuteb^ and ia nkade to knee] in tin middle of the 
aide facing the High Altar, In tbc meantime the images arrive aitd are eorried 
past tbe animah up to their places on the altar-steps. The church ia densely 
crowded, the ox w surroimdcd by a clGsely packed ma^ of humanity all aimoiis to 
get a glimpse of the heost when it kneeht, 

Tlie i^tiinniT is now led slowly forward^ and at a abort dlstiince from the image 
of St. Zopitus is made to kneel iigj^ln Those nf tho congrtsgation that are crowded 
in the space between the ox and the altar-steps, turn their backs to the High Altar 
and kneel, facing the ox aa it kneels also. The whole crowd then surges along 
with the slow-moving ox towards Uie chapel of 8t, Thomas Aqniuina, where 
the aninuil kneels. The performance is repented at the chapel of 

St, Miclmel on the opposite aide of the church, after which the oi, still of couxBe 
bearing its little rider clothed in white on its back, leaveo the church by the 
side-door. 

The e^^desia■5ticaJ part of the ceremony 10 now over aa far sa tbe ox is conEemcLL 
That animal is led to the house of Baron Cftfiamarte, mounts the steps at Ida entrance- 
door and halts in the archway leading to the courtyard. The child rider is now lifteci 
ofl (PL XXIj Fig. 2), and while ho ia being admired and petted by the Baronesa, the 
Baroness’s little daughter ia placed on the ox's back und lidd there while theoxia 
made to kueel. Tbe Boron anil Ilia lady look on apppo™g]y, and the Angioletto ” 
and all the peasants who have formed tbe umnedlate entourage of tbe ox, 
including tbe piper, now letire to the Baroa^a kitchen, where a targe coke u* 
partaken of, waslied dawn with the excellent wine from the Baron'e vnot estatej^ 
rouudahouU 

Tbe part}' then leail the ox home, stiH to the shrill lament of the bagpipes. 
And now the ox muot return to bis plough until the approach of next WhitEfimtide 
may perchance again free him from the yoke for a season. 



SQn ZopiUf mid ih^ Ox fU Lor^o Aprutino. 
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1\V—Pr<ibahle Origins o? tiie FestivaIi, 

It u a notabifr lact that one of the moat important decisions of Pope CTcment XI 
was that by which the Jesuit miaaioosiies were forbidden to take a |>art in idolatrous 
Worship, and to accommodate Christian languogc to jiagon ideas iinrlor plea of 
conciliating the heathen. The early part of the eighteenth centuiv was a time when 
orthodox doctrine, supported by the papal bull of iri.l [Unigeiiittia Dei F^lius), 
was lighting a hard battle against heresy, both Janseniat and Gdlican ; and it was 
not, therefore, a time to oycrlnok the acoonimodatipg of Christian langoage to p ^ g wu 
ideas in any form- Far less was it a time to allow the eontiiiunnce of a pagan 
festival in the vciy state bordering ou the iliirches of the Holy See—for Loreto 
Apnitino, with nil the AbniKxi, was then a part of the kingdom of Kaples. 

On the other hand, while it ia eaiy to forbid a hermit miBsionaii' from tjtlriri g 
P*^rt in a heathen ceremoiiy in fndia or Africa, rt ia not equally easy to prevent n 
mass of fuiintical Abriinze^c peasantry from perfor ming the acta of public worship 
id the manner to which they are aconstomed. This was admirably eiemplifieJ in 
187(1, when the then Bishop of Penne attempted to put a stop to the entry of the ox 
into the church. He ordered, and the Abbot of Loroto, Don aementino da Fermo, 
mformed his flock that the ox should not enter the church that 'RTiilBuntide, 

If the Loretoui had been told that their tillage was to be burnt to the ground 
and their fielda laid Waste, the effect of such a declaration could not have been 
more eloctrical. Like a lot of angry hew they crowded to the Abbey Churtb 
thrcateniiig Don demeutinD with violence and compellmg him to take refngo in 
his house, where he was kept virtually a prisoner by the mob for over a week, 
nutwitlutandiug the arrival of two companies of “ beiuaglieri" from Pescara, And 
the ox entered into the temple and the congregation kndt before it as they bad olwaya 
done. 

Dr. Acerbo, in hi* article already quo led remarks that the fact of the 
participation of an ox in a Christixm festival occurring only at Loreto, and in nrm« 
other of the neighbouring villages from Penne to the oca, does away with the 
supposition of the sunivaJ of a pro-liediu:val rite, IVe tan hardly agree with Idm 
for the same argument might be applied to the Feast of Serpents at CocuUn and 
to the Corn-fesrivnls at Bugunra and Bisenti, two villages in totally different region* 
of the Abnixzi, Over tbirty-five miles apart, and separated from one another bv the 
who^P main range of the Apennines, 

That the festival ia a fertility ceremony of a wcli-eatabliehed type there can 
be nn doubt. 

The com-spirit is personified in the ox with almost exactly the Bumc ceremonial 
in use in Cluna on several wcusiona r thus at the feast of the (’hinpae New Tear 
“ a large effigy of on ox, cow, or bufflilo has hwn prepored for the occaaitm, and 


' See p. aos. 
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gtanils ODtaidfi the cast gate trith agrictiltiira] impleiDentfl bemde it —here we lia%'e 
an jnut lngy with the diminative plough carried by the various groups of sgricultiiral 
workers in the processioti of St. ZopSto,^ In another province of China a large image 
of a cow ia home in procesfiion j '* liehinJ this monstroiiB cow walks a hoy with 
one foot shod and the other bare, pertionifjTng the Gtjniua of Industry. * Here 
we have the ** AngiolEtto " of Loreto, 

Near Wei-hai-wei the ceremony of the “ Beginning of Spring ” ia a movable 
feasti which falls nmially in the first moon. A great pasteboard effigy of an os ia 
carried in the processioiL® 

The yeatival of Loreto Apmtino is also a movable feasts aince it takes place on 
WMt-Moniiay* But it is by no means necessary to go as far afield oh OhinB to find 
festivals that lemind one forcibly of tl’ie procesaion of St. Znprto, Tlie Bouphouia 
at Athens and the sacriilce to Zens SosipoUa at Magnesia are instances of euoh 
ceremonies in elaseicat 

Indeed, between the latter festival and that of St, Zopito at l/ireto Apmtnio 
there are certain special analogies that axe perhape worthy of consEderatiorL 

We are told that at the in Magnesia the Hierokeiy^ and the r^t 

of the officials fffonoimeexi a prayer on behalf of the of the cityi and the 

land^ and the citiaens, and the women and children^ for peace and wealth, and for 
the bringing forth of graia and of all the other fruits, and of cattle,*'* At the Maaa 
that takes place in the Abbey Church of Loreto Apratino on the TVbit-Monday mom- 
ingj before the procession of the ox* the epecial hymn ** Laureti felix incfda " is 
Hiing^ tha third end linet verse of which runji as foUowB:— 

In hoc cedunt dissidia 
Ah hoc pelluntur fhlnijniL 
grondet liquescit tiirbinee 
dieperdit hie et nebnlna *’; 

and the prayer is ofiered to Et Zopito: “ Ijeh I oolla valevole vostra proteEione 
difendeteri e UbemtocidaUB procclle e tempeste, dm fulmirn e trenunoti /)^ daBc 
guerra caiestie e dalla peste, come pure da qualunque altro male fieico e momle."'* 

It ie ftleo praeticaily certain that the year-bull of AtagneBiji knelt dovm aa a part 
of the ceremonjol like the bull sacrificeil to Zeua Pobeus at Kos J 

1 J, G. Eraster, Spirti§ &/ iht Ciwn and cj TTiW, toL ii. p. ID. 

■ Fraier, op. dL, p. 3 . * 

* Fmzrr* laC- dl. 

* These cefeffl[>Qk9 are hj Fmzer, SpifiU of JJle Cam ojid of tAr Wild, vijI- ii* 

p, 4 and 7, and wkQ dlsctiawKi at IcD^rti, hj J. E. Uanifion in Thmim, p. 1412 isq. 

» J. E. p. ISl. 

^ Frum tbd Nmstmt m mwrf dd ^totio^ J/ortire £ prai^lott di IjmiUf, £aA Zopiio^ 
printed in pamphlrt (tmiy (on place or date) m copy of wMch la preservod in tbo tibraii^ founded 
by Baron Antonio C a flam ifto* now b the Casiutumijc! F^ai^-e st Loreto^ 

* J. E. HtOTiaoflL Sot. trU. 
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San ZopiU^ and the Ox al Lftrc/o Aprutino. 

St, Zopito, pfttron Siiint ftod trot^jctor Loreto ApmtinOj is still bonotited 
in the Biune way as waa Zeus Soapolis, pKitcctornf Athens and Zeus Policns, the city 
god of llagnesia. We arc indeed back Tvitli the Kouretes at Paiatkastro, before 
tlifi ftltar of Dilrtflean 

May we see in the stalwart young peasants who nuirch alongaliie the oi a band 
of Koiiretes; and in the “Angioletto” a Tcritable Kouma ? Like the Feast at 
Magm^ia. so also that of T^roto is a movable featival; like it, the time is filed in 
relation to the soaung of the crops, for Whitauntide ia in the Abrima “ the season 
when the last sowings (niaisse and french beans) Imvc been placed in the earth, and when 
the earliiat harvests (hay and forage) are just began or about to take place.”® 

The supposed origin of Loreto itself givea us a hint at the probable cbaimBl 
by tnesns of which such a very ancient type of feutivsl may have been handed 
down from pre-lustoric rimes to onr own twentieth century. Near the site of the 
present fiorano, hardly more than n rmJe from lk>reto, where there exJsts a church 
dedicated to the Madonna delle Grazic, ancient ruins have been from time to time 
discovered, that apparently belonged to a town or viUage of Repubiican Hainan 
times (when Sulla Isiid siege to Penne) called Flor® Fanum, the Holy Place of Flora. 
This burg Is said to have been destroyed in a barbarian invasion, when the 
inhabitants fled to the top of the hiU on which Loreto now stands, and there 
established themBelves.^ 

May not these andcut worshippera of Flora, the godded who still livefi on the 
site of her old temple with the new name of Our Lady of Grace, have kept alive the 
ritual of their tutelary deity f 

'* Flora “ was worahippCfl by the Sabb^ long before the foundation of Rome,® 
it may be with rites that had descended to her from pre-OIymptan rimea, and iu 
W'hirh the gvjddeas occupied a very secondary positioQ. 

From the Roman priests incorporating the os and the cliild and all the rest of 
it mto the orthodox Festival of the Floralia to the DJocesan Chapter of Penne 
receiving them mto the specially established Festival of St. Zopitc*^ is hat a step. 

Tlie ofEcial church account of the fimTing of the rdics of the Samt himself b 
1710 is highly unsarisfactoiy in mnuy ways. First of aft, it is somewhat strange 
to find that the very ounic of this fertility'Babt is Zopito, which is none other than 
the modem Greek pronunciation of rdH^irroc that meana, acconliDg to Meaanj. 
Liddell Si Scott, “ giving life to plants, fertilking, generative." 

.^^ehylus uses the words atfui almost as a balance to 

vSaip,® and thongh the literal translation of tho passage may be nneertain, 

' J. HarrUon, toe. tit. 

* Dr. op, rtf, 

* E. Abbate, op, part H, pp, 4Ji^L 

* SwT'bito, De Jie Muiftioftf ptoa 

* Pupp. L, 
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g^eral ziieuiLtEig is hardly tloubtfal. PIutATch applitifl it as ft qiialificfltivfl 
ftdjei^tive of Fiir t-h ^ It soohlIb nujra likfl a qualification of Bome ancietit deity than 
thf^ uame of a fudut^ The lack ot any record fts to tJie Sniot'a Ufo and rnsrt)'’rdonij 
though explain^ by the fact tlist we do not possiess the Acta of all the JlaEtyrs,* 
is also iiiumtifiliictory^ 

As to the events stated to have ocemrod in 1710—li^ the only contemporary 
document whose rastunce f was able to diacorer k an. agrcenimtt written on 
vellum and dated May 23Td, ITllj between the Canoas of the Dioefcaan Chapter of 
Penno and the Univernith Municipalt of Loreto reganling the deposit of the body 
and blood of St. Zopito^ The original of this doenment ia stated to be at Petme^ 
in the Chapter Archives; an anthcfttkiatcd copy is in the Saoraty of the Church of 
Saint Peter at Loreto Aprntino. 

The entry regarding St. Zopito la the Martyrologiiun preserved in the Sacristy 
of St- Peterk is made in raanuflcript and dated June 22rd^ 1788. It refera briefly 
to the establishment of both fiHtivals of the Saint, that in October (*' lY Idea 
Octobris "")p and that on Whit-Monday (** die seennda Pentecosten '*), Xo reoanns 
for the eatabliAhment of these feashi arc giveri^ beyond thoBc ahed&dy mjentioned in 
the official church account, and no mention b made of the os. 

If the citizens of Loreto Afirutino did not tn the eighteeifth and nineteenth 
centuriea actually leap and cioitce in honour of thdr Fleavenly Protectorp they came 
fairly close to it-—they perfomied dramas in lii* honour! In the UbraTy of Baron 
Casomartc there are copies of ** Dmmnii da cantarsi in Loreto riccfirondo la 
festivith di S. Zopito/' These are ** 0 merito gloric^p" performed on June 5th, 
” La Beraabea/* on June 1st, 1789, and "" La Costa Buaonua/" on the day 
fallowing ; ami " n trionfo di Giuditta " on June lot, 1819* 

1 was informed that aiuulaT sacred dramas were ** snng in other years 
oiflo, but these are the only ouea of which 1 actually saw the " librett»J^ 

A special hymn to St- Zopihis the Martyr waa find mitig in Fenne on the evening 
of October 11th, 10d7^ aud repeated at Loreto on June I3th, 1848, 

V-^ReLIEF in TUE iKFLtTENCE OF THE Ox’s EsOUETA OK THE CUOI^, 

The fact that the os usually evacuates dnrrag the cereruonv, and that the natives 
conader tlie quantity of excrement to he on indication of the TneoauTe of the forth- 

I Ikim. 

* Thfi Church only po^eeseea eeparate reconii of the Atte of those Martyrs who pc-raftlied 
by seine upecifie act vidi:Jke»^ niiuh aa bnmtng at tb^ latnkir or deadi hy t jur ^wrsrd ; in Um cnae 
o( thoae Mort^TS wbn penfibed in pruen Irom tbe hnrdsbipH djej were aoMpell^d mundjergo^ 
tio ftpeda] HKOpJ wm kept. 

See aUo P, Rnimirti Atti dmnn lU' prinn mariiti deila Chkta Vaiialim e n^Ua 

mliaHa ooa t Fmwfi«eo Jforin Lmhini^Iit Jfoma MWCi^XVlI 

— jitlia siampn-ia di fif- JffcArZ? o M$pa pn^ Paoto £rfSncAi, Proiri>or>c ifi fiibri 
p. 207. 
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comuig b&Tveat, is teported by Do Nltio, D'Annniusio and A.bbatc in the work* idready 
qQdted. 

It is incorrect to state that the os evacuates in the church or iwhila 

knccUng before the Saint, though since we are dealing with a live animal recently 
subjected to a special process of hypecnutritfoii, it ia not tic» be wondered at that 
such an event shunld have occurred at some time ot other. 

Though deiuc<l by Abate di Veatea, it appears to be true that the pcaaontry 
do attach a definite Bigiuficance to the cscreta deposited by the ox during the 
festival, though it la not clear whethfir the act of evacuation ahould take place 
actually in the cLurcL In the oetumaay I witnessed the event occviircd in the 
middle of the \la del Bajo, juat opposite the Caaamarte palace, and the abundance 
of the frocal mat ter gave rise to much joyfn I comment amongst the peasantry. When 
the act was taldng place the peasant who “ offered the ox was standing by and 
mftl-m g vigorous gestures as though to encourage the arunud to evacuate yet more. 

I was iaformed by an old retainer of the Baron s that the ox is not allowed 
to pollute the actual floor of the church, as a group of peasants w'ho follow clow 
behind the animal with large handkerchiefs, etc., are ready to interpose these 
between the ox «rirl the floor should occasion arise. The same servant informed 
me after the event, that great glee would doubtless prevail in the district at the 
good prospects for this year’s harvest, mdicated by the large quantity of excreta 
deposited. He himself appeared overjoyed at the occurrence, though somewhat 
shy of discussing ths subject with a " signore forestiero." 

In concluaion, I may perhaps be allowed to state my conviction that further 
particulars of interest concerning this ceremony might probably be elicited by a 
person of tact who was thoroughly proficient in the somewhat difficult local‘dialect, 
and ha<l lived some eonaiderable time in the region. The educated inhabitants are 
obviously almost- as ashamed of tlieir ox and hia extraorduuuy ceremonisJ as arc 
the ecclesiastical autboritiiia, and are chary of telling a stranger anything that they 
etimb might redound to the discretlit of their little town. 

T cannot bring this note to a close without expreaaing my deepest indebtedueoa 
to Baron Xino Casumarte and his charming consort for their lavish hospitality 
and the inter^t they were so kind as to show in my researches, by placing their rich 
library at my disposal, ns well as in a hundred other ways. My gratitude is also duo 
to Capt. Vecchi (’’Jack la Bolina Commendaloro Cesare Do Laurentiia. and other 
kind friends anil acquaintances in Florence, without whose gensrons help t could 
not have seen this ceremony under such advantageous circumstances as tt was my 
privilege to do. 


Florence, 1D20. 
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anSCELLASrEA. 

FROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL AiPTHROPOLOGIGAL DfSTITlITE, 1922. 

January 24fA, 1932. 

Aimiial G«neial Meeting. (See p. 1.) 

January KM, 19^ 

Special Meeting at 50, Great Busaetl Street. 

Mi. U. J. E. pEAsn in tbe Chair. 

Tlie meeting being a special one, there waa nu bnaineas to tranBact. 

Mr. J, Wbathougb read his paper on " Bebtia, the Venetic Goddess of Realing,'’ 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was diaeussed hy Mi. Peake and Mr. Gabfitt. 

A beariy vote of thonha was accorded to Mr. Wuatbioodb, and the Institaia 
adjourned till January 17th. 

January 17th, 1922, 

Ordinary Meeting at 50 , Great Btumli Str^t 

Dr. Rivnns, Presideiit. in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and accepted. 

The election of the following ns Ordinary Fellows of the Inatitote waa 
announced: Mr. E. E. Ondrington, Major W. P. l^clc, Mr. G. B. iY. Smith-Bewae, 
Mr. G. A Taylor and Dr, F. J. Wethered. 

Dr. H. 8. Seakki' 3 exhibited a number of ethnographical speciisene from 
Hyaaaaland. and lantern slides descTtptive of the tribes near lAke Nyaaaa. 

QuestlonB wfi« asked by Dr. Rushtok Pakkeb, Mr. Pakkys, Reg. RoveRTaoirr 
Mr. Moogkidgz. Mr. Pkake, Piofeiaor Paksons, Miss Muksav and the PR&aii>RNT, 
to which Dr, replied. 

The hearty thanks of the Inatitirh! were accorded to Dr, Stanxx:s for his moat 
interesting demonstration, and the Institute adjourned tiQ February 11th. 

F^ruary 14/A, 1922. 

Onlinitry Meeting at the Royal Society, Bllrliiigton House, Piccadilly, 

T)r. Rivers, President, m the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and accepted. 





Misc^atLea. 
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The dcction of the following as Ordinfirv" Follows of tho lustituto waa 
announced: Mi. A. Lealia AnaatroDg, Mr. Lamonco Chauvin, Mr. Leslie Daviaa 
Shiel, Mr. Robert Keir, Major Owen Rutter, Mr. Edwin Ward, Profeasor Da\id 
Wateraton, Mr. Cedi White. 

Professor Eijjot Skith gave hla paper on “ The Brain of BLodesian Man," 
illuatrated bj lantern slides and HiagrBiritt , 

The paper was dlBctiased by the pREsiPEyr, Dr. Smith Woodivabi>, Professor 
Waiaar and Professor PAaaoNS, and Prufessoi Eluot Siwim replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Profasor Elliot Smith for his 
valuable paper, and the Institute adjourned till February 33th. 

February 33^, 1922. 

Ordinary Meeting at CO. Great Bussell Street. 

Dr. W, H. fi. itrvEBs, President, In the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meetiug were read and confirmed. 

The electaon of the following as Ordiiiary PellowH of the Institute waa 
announced : Miss Eliaabeth Harper and Misa jlgnes Dawson. 

MhB R. M. Fleihisg read her paper an “ Sex and Growth Peatuzea in Racial 
Analysis.’' 

The paper was discussed by the PREaujEsr, Professor Pausons, Dr. MAciNKToen. 
Mih. Aitken and Professor Flbitbe, and Mina Fuemi.ho replied., 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Fleming for her valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till March 14th. 

ifa«A 14/^, 1922. 

Ordinary Meeting at 60, Great Russell Street. 

Dr. W. H. R. Riveeh, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meetiRg were read and coniiiiaed. 

Mr. J. P. Mills, I.C.8., read hia paper on the " Lbota Nagaa," iOuBtrateii by 
lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by the Presojekt, Col. Shaeespear, Mi. BRAiiNHOLUr, 
Mr. Pabeyit, Mr. Bay. Mr. ILuaLEaiNi! Warren and Dr. RuamoN Parker, and 
Mr. Mills replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Mills for hia iuteresting paper, 
and the Institate adjourned till hlarch 38tlL. 

MarcA 38fA, 1922, 

Ordinary Meering at 60, Great Russell Street. 

Dr. Had DON, Past President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and conBrnied. 
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The election of the foUowmg oe OrdioAiy FellowB of the Itiatitate wm 
uonuimced; Misa Alice Chance, Capt. Dongl!^ HamUton Gnrdon, Mr, G. Beresfard 
Etoukep Mr. G. T. M. McBrrant. 

Mt. H. J. E, lead hiit |iaper oa ** Broase Swonls anti the Aryan Problem," 

illuatnied by drawings and diagramfl. 

The paper was dificufl&ed by IJr^ Haddox, Mr, E. C, Armstboxg, Hr. Parkeh 
Bhewis and Mr, Pabktx. and Mr, Peake was asked to deal with the ethnolc^cal 
aspect of the snbject, 

A very hearty vote of thanks waB acctriiied to 31r. Peake for his' valuable and 
intm»ting paper, and the Institute adjonmed till April lltb. 

April ll^A, 1922. 

Ordmary Meeting at 50, Great Ruasell Street. 

Dr, W* R* Kivers, President, in the Chair, 

The miiuites of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The elecrion of the following as an Ordinary Fellow of the Inatitute waa 
aiinoimced: Mr. Frederick Dcftcou. 

Misfl Bketox gave her paper oa "Notes oa Some Penirian Antiquities/* with 
exhifaita and lantern riides. 

Capt. JoTCfK read bis paper oil " The Paqneeha of Ancient Pnm/' illustrated 
by exhihita and lantern aUdea^ 

The papers were diBcnased by the Phehldext, Mr. MEAxa, Mr* 0 kyKi Mr, Claeke 
and Dr^ Bcthkion Paukkr, and Mias Beetox and Capt, JovcR replied, 

A hearty vote of thankH was glvm to htiss Bretdx and 0npt.r Jotce^ and the 
Institute odjoiimed till May 9th, 

May 9#At 

Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Dr. W, H. R. RrvEBB, Preflident, in the Chair^ 

The minutea of the last meeting were read and confinned. 

The election of the following as an Ordinary Fellow of the Inatitnte was 
announced : Mr, Ernest H. N, Skrixushire. 

Capt. M. \\\ HiLTox-Stupsox reiad hb paper on “ Some Ethnogrnphical 
Researches among the Berbers of Algeria," tllustrateil by lantern slideft. 

The paper was discussed by the PnEHmEz^fT find Mr. Peajue, 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Capt* HiLrox-SiMESON, and the 
Institute adjoumcii till May 23rdH 

Mat/ aSrd, 1922 . 

Ordinary Meetiiyr at 50, Great RusrcU Street. 

Dr. W* R. Rrvi:ii.% President, m the Chair. 

Tlie min utes of the last meeting wet? read anti confirmed. 




Miscetlanea, 




Dr- ftLiUxowsKi Tmd hb pftptjr on “ Tlis Theory and PraE^tke of Witchcraft 
in Western New Gninea/’ 

The i>aper was dbctiaaed: by the PnKSiDSLVTj Profesaor Selig&ia&\ Dt- Hajodo?^, 
Dr* ItusHTON Pareleh* MJfig DtntaAM, Mr* Pakky&^ Miss MraaAY and Sir James 
FftAisER^ and Dr* AIaunowski replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr, Mauhowskx for his mtereatiiig 
ami valuable paper, and the Institute adlourued till .Time 13thJ 

Jiirm 27 fA, 1 ^ 22 . 

Ordinary Meeting held at 50* Great RusselJ Sta^et. 

Mr. H* J. E. Peaile in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and accepted. 

Mr. p£iAXE alluded to the untimely death of Dr. W* H- R* RiVEftSp President 
uf the Institute, aa an irreparable lose stialained by the Institute and the Science of 
Anthropology, 

The electiua of the following as Ordinary Fellows nf the IiiLstitutc was 
announced: Miss D. H. de Beer, Mr. .Tohn T. Bevan, Mrs. Irene Blackman, Mrs, A. M. 
Gentley, Dr. Edith M. Guest, Mr. Herbert Liveaey^ Mr. D, 8, RtiddiT Mr^ Stanley 
Roberts, Mr. C. F. Roed, Rev. A. G- Suupson, Miss Frances C. Sknrray, 
Mr, E. GeoBreyToye. 

Professor Allen Ma vster read his paper on “ The Study of Englbb Place Name^/^ 

The paper wm discussed by Mr- Peiake, Dr, Sikoee, Dr. Smurthwatte^ 
Mr. XlxON and Dr. Bushton Parkeb^ and Professor Mawer replied. 

A hearty vote of thonka was accotdisd to Profeasot hUwEB for his mtereflting 
and valuable lectiirct and the Inatitirtf; adjourned tiU tlie Autiimn. 

Non^ember 7th, 1922 . 

Ordinary Meeting at 50^ Great RtisseU Street. 

Professor F. G. Paesoys, Vice-President, in the C hair . 

The ixunutea of the bat meeting were read and accepted. 

Profeasat Sollas read a paper by Dr. B. Broom, entitled ** A Contdljutintt to 
the Craniology of the Yellow'-sldnued Races of Booth Aiica." 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Shritbsall and Fzofe&sor Farboks, and Professor 
SoLLAa replied. 

The hearty thanks of the meeting were accorded to Prufeaaor Sollas fur hb 
kindness io reading the papo". 

The Institute adjourned till November 21at. 

jVow?mier 21^* 1^22. 

Ordinary Meeting held at Groat R(iB$el2 Street. 

Frofeaftor F, G. PAasoNa, Vice-Prreideat. in the Chair. 

t Owmg to the iuddeii duatb of tliD Pmildrnt, the Meeting on June 13th did not take pkm. 
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AtifOillaitea* 


The imnut«3 of the lost meeting wer^ read nxid accepted- 
The election of the foUowmg bs Ordmarj Fellows of the Inatitute was 
anncTODced: Mr, A. L. BlyHi, Mr. 0* (J. S. Crawford, Capt. V, H. FoignBaon^ Miss 
D- A. G. Garrodj Mr. T. B. Johuaton^ Mr, G, F, Maine, filr. S. Pilling, Capt. Q. H* 
Rtt-En'ers, Dr, E. B. Seagec, Mr. T* Sheppard, Eev. Tkeo SorenBon, Miiia G. Caton- 
Thompaon ard Miss M WUman. 

Miss M. A. Murbat read her paper on " The Eec^^nt Sxeavationa in Maltap'*^ 
lUnatTated by lantern aUdetik 

The paper was diBctissed by Professor Paesons, Mias Caton-Thomfson, Prof^sor 
Myees. Mr. Peake and Mr. Bokkitt, and Miss Mitrray replied* 

A liearly vote ol thanks was acearded to Mi^ and the Infltitate 

adjourned till December 5th. 

Jhcember othj 1922 , 

Ordiniiry Meeting held at 50. Great Euaseil Street. 

Sit C- HKacuLEH Read, Past President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and aeceptod* 

Mias E. Kemp Jtead her paper on ** The Aboriginesi of Western China,’" illnatrated 
by lantern slides and specimens. 

The paper was dbenssed by Sir HiutGunEa Read, Dr, RuaaTosi Paekzti, 
Mr. Peakr, Mr, Ray* Dr. Maosiktosk^ Misa Durham nnd Mr, Lou^ Clabke. 

The hearty thanks of the naeoting were accorded to Ttfifia Kk^tp and the Institute 
adjourned til] December 19th. 

December 10/A, 1932. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50* Great Euasell Streeh 
Professor J* L Mtres, Yice’Pre&ideat, in the Choir* 

The mintites of the last tnect mg were read and aoceptocL 
The election of the follawiDg aa Ordinary Fellowa of the Inatitnte waa 
oniiGiincEd' Dr. E, J. Boome, Mr. Parker Brewis, Mr. G. E, Brunwin, Mra. M, B, 
DarueD., Bev. H. EdgeU^ Mr* G. P, X#estmde and Eev. A. Stewart Woodhotise* 
Dr. Cyril Fox read hia papor on '^Tho Distribntion of PopuliitiQn in the 
Cambridge Regton in Early Timcf^^ with special refcreiLce to the Biouko Age,"^ 
iUuatrated by lantem slides. 

The paper waa disenaaed by Mr, Praj^ and Professor Mtrks* and Dr. Fox 
replied. 

The hearty thanka of the meeting were accorded to Dr. Fox for his valuable 
and interesting paper, and the Institute adjoumai till January 16th, 1933, 
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Feast, funeral^ Eddyatone L, fid. 

Fii^gani Etbei ; BlvEin Bibliography^ 

bl (IW). 

Fertility oereinony, Loreto Aprotino^ SOT. 

Fe&tivd of San Zopito iukI the t>i at 
Loreto Apnitino^ J. A. Spranger, 306. 

Fijiad Oi] diah* H- G- Boflaley^ 76 ; 
(or Kava bowlL d. Edgo-Fartington,r 
95. 

Finland, arohiBolDgy of, Baltic, 26^ 44- 

Fimt-fniitft, Eddyetone 1.^ 299. 

Fleming, Misa E. : Bex and growth 
features in racial anajyahi^ 46 ; ancient 
tales from many landm (rvfjwiuT^J^ 41. 

Fleure, H. J.: The Penplea of Europe 
82 ; if Su V arigine 

doir nomo, 40 ; the Engtiah Yiliftge, 
109; obitUitry noriw of V, Gioftriiln- 
Rng]^rik 28. 

Flint chipping by natninl caniioa, 53, 62. 

Flint implcdicntii ; Egypt^ 74; (librakor, 

52: Koffolk, 24; mt i^lso Archawlogy. 

FolMore ; jtncrctr/ 41 ; ftMtivaJ of 
San Zupito, 306 ^ tmh. and straw 
^ P Bridgid, lOS ; itee 
htagic and Religion^ Sotiolo|y. 

Foihca Quairy, Gibraltar^ 46. 

FoxhaLh Bints, 5, 33, 35, 53, 62. W. 

France, les Beceota Progffeft de la Pateoa- 
tologie Humune an, 153, 


Fuiani 58. 

Fnneral: banqueta^ 13 & ; of chicL Eddy^ 
Btone L, 85- 

IL 

Gaboon Pygmiee, a talk with some* 
F. W. H. Migeod. 13- 

Garoa, ^aga. 55^ 

Ghnr Dalain, Malta, 167^ 

Ghostfi, Eddyatonr? L* &2 flL, 294. 

Gibraltar, PaUnolithic man at, 4G. 

Gilbert Is.: tho amj and six, 36. 

Qilca, H. fw* if La Beligjoii ttea 
ChidDkB, 83« 

Gipsy Lore Boeicty* 44. 

GiuBiida-Buggeri ' Obituary notice of. 
28 ; Su r oiigine dc^lF nomo (ncftCMwf)* 
40. 

Glacial Period and Man^ 5, 35+ 47, 64. 
89,104, 105, 

Goddess of Healing:, Bcbtin, the Venetic, 

212 . 

Gods, Eddy stone I.^ 27L 

Gowlandp IrV.^ Obltnaiy notice of, 78. 

Goeo, Ethnology of Malta andj L> H. 
Dudley Buxton, 164. 

Grammar, Valne of coin|uimtive study 

of, 2L 

Granvt, Mareel I La Rellgioii des ChinolH 
83, 

Groat Britain ; Archscology, 5+ 6+ 24 \ 
ice also Arch^ciIogj+ Britain, Ice Age, 
Phyiicai AntliropDlogy+ 

Grimaldi race, 157. 

Giinible* Arthur: the sun and ais 
(Gilbert Is.b 36. 

Grotte dea Enfaiita,, 157. 

Grotte dll Prince, 156. 

Growth and sex^ 46. 

Ggoa glaciation^ 5| 35+ 47+ 64, 89+ 104+ 
105* 

I ^ 

H.+ H.3.: rrca. -t^Sonree 6fM>k in Anthro- 
pologjj 51 ; The Direction of Human 
Evolution, 57 j The History of Soelal 
Development^ 19* 
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A- 1 ObitnfljT notice of 
\\\ H. R. RiveTB, frl ; luid of V, 
Giu^ridA-Ruggi'-rip 28- 
Hair Coloui: ClLiltcni Hi1I@, 124 ; Malta 

anij G*£o, 

Ha] MalU, 163, 174. 

ETa] Tajrxien, Malla^ 169. 

HaiUtatt ^i€riod, anmlets atid taliimiaosp 
J21>. 

HaiopsliLre and the I<% Age, 64. 

Hariet^uin, origin of, I7 (20J^44* 

HaTpi>ozi«, Ixiae, E- Yorkrihire, A, Leslie 
Annfftrongp 75, 89* 

Harv€i!t^ Edc}y?(tone L, 

Qeiid-banting: ABaain,67 ; EddyBt 0 n^ L, 

m 

Hebridefl^ bine men of, 113. 

Hi.-rklot^f, G. A.: lelaiu in India 
30, 

fliidboigh, Vf\ L.: No teg on iroine 
Pottery objpdta and on an Ibozinn 
dagger with eegrared handle, 52 4 1 

HiltoD, SimpaorL, M. W. : Among Xhv 
Hill-folk of AJgerU Irmpiwrf], 9» 

Hindu l.i^gitinu^tlonand Adoption, H* A. 

Rofto, 87*96. 

Hifltorr : and anthropology, 13 ; of Malta i 
and Gciro, 167» 

Hofiart, A. M. ; t’uU of the Head in 
EddvBtoDP oE the Saigmoiu ; Part- I, 

T1 i Part IT, 259 ; Mana, 79. 

Hodson, T. €,: rcr^. Angami Kaga^, 

80 \ islam in India^ 30 ^ Seina Kaga?. 

99* 

Huldcrne^, Magleinose ksrpoom^. 751 
89. 

Hom^n. T*: Eaat CareJiu and Kola 
Lapmatk (neneimfjH 73* 

Homed Emilia. Hu told Peake* 17^ 44. 

HllI] Meeling of thr Bikiah AitacH^iation, 

89. 

IluMtan E^^tion. 57. 

Hot-btiriul 12 a 

Hutton^ J- H. : Angami NagM (fFtwiipfd)^ 

80 ; A^ajii h-rftd-hiintuig, 67 i f^a^vell 
monolithd, Naga^ 55, 242; Eonvak 
Kaga unarr^ 103 j Phqm anatr, 63 ; 

Beina Nuga^ (feefWn/h 99* 

i J 


Hniley Memorial Lecture for 1922 : 
L"(£ijvre Anthropologique du Prince 
Albert ler do Monaco et le# HScents 
Priogrra de la PaJeontologio Humame ett 
Ftaliir-e, JBl. 

i ^ 

Ice-Age CbronologyT Brooks, C, E. P., 
47 t Burlritt, SL KM i Marr, J. E., 
47 ; Moir, J* Reid* 35 ; Palnier 
L. S,. 54 ; Peake, H., 5 ; Warren, B. 
Hactlr^fdine, 105* 

Jtn Thnfti, Sir Evemrd^ Piper metbya- 
ticum in betel-oLewUig, 37. 

Inca, aee Peni. 

[ndia : and ^fatia, 79 i Eikmk^^ qfi 10 ; 
Islam iut 30 ; [evirate and kinsbip id. 
25 ; iincidlogy, 87, 96 ; itone implo- 
ments^ 32 ; the term Bikh, 94. 

Indkri antiquary» 33* 

Indo-Geimaftfl (yordica) in Baltic, 38* 

lEkstitut de la Paleontologie humalDO : Tinit 
coQcepLiDD of, 13(J * scape and urrange- 
nieut of, 131. 

Institute?share in co-ordination of the 
study of man, 23. 

International Congress: of AmericunistH* 
44, lOl I of Historical stadii^i 113. 

Trebmii ; rnfik and straw erosai^* 34. 

IrDd Age: Finnish, 45 ; Italy, 212. 

Ij^lacn ; in Indi^ 30 i arientatian uf dead, 
12T. 

Italy; FeatiTal of SUn Zopito, 306; 
Yenetiq Goddess R4^btia, 212. 

J* 

Jobnatmip Bir H. H. : Bantu and Bemi- 
Bantti Langungi^^ Vol. 11 (rmftncd)i 
88. 

ioagbe, Ed. do: EmpSchciueiits de 

mariage che£ lea Bikongo. 92* 

Joyce, T. A-' Not# on a gilt-bronie 
hgun* of PaAimapaui in the British 
Mur^oum, 23 ; note on a Peruvian 
looDi, I ; tbe “ Paochn"" of Ancient 
Peru, 141. 

Justice, J. N.; thf^ Ancient MetoJ Work¬ 
ings in East Kigeria, 3* 

Jutland, set Baltic, 20. 




Ind^. 


K. 

Kjinary nut®, Eddyatane 1., 29^J. 

Kaniinp 23l>. 

KAAlunir: Eartli pipfi^ 4$« 

Kava-bowl oi oii-dieh, Kji. 76, 95. 
KLoabip &ii<i Itivirate in IndiAp 25- 
Kitchen midden Dnltnnep 
Knightfl Hoflpit&UeTB in Mnltii^ J 71. 

Kontfo LaHffwi^^ 100. 

Konjttk Naga Snare, J, Euttoc, l<B. 
Krceln^r^ A. L., and Watermaiip T, T.: 
Source Book in Antiiropology {T6- 

WUYd)f 51 , 

Knkia, IfagKp 55, 

Knndfl onliufej 29. 

L. 

La Ti^ne periodp 212. 

LBoa»a4igDep A.: La verto VlciUeBse 

{revim^}, 66. 

Laidler, W.! Bantu dtunl circtim* 
cision, 7- 

I^man, K, E. : Muaioul Accent in the 
Kongo LangiiJige (rmeiped)i 100* 
Lunfen osciUatioo^ 5. 

Legendap Eddystone Lp 09p 101. 

Leith-RocCp Sylviii ; Fulanl graioniar 

58* 

LeproBVi ftpiritH of, Eddyatone L, 360- 
Levimto and Kinship in India, K. P. 

Chattopadfiyn;, 25, 

Lhota, iicf Naga^ 55, 

LihnJt celta, 83. 

Limbamn ccila^ 34. 

Lindblom, G. : The Akaioba (mreHred), 43. 
Lingoi^ti^ : Bontu lawfui^et, 88 t Eddj- 
stonn 75; Fulant 58 ; 

Kof^ ifUonalha^ 100; Lti-Gandup 
22 t Ngalsp 230 ; jctmee of,, 21 * 

Lring harrow: in BreeonHhirCi 86; in 
Wales, 6 ; idcnllji^ 14, 86. 

Loom, Pemvliui^ 1. 

Loreto AprntinOp fi;^tivaJ of San Zopito 
and the oXp 300. 

a manual ^^22. 

Lykewake, Eddystone L, 84. 

Lyons, A. P,: Fapnan ftirows, 84 s 
Papuwi sepulchral pottery, 93* 


M, 

Mncnliitet, K. A. S. i A text^book of 
Europeuii ArcluEology (remwed), 29* 
Madness shriues, Eddyatone I., 264* 
Magdatenian phase, 5, 35, 47, 64, 89, 
104, 105, 

Magic t ond fuming titp 3| ; see 

also Rdigion and Magic. 

Magbmoae: cultore, 2T, 44 ; hajpoons^ 
Yorbtiire, 75^ 89* 

Malnage TU, * Les Keligionj de la Pri- 
histcire 56. 

Malcolm H L. W. Q.; Baroeiy in the 
Cameroon, 102. 

Malinowakit B,: Argonauts of the West¬ 
ern Pacific (rawMwdJ^ 110- 
Malta, excavations. 324- 
Malta and Qozo, Ethnology of. L. B. 
Dudley Buxton, 165: j£gcao and 
MaJUi 1^70; Amla, ITO ■ Annenoidap 
170 ff.; Bronxe Age, 168; chapd of 
bones, 174; coefficients of eorreUtiQi!i, 
188, 209; demognplij^ 172; endog¬ 
amy, 167 1 eye-colour, 185; 
raphy, 165; Qbar OalaiD^ 16T; 
hair-coionr^ 165; Hal SaSioni, 168^ 
1741 Mbl Tanien^ 169 ; bistoiy, 167 ; 
Knights Hospitallom^ 171; literatnre, 
194; Maltese, modem, 183 ; material 
and tuethofls, 173; medinval ikulla^ 
178; Mediterranean ncct i82, 169; 
megaliths, 168;, 189 | Neandtrial man, 
167; negro elements. 191 ; Neolithit] 
man, 18B ; l^eoUtliic Banctnaries^ 16B ; 
Neolithic eknlls, zneaaurementa oL 
177 ; pigmontation, 185, 210 ; popu¬ 

lation at various periods, 172; pottery, 
Bronxe Age, 168, 170; Pnnio in- 

Bnencie, 170; racial problrms, IBS; 
Roman Malta, LTD; akull measure¬ 
ments, 176 fi.p 197-0 ; tables of measnm- 
pientSp L96 fi.; teeth, 181; Valet tu 
building of, 172. 

Maltese, modem, 182. 

Man, study of, M. J. E. Feakct ^ ^9, 
Mana, A. M. Hocart, 79- 
Marotixemn, : La linguis tique on 3de.DC« 
du Longago {mimrd}, 21 * 
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Indez, 


Mair, J, E*: tLe Ice Age and Man, 47. 
Maimge oi Nyuflalandp ^- 

Mafltuba-totnbs in SaJi Cmtoval, 1B~ 
Maudj^tsyi X. P. : A aote ub the T^'ocftlli 
of Brntjulopoditli and TIeiIck^, 16^ 

Mjean«. P. A.: m?. ^ Hiatotia antigiid de 
Peru, 111. 

Hledinval akoUs^ 14 x MaLtaj |TB. 
MtHliterruoean Race; In Chiltem HUIb? 

jree 113, 126 ; Mdta. m, 189. 

Megahlhicr rdtnit!, 30, 44; pottery, 
3fl, S7 ; moiiiLnicnt^, Aduim, &5, 242; 
Hulta, 108, 189; San Criatoral, 16; , 

StaheheQge, 68* 77^ 98 ; see olffo 
Areb Eulogy. 

Melfitieflia: and Egypt> Ibi depopuia- 
tvfn 112; miirture of mcea in^ 22 ; 

^ slm EdilptorLe L, New Oulpea, 
PaiiiOiT b. 

Mentoiir: Atehteologr, 1^3, 

Metal workings in East Nigeria, tbe 
Aneient, J. N. Justitje, 3, 

Mpiico ■ AiehiDDiogT, 4 ; Teocalli, 16- 
Micronesia, see Gilbert ia. 

Migeod, F,. W. H.: a talk with soma 
Gaboon pygnuea, 13 ; Ngnln and its 
dead language, 250. 

Migratiaiis of cultutefi, 15. 

Miodel glaciation, 5p 35^ 47, 64,89* 104* 
1«^* 

Molr, J+ Keid; An early ralaHslitbic Bint 
imiilement from West EnntooT Norfolk, 

24 ; Ice Age and Mm, 35 ; Foxhall 
dints, 62. 

Monaco ; Umiee atitbropologique dcp 158 ^ ■ 

Prince AJ tn'Tt fer de, 151. , 

MonogJacialists, 5, 47,89, 

Monoliths at DinuLpiir^ 55, 212. 

Montelitia, Guslaf Cfeear, Ohilnaiy notice 
of, Harold Peake, 12, 

Mortuary statues in tbfr PsurLfic, 18. 

Motuiiera, Eddptcine 1., 8|, ' 

Mooitenan implenientji^ Qihndtdr, 52^ 
Mousterian phase, B, 35, 47^ 64, 89^ 
104* 105. 

Mauthwy^ Eird robbers of, 44. 

Maller Lyer: the History of Social De¬ 
velopment (rentwRlb 19, 

t 


■I 

MidJemp (Maglaniose) cTiltnre, 27 ^ 44. 

Miimnii5cntion ip San rristoval, 16. 

Murray^ if. A. : The wit^b etdt in Palw- 
lit hie tJnipft, 2 ; m.f. tf Das Ahe- 
Aegypten, 42 ; two triiilH for wstch- 
tTaft (m4euvd)^ and witdi cult in West¬ 
ern Enropt' (rmWinf), 73 , 

N. 

lYo^otf *4J^aapa, 80 ; Angnmi cereamny 
and posto, 6U| Lliotu, 321 ; mono- 
Htbs, 242 ; ^emo, 99 ; snare, 103. 

Namoticfl i Earth Bmoking-pqK^id. 45. 

Neandertal man in Malta, 15i. 

Negro clcmnnis in Malta, 191. 

NedUtidn Age, 26, 44 ; baituwn, 6, 86 ; 
race, in Mnlti^ 189 ; onnctiianeSt Malta, 

108: akulls, 177 ; see aks Ambffiology. 

Now Guinea! Betel-cbevpingp 15| 37 w 
Paptian arrDw?i^84 ; sepnJclLml pottery» 

93. 

Ngala and its Dead T>aiiguage, F. W. H- 
Migeodt 230- 

Nigeria^ Kiiat: Ancient Metal wurldng, 3. 

Nilason, M. P.; Primitive Time ru’ckon- 
ing {reneured}^ 20* 

Nordics, arrival in Baltic region, 38» 41- 

Nordninn, 0. A-; Some Baltic pri>bloiTis, 

26. 

Norw^ay : A-rchsology, lee Baltic, 26* 44. 

Niist vet celt, 54. 

Nut tall , Mrs. Zelia - Becent orchieological 
discoveri^ in Mexico, 4. 

Nuttings Eddysi^one 1., 

Nyasaland : Exhib it of specimens from* 

320; marfiage of toimiiis, 85. 

O* 

Orientation of the Dead, 127. 

Ornatiients, persontd, Eddystone 74^ 

Oi, [estival o! Son Zopita and the, 

Loreto Ati'rujitmo, 306, 

P. 

Pace ha/' the, of Ancient Peru, T* A. 

Jojee^ lil. 




Ividex, 


P&L'illc Is. ; and Eji^^tp lb i ArtjtmmfU 
the Paeifict HO V oI the demi in 
Eddvstonj^ L, 71, ; Eijijiii oil- 

diah fiT Riiva-howK T6, 95 ; rnpoan 
arrows, &4 ; supnlchral potteiy^ 95 ; 
j£a Unity of ADthropolngy. 
Pijdny&paiijp a gilt-hronre o[p In 

the British Alua^iini^ T. A. Jovce, 23. 
P&lffiolitJiio Age: Bahic^ 2%^ 44 \ ilint 
lEiiplementp Norfolk, 24 \ Gibruhar, 

46; Ice Age and Uan, 5^ 35^ 47| 
&4» 89| i04i 105 ; mash, IB: 

56 t witch-cuJt in, 2 \ see alio Ajthffi- 
ology. 

Fabeolithic Man at Oibraltar; New and 
Old Facts, rAbbfi BrFiiih 46. 
Fal^ntologio Hmnaine on Franee^ lea 
Kwenta Progr^ de. I5L 
FaJmer, L. B. ; Ice Age &nd Man in 
Hampehire, 64^. 

Papija^ New Oninea. 

Paqueehu, ax Facoba. 

PaxRoruj. ElaJe Clews i Hiddfii BjlLI on 
Fimt .Me&a, Arizona, 54- 
PareoviSr F. G. the CephoiEo Indiix of 
the British lalea, 14. 

FarsooBf F- 0., and Hradbrooke^ W-; 
The Anthropology of the Chih-fim Hi lb, 
lUT 

Peake, Harold: Horned deitien, 17 ? 
Some BnUir- ProbleniSp a Rejoinder,. 

44 I the Ice Age and Man^ S ; the 
Eiigibh Village (fe?-ir«wd); mw, of 
A Text-book qf Earopeui AfchBe&logy„ 

29 [ Thr Peoplea of Enrojie* 82 j 
Eaat Tarelia am! Kola Lapmark. 93; 
obituary notiee of Giistaf fbear Mon- 
teliusn 12 1 . 

Fernau utilmre, '29- 

pL^ni: AmtU^ hiaortf <^,111; loom oi 
the Cbimu ptriod 1 i the "" Paccha ” 
cT, Ml. 

Petrie, W- M. Flinders: fEgyptbo] 
Buriob oI the First Dyimaty, 74- 

PboJlic eiublcTiL?, Nag^t 58, 242. 

Philology: and Anthrapology* 20 ■ and 
Aplmsiap 2J. 

Phom snare, J. H- Hutton, 63. 
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Physical Authropnlogy i and Ethnology^ 
21 ^ 65 t Euahmen., 107 ; 

cephalic index oI British Isles. 14; 
Fbiltern Hills, I S3 ; fxahcKiu pygmies, 
13 ; b^ddystune I., 74 : growth qjid 
sex, 46 ; ddV wtiw, 40 ; hlalta 

and Oozo, 177 t vieilUssey 66.. 

Piper methyaticum in Betel'ch^wing : 
E, W. P^ Ohinnery^ IS ; Sir Everard im 
Thurn., 37 p 

Pigmentation in Malta and Ooxo^ 16&, 

210 . 

Pittard, Eqgone : The Hslkana (rrcicircd), 

65- 

Placonta, dbiKwal of, Efio, 250. 

Pliocene ; impleriients, 35 ; man, 33. 
PoLynesia; 

Population of Malta at various periodsp 

m. 

Pottery: Bronze Age, Malt-a, 16S, 170; 
Lake CLail, 231 ; Peruvian Paccha 
in, 146; Papuan uepulchm), 93; 
prr-hbtoric, II (16); B|iaLii,52. 
Preaideiitiat Address (Dr. W. H- K. 
Riyerfl)^ The Unity of Anthropology^ 
12. 

Prieata^ Mortuary, Eddystone L, 105- 
l^roeecdinga of the Institute for 1922, 
32fl. 

Psychology and Anthropology,, 19- 
Pnddin}^, Eddystone L, 301- 
Punic InJlaeDce in Malta^ 170» 

Pygmies, Gaboon, 13. 

H- 

Ranial: Anaiyib, sex and growth fea¬ 
tures, 321 ; prnblems of Meltii and 
Gozfi, 18E, 

Kagiinda jNinse, 5^ 

Ray, B. H.: ms, ^f A Manual of Lii- 
Gmnda, 22 | La Liuguistique, 21 ; 
Dbituary notice of Robert Henry 
Codrington, 97, S. Pmsy limith, 70. 
Read, Sir C- : Obituary tiotice of 
Wniium Gowlaud, 78 i presentation 
volume to 59. 

Red crag Einta, see Foxhall. 






Inditx. 


Rtflitia, tht* Vflnetic of H^Kngi 

Joaliiu WkAtmough. 212- 
Re-iocamAtJon, bcli-cf in, 129, 
REindfer-abtl^r picla id Baltic tei^ori, 
27. 

Religion QDii liagic J ^nrfsimaH 71 i 
AoRBnii ^^aga ccrfimon^^ 57; Asaam 
iic&d'honttiig, 67 1 Bantn ritual cir- 
tMimciaioD^ 7 \ hirth-ouHtofiiSt Edo* 
250: onlt of dt^d, Eddvstoiie L, 7i. 
259; cAtiag the j Festival 

of Baa Zopito, 306; Gilbi-rt Is., 36 ; 
horac<l deities* 17 ; IsUtm in Itulm^ 
30 I Mani in India, 79 j mono- 
litlis, 242: orientation of the dead, 
127 ; P^wolitkic 56 ; Palueo- 

iithic witcb-cidt, 2 ; Rehtin. the 
Vent tip Goddess of HeaUng, 212; 
reJigton OAlWjr, 83 ; Rhodealar 
Baatu, survival after drath, 26 ; mail 
and straw eroeai^ and Fap-worahip, 
34 ; St* Brigid, 108 : sorcery Lo the 
Cam^>fooni 101; Tihclan figure. 23 ; 
toteniiaoip Abajnba, 43 (63); Wa-Yao 
ceremonial purificarioti. 55. 

Rengmaa^ ji^ Kaga, 

Rhodesia : Bniitu behefi^ 26. 

Rhodesian man, bmin of^ 321. 

Rice and a Naga cereinoiiy, 62, 

Riaa glaciation, 5. 35, 47, 64p 89, 104. 
105. 

Ritchie, John : Note on a rarving on 
a North-West American biroh-bork 
eimoe models 48. 

River-drift period. 5, 35. 47. 64, 89, 
104.105. 

Rivers, W. H. R.; Presidential AddreaB^ 
The Unity of Anthropology, 12; and 
others, Pepoptilatien of Melanesia 
{rmtited), 112 ; Ohstuaiy notice of, 61. 
Roman Malta, 176. 

Boscxie, John! Twenty-fivt ymra in 
East Africa (miemidh 18* 

Rone, H. A t LegitioLLEatidn and adoption 
IQ Hindu Law. 87, 96. 

Boae, H. J.; Celestial and Terrestrial 
orientation of the Dead, 127; eating 
the totem, 39. 


Rush and straw croede^; ancienl em¬ 
blems of aun TTorahipp Miss EJiralieth 
AndrewSp 34- 

S. 

SacriBce {Mithan), Nagn. 5T. 

Str Brigid, E. Andrews^ 108. 

Sointyvea F.: L'Etorniiement et La Baille- 
ment dftna la Magic, rEthnographie, 
et ]e Folklore Medical [rmeired), 31« 

San Criatoval and Egypt, 16. 

San Zopito, 308. 

Sanderson, MerfHjith i a note on cere- 
moniaJ piLrificAUoo amon|^ thi* Wa- 
Yftcp, N jaaabndT 55. 

Sajigtamst stjc Nog^- 
Scandmaviiui AreliiBology. 26* 44. 

Benia, N«gas, 55, 99* 

SeJC and growth leatiima in racial flimlpis, 
E. M. Fleming, 46. 

Shell-mounds of Denmark, 31* 44. 
ShrubflflU* F. C. : Bushman craniologyi 
107 ; mt. o/ a Laboratory manual of 
AjithropometryT 8- 

Siberian culture and the Baltic area, 12, 
44. 

Sikh, the use of the term, Balfoiitp 94. 
Skull; BlcachiiLg the, Eddystone I.* 
SO; inoasuiemontii, Malta and Co£Oi 
176, 197^9. 

SkuIl-hQUflea+ Eddptcuie I., 103, 277+ 
Smith, B. Percy : Obitnary notice of, 70+ 
Bmokmg-pipes, earth, frmn South Africa 
and Gpintral Asia, fl. Etdfoorp 45+ 
Snake-bite and the feativa] of San Zopito, 
306. 

So pottery, 23L 

Social Anthropology : Sir B. C- Tempk# 
71. 

^Dcuif the Hiitofy ijf, 19- 

BchtLoI arganiaation in Eddyatonc 1., 75- 
Sociology: Jndamon /**., 71 ; 

SagiUt 80 ; Bakango nisrfiage+ J 
birth-customs, Edoi 250; cult of the 
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